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HEALTHY FOOD INITIATIVES, 
LOCAL PRODUCTION AND NUTRITION 


Wednesday, March 7, 2012 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry, 

Washington, DC 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
216, Hart Senate Office Building, Hon. Debbie Stabenow, Chair- 
woman of the committee, presiding. 

Present or submitting a statement: Senators Stabenow, Leahy, 
Brown (of Ohio), Casey, Klobuchar, Roberts, Johanns, Boozman, 
Grassley, and Thune. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEBBIE STABENOW, U.S. SENATOR 

FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, CHAIRWOMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION AND FORESTRY 

Chairwoman STABENOW. Good morning. We will call to 

order the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry. 

We are pleased that all of you are here today during National 
Agriculture Week, so this is an important time for us to be having 
a very important hearing as we continue our efforts to work to- 
gether on the 2012 farm bill. 

Today, we focus on the increasing demand for locally grown food 
and the opportunities that that creates for farmers and ranchers 
across the country. We also take a look at how we can strengthen 
access to healthy food for communities that are in need. 

You know, when I go home to Michigan on the weekends, I love 
seeing the “Michigan Made” produce in the supermarkets, and we 
have, of course, everything from apples and cherries and blue- 
berries and sweet corn and hot dogs and sausage and more kinds 
of vegetables than you can imagine, and a growing selection of 
Michigan beer and wine. So we have everything in Michigan. It 
makes me hungry this morning. 

But Michigan State University recently partnered with Myers 
Stores to promote “Made in Michigan” products in the grocery 
aisles, including locally grown produce and value-added products 
like salsas and jams and spaghetti sauces. So we are seeing “Michi- 
gan Made” signs in grocery stores all across the State. That is a 
trend I want to see continue, and it is certainly one that people in 
Michigan want to see continue. 

Whether a Kansas farmer is growing wheat that will be made 
into bread in the Wichita bakery or a farmer in Georgia is selling 
peaches to schools through a food hub in Atlanta, local food sys- 
tems mean a win-win for agriculture and the local economy. And 

( 1 ) 
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those are big wins. In Michigan, we know that for every household 
that would spend just $10 more on locally grown food, we could put 
$40 million back into our economy. When we buy local, we support 
local jobs. 

The growing demand for local food has also created great oppor- 
tunities for young and beginning farmers, which is a big priority 
for us on the committee. Through farmers’ markets and food hubs, 
new farmers are getting help marketing, aggregating, and proc- 
essing their products. 

We also know how important local food systems have been in this 
very difficult economy. Food Policy Councils, farmers’ markets, co- 
ops, food hubs are bringing farmers together with low-income 
school districts, food banks, grocers, and food deserts to provide 
fruits, vegetables, and other healthy products to families in need. 

This is not always an easy task. Resources like the Healthy Food 
Financing Initiative can help bridge the gap and have helped new 
grocers get established in places like Philadelphia and Detroit. 
These stores are making profits and providing an important — meet- 
ing an important need in local communities and using food hubs 
to connect with local farmers. 

We know that, too often, parents who are struggling multiple 
jobs and working long hours find it difficult to prepare healthy 
meals for their kids. That is why the nutrition education efforts, 
coupled with incentives to buy healthy, nutritious foods, are so im- 
portant to so many families in so many communities. 

The sad irony is that as the economy declines and so many peo- 
ple lost their jobs, there was more need for food help in community 
food banks, but at the same time, fewer people had the resources 
to make the donations to the organizations that could help. They 
were squeezed on both sides. But through innovation and creative 
partnerships, farmers and local food systems are helping to bridge 
the gap. 

One of our very first hearings focused on accountability, stretch- 
ing every dollar to get the best results, eliminating duplication, cut- 
ting red tape, getting better results for everyone. That is still the 
lens through which I view the farm bill. Local food programs rep- 
resent a very small percentage of the farm bill, but they make a 
very big impact in our communities, creating jobs and improving 
access to locally grown foods. 

The continued success of the agricultural economy and the con- 
tinued growth of jobs in agriculture require both — not either/or, 
both — traditional production agriculture as well as local efforts. 
America’s farmers are not just feeding the world, although they 
are. They are also feeding their neighbors and the local community. 
Local food efforts are leveraging private dollars to create more eco- 
nomic impact in rural communities and more choices for con- 
sumers. 

So I want to thank all of our excellent witnesses that are here 
today, certainly thanking the Secretary, and I will introduce him 
more formally in a moment, but we appreciate both the work of 
Secretary Vilsack and the Department and also all of you who are 
involved in very, very important work in communities all across 
America. 
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Without objection, I would like to submit for the record a letter 
from 49 nutrition and hunger groups supporting key programs that 
protect against hunger, improve nutrition and health outcomes, 
and strengthen community-based initiatives that link farmers with 
consumers and increase access to healthy food. 

[The letter can be found on page 114 in the appendix.] 

Chairwoman Stabenow. I would now like to turn to my friend 
and Ranking Member Senator Roberts for his opening remarks. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAT ROBERTS, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF KANSAS 

Senator Roberts. Well, I thank my friend. Madam Chairwoman, 
thank you for our witnesses for joining today. 

And Secretary Tom, it is good to see you here, and thank you for 
your cooperation as we work together to protect the food safety of 
our country from threats that we both know exist. I truly appre- 
ciate your cooperation, your insight, and your support. So it is good 
to see you here today and we look forward to your testimony. 

And I look forward to hearing from each of the witnesses as we 
talk about the next farm bill and how we shape policy, specifically 
in the areas of nutrition programs and the marketing of local and 
regional products. 

To those producers who market their crops locally, special con- 
gratulations and keep up the good work. You are part of the fastest 
growing sector in agriculture, and I commend farmers and ranchers 
around the country for taking advantage of opportunities to add 
value to their products. This exciting and fast paced growth helps 
bring new opportunities to rural areas. 

But I must caution that the belief that locally grown and pur- 
chased food is inherently better, safer, more environmentally sus- 
tainable than food produced elsewhere in our country can pit one 
farmer against another farmer, town against town, and State 
against State. All food grown in this country is local to their com- 
munities regardless of where it is sold. Now is a time when all of 
agriculture needs to come under one tent to meet the growing de- 
mands of a troubled and hungry world and a global population ex- 
pected to hit nine billion people in several decades. 

I agree that a freshly sliced ripe tomato grown from your back- 
yard and garden, and using a little more sodium than perhaps rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of Health and Human Services 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Roberts. — can be quite tasty throughout most of the 
year. However, this is just not practical in Kansas and many other 
States. So sometimes purchasing a tomato grown in Southeast 
Kansas at a local farmers’ market on a hot summer day makes the 
most sense, big time. And sometimes purchasing a tomato grown 
in Florida, however, at the local grocery store during the cold win- 
ter months makes the most sense. 

Regardless of the season, consumers continue to demand more 
local products and many businesses and markets are meeting this 
demand without the need for taxpayer support. 

The Department recently released a report highlighting 27 pro- 
grams — 27 — geared toward the local foods sector. This is somewhat 
concerning given our budget situation and coupled with our mis- 
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sion to reduce waste and duplication and redundancy. I know the 
Secretary has heen working very hard on this. As we hear from our 
witnesses here today, I look forward to hearing how we can consoli- 
date, how we can streamline, how we can consider programs that 
are the best use of our taxpayer dollars, just like we asked our con- 
servation and rural development and energy witnesses in previous 
hearings. 

On the nutrition front, the President has requested $70 billion 
for 2013 to fund the benefits in the Supplemental Nutrition Assist- 
ant Program, SNAP, or formerly known as Food Stamps. With a 
retailer trafficking rate of one percent and improper benefits pay- 
ments totaling 3.8 percent, annual SNAP errors total $3.4 billion. 
Now, let me repeat that, $3.4 billion per year in errors. Now, I 
want to point out to my colleagues that the total is over two-thirds 
of the annual support programs for our commodity programs that 
we have been providing to farmers nationwide who produce most 
of our food and fiber. We should be at least as motivated to elimi- 
nate fraud, waste, and abuse loopholes and to find efficiencies — all 
hard to do, I know — in SNAP as others are motivated to eliminate 
commodity safety net programs. 

I appreciate very much the Secretary taking his very valuable 
time to testify and I look forward to today’s hearing. Thank you. 
Madam Chairman. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you very much. 

And before proceeding, I certainly welcome written opening state- 
ments from colleagues this morning, and I know that Senator 
Brown is going to have to leave for another hearing and has a wit- 
ness that he wanted to recognize and introduce who will be on the 
second panel, so Senator Brown, will you 

STATEMENT OF HON. S H ERROD BROWN, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
T H E STATE OF OHIO 

Senator Brown. Thank you. Madam Chair, and thank you for 
going out of order, and I welcome Secretary Vilsack. 

I want to introduce Anne Goodman, who is the CEO and has 
been for a dozen years of the Cleveland Foodbank. It is award win- 
ning, one of the best food banks in the United States of America 
and she makes us proud in greater Cleveland for the work she and 
her paid staff and huge number of volunteer staff do. I have been 
to her food bank maybe three, four, or five times by now and seen 
the kind of work she does and so appreciate it. She is one of many 
heroes in this country holding the line against hunger. 

I so appreciate, too, the work that Secretary Vilsack is doing on 
understanding that tJSDA is reporting record lows of fraud and 
abuse in the SNAP program. I know the attention you pay to that 
and your Department pays to that. It is such an important, impor- 
tant program for our country, and to undermine it and make 
threats about cutting it because of fraud and abuse is wrong-head- 
ed. We need to attack fraud and abuse, for sure, but the Secretary 
is doing a good job. We need to continue that. 

I am so appreciative of the work that he does and that Anne 
Goodman does for my community, so thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you very much. 
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And now let me turn to Secretary Vilsack, certainly no stranger 
to the committee. We very much appreciate your coming back be- 
fore us on another very important part of the farm bill. 

As we all know, Secretary Vilsack is working hard to strengthen 
our American agriculture economy, to revitalize rural communities, 
protect and conserve our natural resources, and to provide a safe, 
nutritious, and sufficient food supply for the American people. We 
all know that he served as Governor of Iowa for two terms before 
coming to serve our country in his current position and has also 
been in the role of a State Senator and a mayor, and so has served 
at every level and we greatly appreciate your service and the lead- 
ership you are providing with the Department of Agriculture. So 
welcome this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS VILSACK, SECRETARY, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Secretary Vilsack. Madam Chair, thank you very much, and to 
Senator Roberts, thank you, and to the committee members for this 
opportunity. 

You have my written statement, but if I could just spend a 
minute or two to create a context for why this discussion of local 
and regional food systems is important. 

I would like to take you back to the mid-1980s. At that time, I 
was not in public life. I was a county seat lawyer. I was operating 
a county seat law firm where, basically, whatever walked in the 
door was what we attended to. We were in the midst of a very dif- 
ficult crisis in farm country. There were many human tragedies 
that were reported. There were foreclosures. There were suicides. 
There were killings. It was a very, very sad time. I had the great 
privilege of representing a number of farmers who were being fore- 
closed upon and worked hard to make sure that they had an oppor- 
tunity to stay in business. 

As a result of that experience and listening to the tragic stories 
of these families being torn apart by financial stress, I decided that 
if I ever had the opportunity to be engaged in public life, that I 
would do everything that I could possibly do to provide as many di- 
verse opportunities for income for rural folks as I could find. And 
I am proud to say that USDA is engaged in that effort and that 
is what we are going to discuss today, one element of a number of 
elements that we are focused on. 

To rebuild the rural economy in this country, to provide hope and 
opportunity for families in rural America, we obviously start with 
production agriculture. There is no question about that. That is the 
heart and soul of rural America. And that is why we are proud of 
the work that those producers are doing in feeding America and 
feeding the world and leading us in record exports, adding value, 
creating new opportunities and efficiencies. 

We want to complement what they do, and one way we can com- 
plement that is by the bio-based economy, and I want to acknowl- 
edge the Chair’s work in putting together a proposal that would 
help advance bio-based opportunities in this country, which creates 
yet another income opportunity for farmers and ranchers and grow- 
ers. 
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The conservation efforts that this committee has supported so 
well creates tremendous opportunities for outdoor recreation, which 
we know is a multi-hundred-billion dollar enterprise that can cre- 
ate new jobs and opportunity in rural America. 

In the same vein, local and regional food systems, which, as Sen- 
ator Roberts indicated, is a fast-growing aspect of agriculture, can, 
indeed, help create opportunities to maintain wealth in rural com- 
munities, help to create new opportunities for entrepreneurship 
and innovation, an entry point for young farmers to get into this 
business, and a job creator. 

We are using all of the programs at USDA to help all aspects of 
agriculture and we are proud of the “Know Your Farmer” compass 
that Senator Roberts alluded to earlier, a report that documents 
ways in which we are using existing programs that not only help 
regional and local food systems, but are also being used to help im- 
prove the quality of life in communities, to expand production agri- 
cultural opportunities, to encourage small business development, to 
expand opportunities in outdoor recreation and the bio-based econ- 
omy. So these programs that are reported in the compass, the 
“Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food” compass, are not solely di- 
rected to local and regional food systems. They are just basically 
part of the arsenal, the tool chest that we use. Can there be effi- 
ciencies? Absolutely. Can there be consolidation of programs? For 
sure. But we want to make sure that we have enough flexibility to 
be able to use them to advance the bio-based economy, to advance 
production agriculture, to advance outdoor recreational opportuni- 
ties, and to advance local and regional food systems. 

I will not spend the committee’s time talking in great detail 
about SNAP because I suspect that there are going to be a number 
of questions about that. Just let me say that in the last year that 
we have data for, over 784,000 investigations and inquiries were 
made of individuals in terms of SNAP. Forty-four thousand people 
were disqualified. We have the lowest error rate and the lowest 
fraud rate we have had in the history of the program. We are not 
stopping there. We are going to continue to focus on this issue. We 
have new rules and regulations that we are proposing, additional 
guidance that we are providing to States. So we are very serious 
about maintaining the integrity of this program, and we under- 
stand that that is our responsibility. 

At the same time, this is a program that is providing help and 
assistance to millions of Americans, and many of them are work- 
ing. Forty-one percent of SNAP beneficiaries currently have earn- 
ings in the family. Four major groups make up the SNAP bene- 
ficiaries: Senior citizens, people with disabilities, children, and 
working men and women. We obviously want to help those folks. 
We want to value work. We want to acknowledge that they are 
playing by the rules. And we want to continue to have a strong and 
viable program. 

So, Madam Chair, we appreciate this opportunity, look forward 
to the questions, and thanks again for the chance to visit with you 
today. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Thomas Vilsack can be found 
on page 78 in the appendix.] 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Well, thank you very much. 
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I wonder if we might start by your expanding on how you see 
USDA’s role in helping to facilitate these new processes around 
local sourcing. We have got a lot of consumer demand for locally 
and regionally produced products. That continues to grow. We have 
a lot of companies and schools and hospitals that are now engaging 
in local sourcing. What do you see as the USDA’s role in really fa- 
cilitating that process? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think there are three basic responsibilities. 
One, providing opportunities for people to get into this business to 
begin with, whether they are on the producer side or on the retailer 
side. That is why we have the Value-Added Producer Grant Pro- 
gram. That is why we have the Beginning Farmer and Rancher De- 
velopment Program. It is why we provide FSA ownership and oper- 
ating loans to individuals who want to get into a business where 
they are selling locally. 

We also have a responsibility to create local markets and to sup- 
port local regional food systems, the way in which these products 
can be marketed. That is why we have a Farmers’ Market Pro- 
motion Program, a 54 percent increase in the number of farmers’ 
markets in the last three years. It is why we maintain the Spe- 
cialty Crop Block Grant that was scheduled to be eliminated by the 
previous administration. And it is why we have used the Rural Co- 
operative Development effort to try to promote opportunities for the 
development of farmers’ markets, food hubs, ways in which these 
items can be marketed to local institutions and local consumers. 

And finally, there is the need for technical assistance and infra- 
structure, brick and mortar opportunities. There are communities 
that are interested in having year-long farmers’ markets. To do 
that in some climates requires brick and mortar opportunities, so 
that is why we use the B and I Guaranteed Loan Program, the 
Rural Enterprise and Opportunity Grant Program. We also provide 
technical assistance through the small help desk that FSIS has es- 
tablished as well as using the EQIP program to help expand high 
hoop houses to extend the growing season. 

So it is establishing an opportunity, creating markets, and pro- 
viding the infrastructure that supports those markets. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you. Talk a little bit more about 
new and beginning farmers. I know this is an area of great concern 
to you and to me and, I think, to all of us, when the average of 
an American farmer is 58. We talk a lot about new opportunities, 
but in this context, could you talk a little bit more about how local 
and regional food systems are helping new farmers be able to get 
into agriculture and be able to succeed. 

Secretary ViLSACK. One of the trends that we are seeing is that 
a lot of people in their 20s and 30s are very interested in coming 
back to rural areas and becoming interested in farming, perhaps 
not on a large scale because the capital needs are so intense, but 
they would like to have their foot in the door. They would like to 
have an entry point. And certainly developing a small value-added 
operation — maybe it is an organic operation, it does not necessarily 
have to be — is one way of doing that. Or maybe it is taking a por- 
tion of the production agricultural system and setting aside an acre 
or two and diversifying that operation and giving a family member 
and opportunity to get back into the business. 
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So we provide loans for farmers through the Ownership and Op- 
erating Loan Program of FSA. We have got the Beginning Farmer 
and Rancher Development Program that provides resources to en- 
able people to have a good business plan that they, in turn, can 
take to FSA or a bank to get the initial financing. We try to estab- 
lish with Farm-to-School Programs and other activities opportuni- 
ties for additional market and an awareness of the local market, 
both on the institutional purchaser side and on the consumer side. 
So this is an entry point. 

Now, having said that, I think it is going to be very important 
for this committee, as you craft the farm bill, to be very acutely 
aware of the challenges we have with the aging nature of our farm- 
ers, particularly our production agriculture operations, and to look 
not just at the farm bill provisions, but also at tax and regulatory 
provisions. There needs to be some understanding and appreciation 
for how crop insurance should be managed differently between be- 
ginning operations and more mature operations, what the credit 
needs are of beginning operations, and how difficult it is today to 
transfer land or even to consider transferring land because of the 
way the tax structures are. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. And finally, let me ask, we have heard 
you talk about the SNAP program and congratulate you for focus- 
ing on fraud and abuse in the system, because in this climate, we 
need every dollar to go to somebody who needs it because there are 
just way too many people that need temporary help right now. But 
in the farm bill, what additional measures would you suggest that 
we should be providing you in terms of tools to be able to fight 
fraud and abuse, to be able to improve the programs, because we 
want to make sure those dollars are going exactly where they need 
to be. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, certainly in the area of fraud, we are 
deeply concerned about high-risk areas and locations, and often- 
times those higher-risk locations are not large grocery store chain 
stores where a substantial percentage — 84 percent of SNAP bene- 
fits are redeemed in 16 percent of the stores in America. But many 
of the fraud issues that we are dealing with are in small-scale 
venues. 

Tightening up what stores can qualify for SNAP participation 
would be helpful. Right now, the rules are fairly loose and it allows 
smaller-scale stores to participate, and oftentimes we find repeat 
patterns of trafficking and difficulties in those stores. Even though 
we have sanctioned them, even though we have disqualified certain 
owners, the location gets transferred to a new owner and it ends 
up creating the same type of opportunity. So that would be one 
suggestion I would make in the time. I see my time has expired. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Yes. Well, thank you very much. My 
time is up and I will turn to Senator Roberts. 

Senator Roberts. Well, thank you, Mr. Secretary. My questions 
are probably redundant, but that has never stopped me before. 

The Department’s “Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food” report 
issued last week, as I indicated in my opening statement, high- 
lighted, and then you talked about this, 27 programs that target 
local and regional agriculture food systems — 27 programs for the 
fastest-growing segment of agriculture. My question is pretty sim- 
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pie, and you have already gotten into this. Are 27 different pro- 
grams necessary for a sector of agriculture that represents less 
than two percent of our agricultural economy but seems to be grow- 
ing like gangbusters on their own? With budgets as tight as they 
are, should we not streamline and consolidate and, most of all, 
focus on programs that deliver the most bang for the taxpayer 
buck? 

Now, you said in your opening statement, and you have already 
basically answered the Chairwoman’s question, but you said in 
your opening statement that you have some new requests to allow 
you to better streamline this or to consolidate. Could you focus on 
that and just — but you have also said in your statement that you 
need flexibility in certain areas, and that maybe one program 
might work in one particular area but another program would fit 
in another area. I just do not think we need 27. At any rate, would 
you amplify on that, sir, and what do you need from us? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think there needs to be a program 
that makes it a little bit easier for people to get in the farming 
business. That does not necessarily have to be limited to local and 
regional food systems. It can also be production agricultural oppor- 
tunities. 

Senator Roberts. Sure. 

Secretary ViLSACK. So that is one area. And if you had a program 
that basically consolidated many of the programs that are currently 
providing that entry point with enough flexibility to use it for pro- 
duction agriculture or for local regional food systems, you could sat- 
isfy — ^you could have fewer programs and still satisfy the need. 

We obviously want to continue to support markets, both local and 
foreign market opportunities, and that is why the Farmers’ Market 
Promotion Program is an important tool. The Community Facility 
Grant Program is used for many purposes. It is used for hospitals, 
police stations, fire stations, you know this. But it can also be used 
for brick and mortar opportunities to build and to expand on a 
farmers’ market and create a better venue for more opportunities. 
The ability to use that program flexibly and to have adequate re- 
sources in the program obviously will allow us to use that single 
program for brick and mortar opportunities. 

You may be focusing on a larger-scale operation. The Chair- 
woman is certainly familiar with Eastern Market. She certainly 
has made me familiar with Eastern Market. And that is a rather 
large operation and it may not be sufficient for a Community Facil- 
ity Grant because it is located in an urban area. Maybe a little bit 
more flexibility with our Business and Industry Loan Program in 
terms of precisely where we can invest those resources, if it can be 
of help to rural facilities as opposed to solely being located in a 
rural community. 

So there are many ways to deal with this. But I want to point 
out that these 27 programs and regulations and so forth that are 
identified are not necessarily solely dedicated to local and regional 
food systems. They also serve — for example, the EQIP program is 
mentioned there. Well, you know very well that EQIP is primarily 
being used by production agriculture, as it should be. 

Senator Roberts. I appreciate that. Your own Economic Re- 
search Service found that producers growing and selling locally em- 
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ployed 13 workers per $13 million in revenue in 2008. What defini- 
tion of “local” did the ERS use in their analysis? Does the Depart- 
ment have a standard definition of “local” that is used all across 
the program? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Senator, I want to make sure that I under- 
stand. There has heen some confusion about that ERS report. I 
want to make sure that we all understand. For every million dol- 
lars of sales to local and regional food systems, it supports 13 oper- 
ators. So, in other words, 13 farming operations 

Senator Roberts. Right. 

Secretary ViLSACK. — small-scale, are supported. On the produc- 
tion agriculture scale, it is one million for every seven-and-a-half 
producers. That is basically the statistic. 

The definitions are very, very complicated, and I think you have 
actually adequately pointed this out in your opening statement, 
that local — everything that is sold, regardless of where it ulti- 
mately ends up, has a local impact. I think ERS basically was tak- 
ing a look at a geographic region that was fairly constrained. When 
I talk about this, I talk about areas within 50 to 100 miles that 
surround when we talk about schools and institutional purchasers. 

Senator Roberts. Would the Department want to define “local” 
so it has a standard definition, and what would that definition be? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well 

Senator Roberts. Let us let the last part of that go. Just let me 
ask you, would you like to define what “local” means so we have 
a standard definition? 

Secretary ViLSACK. To be candid with you. Senator, I would pre- 
fer that the committee focus on its single definition of “rural.” That 
is causing far more confusion than the “local” definition. If we had 
a single definition of “rural,” we could apply that to this topic, as 
well. 

I think we have at least 11 different definitions. We really need 
to be thinking carefully about what it means to have a rural devel- 
opment aspect of USDA and how we can help rural communities. 
Even if it is investing in Eastern Market in the middle of a city, 
that could be of some benefit to folks who live, work, and raise 
their families in rural areas. 

Senator Roberts. You are not using any of this money to recruit 
three-point shooters for Iowa State when they beat Kansas State, 
are you? 

[Laughter.] 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am not going to — can I take the Fifth on 
that? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Roberts. I am looking into that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Did we not win twice this year, if I am not 
mistaken? 

Senator Roberts. Yes, and if Baylor had not defeated you, we 
would have played you again for the third shot, but — 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, actually, we beat Baylor just a few days 
ago. I want to bring you up to date on this. We are now in the top 
25. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Roberts. We have to play Baylor. 
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Chairwoman Stabenow. All right 

Senator Roberts. Then if we beat Baylor, we play you. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Good luck, Senator. 

Senator Roberts. But it is that one guy that — I just understood 
that, somehow, he got a grant from the USDA on the three-point 
shots. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I must say, I love Fred Horburg. I will do 
anything for him. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. I just want to point out for the record 
that the Big Ten Championship Title is shared by Michigan and 
Michigan State, just for the record, this year. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairwoman Stabenow. So we are going on to the tournament. 

Senator Klobuchar. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. That is a hard act to follow, but I 
would assume that those players all have had nutritious food in 
Iowa, is that correct? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. Good. Back to our topic at hand here, 
I want to thank you for your work implementing the nutrition bill. 
We were very pleased to work on it and I want to thank the Chair- 
woman for her leadership. And I wanted to talk about a piece of 
that, and that is the vending machines. What are you doing to en- 
sure that the food and beverages sold in the vending machines 
stack up to the nutrition standards that we now have for the lunch 
lines? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Senator, we will be coming out with a rule 
on what we refer to as competitive foods, which would include 
vending machines and a la carte lines, which we believe is very 
consistent with the efforts at improving the quality of meals and 
aligning them with the dietary guidelines. And I think, frankly, we 
want to make that healthy choice a relatively easy choice. We want 
to make an informed choice. And I think our rule will do that. 

Senator Klobuchar. Good. And do you know when that will 
come out? 

Secretary ViLSACK. You know, I never want to guess on all the 
various folks who have to sign off on these things, but I can tell 
you that it is our intent to get this out very quickly. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. As you may know, 110 Minnesota el- 
ementary schools are participating in the Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Program. Could you talk a little bit about that and how it is 
going and why you think it is important. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we have a very interesting opportunity 
that we are exploring in Michigan and Florida on the issue of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. We have to get through a protest process, but 
we really want to see whether or not we can empower schools to 
use more of their resources that are provided for school lunch to 
purchase locally fresh fruits and vegetables and we are going to 
have this pilot in two States to see how it works. 

You know, I think there is tremendous opportunity here, not only 
in terms of purchasing but also encouraging schools to have gar- 
dens, communities to have gardens that would be supportive. We 
know from a number of examples that there are youngsters who 
learn great lessons from growing something in a garden and then 
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seeing it in an a la carte line or in a salad bar or in a meal that 
they consume at school. 

And we at USDA have been engaged in this. We have a People’s 
Garden Program. There are over 1,500 People’s Gardens. I am 
proud to say that we donated almost 900,000 pounds of fruits and 
vegetables to food banks across the country where USDA offices are 
located. 

So we are heavily engaged in this. We have got the Department 
of Defense issue. We have got the Fresh Fruit Snack Program. We 
have got this pilot that we are working. We are working in Massa- 
chusetts on a SNAP effort to see whether or not point-of-sale incen- 
tives can encourage SNAP families to participate and purchase 
more fruits and vegetables. So there is a concerted effort and a con- 
sistent effort throughout all of our programs. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. And then how about how the school 
districts are doing? Obviously, they are facing budget cuts and they 
want to do their best to serve healthy foods and we want to do our 
best to make sure they have the tools they need to do that. Could 
you talk a little bit about what USDA is doing to make sure that 
school districts have the support that they need to comply with the 
rules. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we — the Congress was kind enough to 
provide for the first time in 30 years additional support for the 
School Lunch and School Breakfast Program with a six-cent per 
meal reimbursement rate increase, which is the first non-infla- 
tionary rate increase that schools could qualify for. We are encour- 
aging schools to participate and to adopt the new nutrition stand- 
ards quickly so that they can benefit from that. 

We are also working with schools to make sure that their pricing 
of meals is properly aligned to make sure that they are utilizing 
their resources properly. 

We are also trying to make the certification and the qualification 
programs and processes for participation in the various programs 
easier and less of an administrative burden, particularly in commu- 
nities that have high unemployment or high poverty rates. By mak- 
ing it streamlined, we are hopeful to save administrative dollars 
that are going into paperwork and redirect it into improving the 
nutritional value of the meals. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. And then one last question. 
This past December, I joined a number of our colleagues. We sent 
a letter to you urging you and Ambassador Kirk to defend the 
country of origin labeling law from challenges at the WTO. I appre- 
ciate your commitment to ensuring that you will work with our 
trade representatives on the implementation of this law. How do 
you see the “Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food” initiative as 
helping producers market their products to consumers interested in 
this information? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, you know, part of the great thing about 
this effort is that it allows consumers to personally get to know the 
producers. You go to a farmers’ market, you can see tremendous 
community activity and involvement, conversation and communica- 
tion taking place. And as a result, I think we are getting con- 
sumers that have a better understanding, and maybe hopefully a 
better appreciation for American farmers and ranchers. 
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I would say that one group of Americans that are under-valued, 
under-appreciated are our farmers and ranchers, and hy having 
these opportunities to meet producers, to talk about the weather 
conditions and the impact on crops, to talk about pests and dis- 
eases that might impact some of this — there may be less at a farm- 
ers’ market one year than another, people get to know why that is 
so — there may be a better appreciation for how challenging this 
business is, whether it is a local and regional food system effort or 
production agriculture that is exporting to China. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you. 

Senator Johanns. 

Senator Johanns. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Mr. Secretary, let me just start out and again give you some ap- 
plause for the Ag Outlook Forum. As you know, the former Secre- 
taries participated in that. It was great to be with them again. But, 
secondly, I looked around the room. Well over 1,000 attendees, 
which is a remarkable turnout for a program, so congratulations to 
you and your team. It was really good. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, Senator, people really, really appre- 
ciated that forum, and we actually had an overflow room. You 
would have seen another thousand people. It was a record attend- 
ance. So we appreciate your participation in it. 

Senator Johanns. Yes, glad to do it. 

You, in your testimony, highlighted the Farmers’ Marketing Pro- 
motion Program. You supported during your time as Secretary a 
number of programs to try to boost local farming initiatives. You 
have emphasized the importance of extending energy title pro- 
grams and a whole host of items. Yet all of these programs, as you 
know, do not have a baseline. So at the end of this year, they just 
simply expire in terms of not having funding to go forward. In ad- 
dition, in the budget that was submitted by the USDA, there is not 
any money, I think the footnote indicated, subject to reauthoriza- 
tion or something of that nature. 

Give us your best advice on how to handle this long, long list of 
programs, many of which have a lot of support, not only at the 
USDA but in the country, because today, there just is not funding 
available, and as you know, it is going to be a very, very tight 
budget process to even get a farm bill. What are your thoughts on 
how we figure out how to create or get the money to pay for those 
programs? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Senator, I think the key here is to take a look 
at programs that you know are going to continue to exist and fig- 
ure out how to make them flexible enough to give the Department 
the capacity to use them in creative ways. 

I will take the Business and Industry Loan Program, for exam- 
ple. That program could help brick and mortar opportunities for 
local and regional food systems. It could also help the bio-based 
economy. The problem is that, currently, the only way we can use 
that is for, as you well know, for commercially viable products and 
things that have already been established in the market, and the 
result of that is that it really narrows what we can do with that 
program. There is a tremendous capacity in that program, and with 
fees and so forth, it is not a great strain on the budget. To the ex- 
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tent that you can take existing programs and create the flexibility 
to use them creatively, that is number one. 

Number two, we are going to be challenged at USDA to continue 
to look for new partners in all of this, and that is why we have 
reached out to the foundation world. We think foundations not only 
can provide grant opportunities, but they also invest money to be 
able to make grants, and we are encouraging foundations to con- 
sider investment opportunities in rural areas. The problem has 
been that we have not really done a good job of acquainting people 
with what those opportunities are. 

The third thing is to look outside the farm bill. There are the 
constraints of the farm bill. When we deal with beginning farmers, 
for example, as I alluded to earlier, I think there are tax issues 
there that probably could be as helpful and as beneficial in terms 
of being able to promote land transfers and things of that nature 
that we often do not talk about. We talk about the estate tax, and 
that is certainly understandable. But right now, as you well know, 
in your State and my State, land values are going up and people 
are landlocked because they are concerned about the income tax 
consequences. So I think there are a lot of creative ways to deal 
with this even though we are constrained fiscally. 

Senator Johanns. You know, I had a group in my office just 
within the last few days and the purpose for the meeting — it was 
a group from back home — they wanted to talk about additional 
funding for ag research. One need only look back briefly at what 
we have done with ag research in our country, all across the 
United States, and it is really the reason why agriculture has done 
so many positive things here. 

I offered this statement, and I would like your assessment of it. 
The more we take and spend on other programs in the farm bill, 
the less money is going to be available for important programs like 
research and other things. And the old days of, well, we got that 
out of the farm bill, now let us go back and they will give us a 
whole bunch more for ag research is really over because we do not 
have the money. 

Offer your thoughts on balancing the priorities in the farm bill 
and trying to figure out how do we get money to programs that 
have really made a difference, have really been game changers, like 
research. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, as you know. Senator, I am very inter- 
ested in seeing a continued investment in research, an extended in- 
vestment in research, and our budget has reflected that. And the 
President also believes in the power of research. 

You know, again, I think it is about being really creative of how 
those research dollars are used to promote multiple purposes. I 
mean, the challenge that — that is one challenge. 

The second challenge is to continue to promote the competitive 
nature of research because that compels land grant universities to 
be creative in terms of partnerships and collaborations that stretch 
those research dollars further than they might otherwise be 
stretched — a private sector partner, another land grant university 
partner, a foundation partner. You know, we are challenged to be 
creative. That is what this time forces us to do, and actually, it is 
an exciting time. I do not see this as a difficult and challenging 
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time. I see this as an exciting opportunity for us to really be cre- 
ative. The key here is for you all to give us the flexibility to be cre- 
ative, not to pigeonhole us in specific program requirements that 
make it very difficult for us to be collaborative. 

And finally, allow us to focus on regional opportunities, not just 
specific communities or specific business opportunities. Enable us 
to really use our resources in regional strategies because that is 
also a way of extending limited resources and actually getting a 
bigger bang for your buck. 

Senator Johanns. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you. 

Senator Boozman. 

Senator Boozman. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Mr. Secretary, in Arkansas, we have had issues with some of our 
farmers’ markets because of a lack of a definition of “local.” People 
are selling products there as local, and yet they are not local. So 
some clarity would be helpful. I think Senator Roberts alluded to 
that earlier. 

The other problem that we have got is really to define “rural.” 
You know, we have got the same sort of thing. So could you com- 
ment on that and kind of tell us how that is progressing? That 
would really help as we go forward. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, Senator, first of all, let me say that we 
look forward to working with the committee and with you and 
other members of the committee on these definitional issues be- 
cause they are important, and we look forward to figuring out ideas 
creatively to deal with these issues. 

But let me just say, as it relates to the definition of rural, we 
have been too focused on population numbers — too focused on popu- 
lation numbers — as opposed to the impact that a particular invest- 
ment could have on folks in rural areas. And I think we would be 
better off having a definition of rural that allows us to look at a 
number of criteria and to score or gauge those criteria in defining 
the impact of an investment on rural areas as opposed to saying 
that investment must be made in a community of 10,000 or 5,000 
or 20,000 or 50,000. 

That is — to Senator Johanns’s question, that is the kind of nar- 
rowness that I understand in the past, but in this day and age, 
please, give us the capacity and then judge us by the results of our 
investments as opposed to pigeonholing us in a particular — so you 
can only invest in this community with this program. Give us the 
capacity to look regionally, to think creatively, to look for collabo- 
rative partnerships. So the definition of “rural,” it seems to me, 
ought to be based on a series of factors that we can evaluate. 

Senator Boozman. I agree, and certainly, I think the committee 
would agree in the sense that we need to go forward and use that 
input and committee input and then actually come up with a defi- 
nition. That would be really helpful. 

The other thing I would really like for you to look at for me, I 
was at the Boonville facility, the Dale Bumpers Research Facility, 
this last week. It is scheduled for closure. It is a 2,000-acre facility, 
and we are talking about local markets. The research that is going 
on there really is unique in the sense that it is small farm produc- 
tion-type research. It is the only place in the country that is doing 
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research on lands and goats, which with the increased immigra- 
tion, there is a tremendous market for those kind of things right 
now, lots of that type of research. It is the only place in the coun- 
try, too, where they are doing phosphorous, seeing how that is af- 
fecting our streams and things like that. So as we have the local 
production going, then there are byproducts from that as you fer- 
tilize the soil and things like that. 

But I would really like for you to look at that facility. I think it 
is unique. I am not just saying that because I happen to be from 
Arkansas and represent that. But truly, the research that is going 
on there — I am seeing some snickers back in the audience, but the 
research going on there, I do not think there is any place to dupli- 
cate it. 

And then the other problem is, if we decided in the future that 
we needed to get it done, some of the structures that are set up 
literally would take ten or 15 years to do. But that is just kind of 
for what it is worth. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Senator, you know, these are always really 
hard decisions and we will — we take them very seriously and we 
understand that the research that is being done in all these facili- 
ties is important, and our belief is that that important research is 
going to continue. 

Let me just simply say one other aspect of these closings that is 
to the questions that we have talked about earlier about beginning 
farmers. Many of these facilities are surrounded by hundreds, in 
some cases thousands, of acres of land. And right now, there is a 
very prescriptive way in which USDA is required to deal with the 
land that they will have to get rid of or sell or transfer. 

And it seems to us that maybe this is an opportunity for us to 
take a look at incenting returning veterans who want to get into 
farming and beginning farming operations by making that land 
more available than it is today and giving us a few more opportuni- 
ties and a few more tools to use that land in a creative way in part- 
nership with a land grant university or in partnership with an- 
other university that may be co-located or near there. We think 
that is another creative solution to this issue of how do beginning 
farmers get started. Well, maybe the Federal Government can lease 
them land. How do we bring veterans an opportunity if they are 
really interested in returning to their home State and actually get- 
ting in the farming business. 

Senator Boozman. No, I agree, and yet I think that another way 
to look at it is to do just that, that some of this unique research 
that has been started to carry that on, you know, with the vet- 
erans’ help. 

So thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you very much, and thank you 
again, Mr. Secretary. We appreciate your service and we appreciate 
your coming today on a very important topic. So we look forward 
to working with you on many of these ideas that you have laid out 
today, so thank you very much. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Thank you. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. And we will ask our second panel to 
come forward. Senator Roberts will be back in a moment. He 
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stepped out for the Finance Committee, but we will ask folks to 
come forward. Thank you. 

[Pause.] 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Well, thank you very much to each of 
you for joining us today for this very important hearing. We appre- 
ciate all of your great work, and let me introduce each of our wit- 
nesses first and then we will turn it over to each of you. As you 
know, we ask for five minutes of verbal testimony. We welcome any 
other written testimony that you would like to share with the com- 
mittee, as well. 

First, I am very pleased to introduce our first witness today, a 
resident of the great City of Detroit, Michigan, Mr. Dan Carmody, 
who is the President of Eastern Market Corporation in Detroit 
since 2007 when he took the lead in operating the region’s premier 
public market and revitalizing the business district around the 
market. He is now leading the charge to convert Eastern Market 
into a healthy metropolitan food hub. Before coming to Eastern 
Market, Mr. Carmody led three different economic development or- 
ganizations throughout the Midwest. He provided more than 30 
North American Community Development Programs with consult- 
ant services. So we are very pleased to have you and appreciate so 
much all the great work that you are doing in Detroit. 

Now, I would like to turn to Senator Boozman to introduce two 
excellent witnesses. How did you get two witnesses from Arkansas 
today? This must be pretty special — 

Senator Boozman. Because of your generosity. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Well, we are happy to do it. We are 
very impressed with your witnesses, so Senator Boozman. 

Senator Boozman. Thank you very much. We are really pleased 
to have Jody Hardin from Grady, Arkansas. Jody is a fifth genera- 
tion Arkansas farmer and a pioneer and advocate for local access 
in Arkansas. He has helped establish several local farmers’ mar- 
kets in our State and is a strong advocate for local and community- 
driven agricultural systems. 

I think, Jody, I have heard that testifying before Congress is a 
bit of a family tradition for you all. Jody said his grandfather used 
to testify regularly. But we really are proud of you to be here and 
continue that tradition. 

Ron McCormick is also with us, of Bentonville, Arkansas. Ron is 
the Senior Director for Local and Sustainable Produce Sourcing for 
Walmart. We are proud of Walmart in Arkansas and proud of the 
fact that Walmart has chosen to be a global retail leader in pro- 
viding access to locally sourced foods and other sustainable prac- 
tices. Many people do not realize this, but one of Walmart’s great- 
est strengths is logistics, and their knowledge and experience can 
help us clear many hurdles that have come between many Ameri- 
cans and the local foods they would like to have access to. 

Under Ron’s leadership, Walmart has committed to opening as 
many as 300 stores serving food to underserved areas. Walmart 
has pledged to sell one billion lbs of locally sourced foods produced 
by small and medium-sized farmers by 2015. Furthermore, 
Walmart is looking on improved nutrition initiatives and is being 
such a generous partner in the fight against hunger in the United 
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States and also in the world. So, Ron, thank you very much for 
being here. 

We are very, very proud of our Arkansas representatives today. 
Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. As you should be, and we welcome 
them. 

Ms. Goodman, who was introduced already by Senator Sherrod 
Brown, let me just say, has been the President and the CEO of the 
Cleveland Foodbank, the largest hunger relief organization in 
Northeast Ohio, since 1999, and we appreciate all of your efforts 
and welcome you here today, as well. 

And I know that Senator Casey had wanted to be here, Mr. 
Weidman, to be able — and he may hopefully be able to be here. He 
is juggling, as many of our members are today, multiple hearings. 
But we certainly want to welcome you Mr. John Weidman comes 
to us from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mr. Weidman is the Deputy 
Executive Director of the Food Trust, a Philadelphia-based non- 
profit that works to ensure that everyone has access to affordable 
and nutritious food. He provides oversight for the organization’s 
National Supermarket Campaign and its regional farmers’ markets 
program and led the effort to open Philadelphia’s Headhouse Farm- 
ers’ Market. We appreciate also your serving on the Pennsylvania 
Emergency Food Assistance Advisory Committee and other impor- 
tant awards. 

So welcome to each and every one of you, and again, we ask for 
five minutes of opening comments before we turn to questions. And 
first, we will turn to Mr. Carmody. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF DAN CARMODY, PRESIDENT, EASTERN 
MARKET CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Mr. Carmody. Good morning. Senator. Thank you. It is a pleas- 
ure to be here, and thank you, members, for hosting this really im- 
portant discussion. Warm greetings from the east side of Detroit. 

I thought in this sterile Federal office we would bring you a little 
slice of Eastern Market. 

[Beginning of videotape.] 

Mr. Fogelman. Eastern Market Corporation assumed manage- 
ment of the market in August of 2006, and in July of 2007, we ap- 
plied to the USDA to accept Bridge Cards on behalf of the farmers 
and vendors here at the market. The first week that we did the 
Bridge Card program, we accepted $83 in tokens. This past July, 
we sold over $14,000 in tokens. 

Double-Up Food Bucks is a SNAP incentive program. Working 
with the Fair Food Network, Eastern Market Corporation piloted 
the program in the summer of 2009. We kicked it off full-fledged 
with them in 2010 and 2011 and it has been incredibly successful. 

Basically, the program works like this. Our customers come to 
our Welcome Center and they purchase at least $20 of Food Stamp 
Bridge Card tokens, and we will match them up to $20 with a Dou- 
ble-Up Food Buck token. And the difference between the Double- 
Up Food Bucks tokens and the regular ones is the Double-Up are 
only good for Michigan-grown fruits and vegetables. So it is really 
a win-win. It puts more produce in the hands of the people that 
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often have the least access to it, and it also puts more money into 
our growers’ pockets. 

Mr. Jentzen. It is money in the hank. You know, it keeps rev- 
enue generating. 

Ms. Leadley. The fact that folks can use their EBT here at the 
market and can get access to produce that they have mayhe not ex- 
perienced before, and certainly are out of a lot of people’s price 
range if they did not have the EBT is really awesome. 

Mr. Young. It brings more money back into Detroit, back down 
to the city. 

Mr. Stabler. I think it is really a good thing because it helps 
promote the whole entire marketplace. 

Mr. Gyergyov. I guess that is the bottom line, is just more in- 
come that we bring in for ourselves. 

Ms. Bielat. Very surprised at the diversity. It is older people, 
younger people, a lot of different races, a lot of different ethnicities. 
It is just the diverse people that have 

Mr. Fogelman. When you add the $791,646 in Bridge Card sales 
since the program began in 2007 to the $236,592 in Double-Up 
Food Bucks distributed over the past three years, you have over a 
million dollars circulated here at Detroit’s Eastern Market, and 
that is over a million dollars into the pockets of our farmers and 
vendors, which means over a million dollars directly back into the 
Michigan economy. 

[End of videotape.] 

Mr. Carmody. Now, we are proud of our work to leverage SNAP 
to benefit both consumers and farmers. We think that is the way 
to go to try to make more with the tools we have got. But that mil- 
lion dollars is a small drop in the bucket to total SNAP redeemed 
in the City of Detroit, and as we pointed out earlier, despite geo- 
metric growth, farmers’ markets still are a fraction of our overall 
food industry. 

Fortunately, Eastern Market is not just a farmers’ market. It 
really is a regional food hub. In addition to our retail markets, we 
also have a wholesale market that serves regional growers and we 
are in a food district surrounded by 80 food processing and dis- 
tribution retail businesses. 

This notion of complementary entrepreneurial small local food, 
regional food businesses existing with larger-scale food systems is, 
I think, really at the heart of some of the discussions today. We 
think there is a huge opportunity. We see other industries, pub- 
lishing, where blogs thrive while major dailies contract and merge. 
We see my favorite metaphor from the world of beer, where in 
1980, there were 101 breweries. Today, the large brewers continue 
to get bigger, but since 1980, more than 1,800 small craft breweries 
have set up shop, selling beer based on consumer demand, no gov- 
ernment program, people wanting to pay more for a little bit dif- 
ferent quality product. 

We think that is what has to happen in our food world. We think 
that there is a chance to really create a lot of wealth and new jobs 
in Detroit and regions throughout the country based on local and 
regional food systems working in complementary fashion with re- 
gional, global, and national systems. 
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Healthy Metropolitan Food Hub, we take those words carefully. 
Healthy, because we believe food hubs can help create multiple 
channels for these small and emerging growers and processors who 
are trying to create new jobs and new wealth. Healthy, because we 
think that can contribute. As a public market, we are a place 
where the public convenes, a place where we can have a discussion 
about what is nutritious food. Lastly, metropolitan because we be- 
lieve that is the scale that is important, because that is where 
rural, urban, and suburban places can come together. 

On your sheet, you will see a number of initiatives we have done 
to try to build ourselves out as a food hub, including working with 
Detroit Public Schools, trying to, again, grow the number of proc- 
essors that are starting out in Detroit. Four years ago, we had no 
specialty food processors. This time of year, we have as many as 
60. We are building a community kitchen to make sure that we can 
explode that number in the future. 

I would be happy to answer any further questions about the 
USDA support we have got, relatively small, a couple hundred 
thousand dollars over the last few years to leverage more than $15 
million in private, foundation, and city support to help rebuild this 
old market into a healthy metropolitan food hub. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Carmody can be found on page 
42 in the appendix.] 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Well, thank you very much. 

I see that Senator Casey is here, and I know I briefly introduced 
Mr. Weidman, but if you wanted to make comments, as well, I told 
him that you were coming and certainly wanted to have an oppor- 
tunity to welcome him. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT CASEY, JR., U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator Casey. Well, thanks very much. Madam Chair. I appre- 
ciate you calling this hearing and for your leadership and for cov- 
ering for me. 

And as I come to this hearing, there is so much to eat on the 
table here, we should have more of these. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. That is right. 

Senator Casey. We are usually not greeted with those kinds of 
surprises. 

I will be brief, but I did want to thank our witnesses for being 
here at this hearing and also wanted to take a couple of minutes 
to introduce John Weidman and talk a little bit about his back- 
ground, some of which you have already heard, and I have not had 
the chance to formally say hello to him, and my arm is not that 
long so I will not try to reach over the table. 

But John is the Deputy Executive Director of the Food Trust, 
which is a Philadelphia-based nonprofit corporation working to en- 
sure that everyone has access to affordable and nutritious food. He 
advocates for public policy changes at the local. State, and Federal 
levels, and he helps us better understand the factors impacting the 
nutrition of lower-income individuals. He provides oversight for the 
organization’s National Supermarket Campaign and its regional 
farmers’ market program and led the effort to open Philadelphia’s 
Headhouse Farmers’ Market. 
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John has 18 years of experience in public policy advocacy in non- 
profit communication. He holds a Master’s, and you might have 
heard this before, a Master’s degree in political science from the 
University of Pennsylvania and serves on the Pennsylvania Emer- 
gency Food Assistance Advisory Committee and the Board of Direc- 
tors for the Pennsylvania Public Interest Research Group. 

I wanted to also add that I appreciate the work that the Food 
Trust itself does to connect poor children and families to the SNAP 
program as well as other vital services. As the Chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee, I asked our committee, the staff of our 
committee, to put together a report on Food Stamps and the SNAP 
program and the impact that the program has had during the re- 
cession. We know that the program prevented literally 4.4 mil- 
lion — I want to say that again, 4.4 million families — from falling 
into poverty than otherwise would have been the case in the midst 
of what has been for so many families a horrific recession. We 
know that millions of families had to temporarily rely upon the 
program when they lost their jobs and lost their ability to feed 
their families. 

So this program, as we all know, is critical to millions of Amer- 
ican families and especially those who are vulnerable. It has the 
lowest error rate in the program’s history and it operates quite effi- 
ciently. That is why I have been a strong supporter of it and I 
know this will be a continuing source of focus as we work on the 
farm bill and other issues. 

So, Madam Chair, I am grateful for your leadership on all these 
issues, and John, I want to formally welcome you here today. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you very much. 

We will proceed with Mr. McCormick. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF RON McCORMICK, SENIOR DIRECTOR OF 

LOCAL SOURCING AND SUSTAINABLE AGRICULTURE, 

WALMART STORES, INC., BENTONVILLE, ARKANSAS 

Mr. McCormick. Good morning. Madam Chair. I want to thank 
you for the opportunity to be here this morning. I am Ron McCor- 
mick. I am responsible for local produce sourcing programs and I 
lead our sustainable agriculture efforts at Walmart U.S. It is an 
honor to be here to talk about our locally grown produce sourcing 
program and our nutrition initiatives to help customers make 
healthy choices. 

Our consumer insights research shows us that more than 40 per- 
cent of our customers tell us that buying local really matters to 
them. They believe it tastes better, they know it is fresher, and 
they like supporting local economies. 

We have been sourcing local produce at Walmart for many years, 
but we formalized that commitment last year, in 2010, by pledging 
to double our sales of locally-grown produce, achieving nine percent 
of our total produce sales by the year 2015. We are really excited 
to be able to say that we exceeded that nine percent this last year 
and are continuing to see huge demand from our customers and 
huge sales on locally-grown produce. 

Walmart buys more U.S. agricultural products than any other re- 
tailer in the world, so we see an opportunity to use our position in 
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the marketplace to improve access to healthy and affordable local 
foods for our customers and for consumers all across the nation. 

Aside from our scale, we also see that our geographic footprint 
provides us with the unique ability to affect change. We operate 41 
state-of-the-art grocery distribution centers across the country. The 
advantage here is that many of them are located in potentially pro- 
ductive agricultural areas. We work to source more produce from 
areas close to these centers, allowing us to cut costs from the sup- 
ply chain and to sell a more affordable, fresher product to our cus- 
tomers. 

One of the many important benefits of sourcing locally relates to 
a larger Walmart initiative that addresses an issue our customers 
face every day: How to feed their families affordable and nutritious 
meals. With the understanding that making it easier to eat healthy 
depends on making it easier to shop healthy, we launched a nutri- 
tion initiative to reformulate thousands of everyday food items, lo- 
cate more stores near food deserts, save our customers a billion dol- 
lars on buying fresh fruits and vegetables, support nutrition edu- 
cation programs, and launch a new front-of-pack icon to help busy 
families identify healthier options as they shop in our stores. 

We also have a responsibility and an opportunity to promote 
more sustainable practices in the food and agriculture supply 
chain. One step we believe that is important is reducing the miles 
that food travels from farm to fork. For example, a few years ago, 
we bought — jalapenos came from Mexico and just a very few South- 
western States. Today, we are buying jalapenos from farmers in 27 
different States, even as far north as Minnesota. 

But this commitment to grow and sell more local produce has not 
come without challenges. We regularly talk to our suppliers and 
our farmers, your constituents, and we understand that farming 
specialty crops is difficult and risky due to unpredictable weather, 
the lack of a ready labor force, complex H(2)(a) requirements, a 
lack of capital, and a general aging of the American farmers. 

Large farms in traditional agricultural States will always be a 
major part of our business. As a big retailer, we value those rela- 
tionships. But as the population grows and as we encourage great- 
er consumption of fruits and vegetables, we will need even more 
sources of product to meet the demand that we anticipate in the 
future. These challenges present an opportunity for us to do more 
to help small-scale farmers. 

One step we have taken, and working with the USDA in this ef- 
fort, is creating small farmer intensive workshops which outline 
what farmers need to do to work with big customers like Walmart 
and other retailers and the food service industry. These workshops 
focus on food safety, labeling, refrigeration and packaging require- 
ments, equipment and workforce needs, and third-party resources. 
As we expand this program, it is very important that everyone has 
access to it and we are working to identify and create more oppor- 
tunities for women and minority-owned farmers to sell to Walmart. 

Of course, it is impossible for us to talk to every farmer and deal 
with every grower, so we strongly support farmer-led co-ops and 
third-party management partners. These partnerships add value 
and allow farmers access to markets that they otherwise would not. 
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But let me stress that sourcing locally cannot compromise food 
safety or the health and wellness of our customers, so we worked 
with the Global Food Safety Initiative to create a scalable approach 
to food safety for our small and developing suppliers. This gives 
Walmart the confidence that these farmers have critical food safety 
programs in place. 

To scale this, we need to engage stakeholders in ag finance and 
a whole range of sources. To the end that we are making headway 
here, I think what speaks the loudest is the amount of product that 
we have been able to buy from local farmers and that our shoppers 
find in our stores all across the country, whether it is from States 
like Michigan, where we source dozens of items, to other States 
where we are just developing brand new programs that we hope 
someday will rival those availabilities of product close to the cus- 
tomer that we do business with. Working together, we see the pos- 
sibility of doing so much more in the future. 

We certainly appreciate — on behalf of all the Walmart associates 
that are working on this program, we thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to be here and the opportunity to work together with so 
many important people. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McCormick can be found on page 
68 in the appendix.] 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Well, thank you very much. 

Mr. Hardin, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF JODY HARDIN, FARMER, GRADY, ARKANSAS 

Mr. Hardin. Yes. Thank you. Madam Chair, for this opportunity 
to be here to talk about local food production. 

I am a fifth generation family farmer from Grady, Arkansas. We 
own 1,000 acres with about 50 percent of it leased to other row 
crop farmers. We raise 150 acres in vegetables that we sell in re- 
gional wholesale markets and directly to consumers through a com- 
munity-supported agriculture program and in our own farm stores. 

I have been participating in farmers’ markets for 26 years, in- 
come which I used to pay for my college education and my boarding 
school. As founder and President of the Certified Arkansas Farm- 
ers’ Market, I have witnessed the tremendous growth in demand 
for local foods and its impact on the rural economy. We have about 
37 employees that are employed in my local food businesses, in- 
cluding jobs at our store in a downtown food desert. I am here 
today to share the successful economic opportunities I have found 
in producing food for local markets and to discuss the barriers that 
we face for continued growth. 

In 2009, we received a Farmers’ Market Promotion Program 
grant from USDA’s Ag Marketing Service. Through competitive 
grants, FMPP increases and strengthens direct producer-to-con- 
sumer channels by funding marketing proposals for CSAs, farmers’ 
markets, roadside stands, and other direct marketing strategies, 
such as agrotourism. 

Our small FMPP grant had big payoffs. We went from about 400 
customers per market day to over 1,000. We quadrupled our an- 
nual sales thanks to FMPP. Our 2008 season came in at about 
$300,000 in sales. In 2010, our sales were about $1.5 million, the 
year after our grant. 
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As farmers got wind of the increasing consumer demand, we 
went from between 12 to 15 farmers per market day to over 30. We 
developed 20 lasting partnerships with local and regional chefs 
that continue today. All in all, we were able to build a larger clien- 
tele, we were able to build a larger base of farmers, and we gen- 
erated dollars back into the local economy. In fact, I can honestly 
say that without our FMPP grant, our market and the economy 
would be lagging. 

But we have a real problem. There is a widespread and growing 
demand for locally-produced food, but significant barriers exist to 
meeting this demand. All roads point to a glass ceiling for small- 
scale diversified farms, a glass ceiling that we can shatter with in- 
vestment in minimal processing, aggregation, storage, infrastruc- 
ture, as well as appropriate market technologies, training, and risk 
management tools. 

For example, in the summer in Arkansas, a large number of our 
crops come off the farm around the same time. This is when farm- 
ers need help the most because prices are very low. At the same 
time, schools are looking for an inventory of affordable local foods 
that they can plan their meals out in advance of the coming school 
year. If we could process food in the summer when farmers are pro- 
ducing and schools are out using simple processing techniques like 
IQF and then store these products for the school year, farmers 
would win and schools would win. School food service companies 
like Sysco can work with the food center to distribute the food. 

One part of the solution is an aggregation and distribution center 
which we have tried to start. Unfortunately, despite our best efforts 
and my own experience, we cannot seem to get the food center off 
the ground. We need public dollars to jump-start this initiative. 
Just like we found with our FMPP grant, a little seed money in the 
short term can make a huge difference in the long term. 

Two of our major distributors as well as retailers are begging me 
to connect them with local farmers and send them local food. Their 
combined sales in Arkansas are about half-a-billion dollars per 
year. What we lack, however, is the appropriate infrastructure to 
get the foods ready for market. We need FMPP plus a local mar- 
keting promotion program to enable farmers to supply wholesale 
local foods. 

We have more and more farmers and ranchers wanting to con- 
nect with schools, grocery stores, and restaurants to boost income. 
Along with renewing and increasing funding for FMPP in the new 
farm bill, I would like to see the program expanded program- 
matically and in dollars to include grants for these scaled-up sales. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. you recently championed the National 
Food Safety Farmer Training Program. Thank you for this very 
much. In Arkansas, most of our farmers do not have GAP certifi- 
cation which our three food distribution companies require. As you 
write the next farm bill, I would like to see this program funded 
so it can train farmers and small processors on food safety meas- 
ures. 

I learned from my father and on my own the extraordinary chal- 
lenges that specialty crop producers and diversified farm operators 
face when it comes to crop insurance. I want the new farm bill to 
authorize the creation and implementation of a whole farm revenue 
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insurance product that is available in all States and in all counties. 
The product would work for all diversified operations, including but 
not limited to specialty crops, mixed grain, livestock, or dairy oper- 
ations, both organic and conventional. 

Finally, I would like to speak to the many crop insurance bar- 
riers that organic producers face. Organic farmers have been re- 
quired to pay a surcharge for coverage based on a dubious assump- 
tion that organic production methods result in more risk. Second, 
FSA and RMA lack reliable organic price data. As a result, organic 
farmers have found that most crop insurance policies do not pay 
farmers for losses at organic prices, but instead at convention 
prices for the crop. The new farm bill should ensure RMA has suffi- 
cient data on organic crop prices so producers can receive payments 
at the correct prices. I would also like for the new farm bill to re- 
move the organic premium surcharge on all crops. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity and I would be happy 
to take questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hardin can be found on page 61 
in the appendix.] 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Goodman, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF ANNE GOODMAN, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICER, CLEVELAND FOODBANK, CLEVELAND, 

OHIO 

Ms. Goodman. Thank you. Good morning. Madam Chairwoman 
and members of the committee. I am honored to be here rep- 
resenting food banks and agencies involved in the day-to-day fight 
against hunger. There are 200 food banks covering every county in 
the United States who are members of Feeding America. Together, 
we serve more than 61,000 pantries, shelters, soup kitchens, and 
other organizations that provide food directly to people in need. 

The need is currently greater than ever. Demand continues to in- 
crease, even as we have begun to see a decline in unemployment. 
We are seeing new faces. Many have run out of unemployment ben- 
efits, exhausted savings, or had to take jobs paying far less than 
they were making before the recession. They have turned to pan- 
tries, the SNAP program, or both for help. 

But while our ability to meet the need has been tested, the effec- 
tiveness with which food banks and the Federal nutrition programs 
together have responded provides me with great hope. It is critical 
that we continue to support these programs to ensure their ability 
to meet the immediate need, but it is important to note these in- 
vestments also reap long-term benefits, preventing higher health, 
education, and workforce productivity costs associated with hunger 
and poor nutrition. 

One of the greatest success stories of the recent recession is how 
effectively SNAP responded to protect families from hunger. SNAP 
expands in hard times, helping families buy groceries and freeing 
up resources for other needs like rent, utilities, and transportation. 
SNAP is serving millions of people who cannot find a job, can only 
find part-time work, or cannot work because of a disability. 

Do not get me wrong, it is still a struggle. On average, SNAP 
only allows $1.50 per person per meal. So in most cases, SNAP 
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does not provide enough money to last recipients throughout the 
month. There are also many people struggling to put food on the 
table who do not qualify for SNAP. In both cases, they turn to 
emergency food pantries to fill the gaps. Any cuts to SNAP benefits 
or eligibility would only increase the overwhelming need we are al- 
ready seeing. 

To illustrate this point, let me tell you about Cassandra, who has 
three children and is making $11 an hour working full-time. She 
is not eligible for SNAP. She takes home $1,468 a month after 
taxes. She pays rent, utilities, puts gas in the car to get to work, 
and one of her children has asthma, requiring frequent doctor vis- 
its and daily medication. There is no room for error for Cassandra, 
no room for a muffler that needs repairing or a few days off from 
work to care for a sick child. She makes choices. One month, she 
pays the electric bill, and the next it is the gas bill. Food is a gen- 
uine luxury. Because the food bank helped Cassandra supplement 
her meager food budget, she was able to pay both the electric bill 
and the gas bill in the same month. 

Our food bank and the pantries we serve rely on The Emergency 
Food Assistance Program, or TEFAP, which supplied 27 percent of 
the food we distributed last year. TEFAP provides some of the most 
nutritious food we distribute, such as milk, green beans, and chick- 
ens. Unfortunately, unlike SNAP, TEFAP does not automatically 
grow when need grows. In fact, TEFAP actually declined markedly 
when we needed it most, falling 30 percent in 2011. Because strong 
agriculture markets led to fewer bonus purchases, no other sources 
are increasing to fill that gap and more Federal TEFAP support is 
urgently needed. 

In addition to emergency food, we continue to develop programs 
to better meet our clients’ needs. One of those areas is nutrition. 
In 2011, 28 percent of the food we distributed was produce. We are 
working on a project right now to allow local farmers to blast-freeze 
their product and sell it year-round. A portion of that would be do- 
nated so our food bank could distribute frozen fruits and vegetables 
throughout the year. 

Providing healthy food is important, but sometimes people do not 
know how to prepare it. I have handed out produce countless times 
where a client did not know what to do with something, like leeks 
or a turnip, and passed it over. But when we provide recipes and 
samples, people are informed and they make different choices. We 
educate clients about how to grow, cook, and shop for healthy food 
on a limited budget. We use community gardens, tastings, and 
demonstrations to show the impact of nutrition on health and just 
how good healthy food can taste. 

Another area where we are evolving to meet our clients’ needs 
is the growing senior population. We deliver food boxes to several 
senior programs throughout the Commodity Supplemental Food 
Program. I talked to a woman at one site about how hard it is to 
take two buses to get to the nearest grocery store. Even then, she 
is only able to carry two bags home. When we could distribute the 
CSFP food box package to her once a month, it was a Godsend. 

I have spent time with her and I wish you could, too. I urge each 
one of you to visit your local food bank. Decisions that are small 
numbers in the Federal budget have such an impact on real people. 
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Feeding the hungry is not a partisan issue, it is a collective respon- 
sibility. Indeed, I think it is a moral responsibility. We have the 
power to make sure people like Cassandra do not have to choose 
between food and heat for her family and that an elderly woman 
is not home without groceries. 

With our nation focused on deficit reduction, I am here to plead 
with you not to cut these programs. I urge you instead to make 
small, targeted investments to enable food banks like mine to bet- 
ter meet the need. 

With that, I offer these recommendations. Protect SNAP from 
cuts and harmful policy changes. The program is working as in- 
tended to provide benefits that are timely, targeted, and temporary. 
I can tell you for certain that charity cannot make up the dif- 
ference if SNAP benefits or eligibility are cut. 

Increase the funding for mandatory TEFAP and set aside a por- 
tion of the specialty crop purchase requirements to go specifically 
to food banks. The farm bill should also clarify USDA’s authority 
to make TEFAP bonus purchases. 

Let me close by telling you about a special woman who has been 
visiting a food bank pantry for several months. She sent us a check 
for five dollars over the holidays. Even with scarce resources, she 
made the sacrifice because she wanted to do her part. I am con- 
fident that even in a time of limited resources, we, too, can make 
decisions that reflect our shared value of helping our neighbors in 
need. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Goodman can be found on page 
46 in the appendix.] 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Weidman. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN WEIDMAN, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR, FOOD TRUST, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Weidman. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Mem- 
ber Roberts, and members of the committee for inviting me to tes- 
tify. My name is John Weidman and I am the Deputy Executive 
Director of the Food Trust, a nonprofit group founded in Philadel- 
phia 20 years ago with the mission of improving access to afford- 
able, nutritious food. We work with over 65,000 children each year 
through the SNAP-Ed Program, where we work to implement fun 
and innovative nutrition education programs that have been prov- 
en to reduce childhood obesity by 50 percent. We also run 26 farm- 
ers’ markets, manage a Healthy Corner Store Program with over 
600 stores, and work around the country to bring more grocery 
stores to urban and rural areas. 

For the past five months, the Food Trust has been convening a 
regional farm bill working group composed of farmers, public 
health advocates, environmentalists, and hunger advocates to dis- 
cuss the upcoming farm bill reauthorization. We know that the 
farm bill will have a huge impact on greater Philadelphia. Thou- 
sands living in poverty in our region depend on SNAP and those 
SNAP dollars, in turn, are a vital part of the economy in low-in- 
come communities. 

The farm bill also supports our regional food system through pro- 
grams like the Farmers’ Market Nutrition Program, the Farmers’ 
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Market Promotion Program, and the Community Food Projects Pro- 
gram. We believe there is a tremendous opportunity through the 
farm bill to improve access to healthy food in low-income commu- 
nities across the country. 

And I want to share with you today three innovative food initia- 
tives that we are involved with which are improving the health and 
economies of urban and rural communities and which have the po- 
tential to be scaled up and expanded. 

The first is the Fresh Food Financing Initiative, launched in 
2004 as a public-private partnership with the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the Food Trust, and the Reinvestment Fund. The 
program provides one-time loan and grant financing to attract gro- 
cery stores to underserved urban and rural areas. And using a 
State investment of $30 million leveraged with additional capital 
by TRF, the program has led to 88 projects totaling $190 million 
in investment and 5,000 jobs. 

Stores range from full-service 70,000-square-foot supermarkets to 
small corner groceries, farmers’ markets, and co-ops, and approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the projects are in rural areas and small 
towns. Research shows that access matters. The Food Trust and 
Policy Link reviewed 132 different studies that found that access 
impacts health, it improves eating habits, and those habits prevent 
obesity. 

In 2011, using the Pennsylvania program as a model, the Obama 
administration launched the Healthy Food Financing Initiative. 
The Food Trust has been proud to be working with our partners. 
Policy Link, the Reinvestment Fund, and the National Grocers As- 
sociation, and many others to realize this vision. Since its launch, 
$77 million has been allocated for HFFI projects and other projects 
improving access to healthy food. And by providing this one-time 
loan and grant financing as an incentive, the HFFI will attract 
fresh food retailers the communities want and need. 

There is a significant momentum for HFFI around the country, 
and places like New York, Illinois, California, New Jersey, New Or- 
leans have all created financing programs based on the Pennsyl- 
vania model. In each of these programs, CDFIs have been key driv- 
ers of success because of their ability to leverage additional private 
dollars. For example, in New York, the Low Income Investment 
Fund, a CDFI, was able to leverage a $10 million State investment 
with an additional $20 million in private capital. 

This national effort, though, is still in a very nascent stage, and 
in order to realize the incredible success that Pennsylvania has 
achieved over five years, we will need a large and sustained effort 
over several years. The good news is that we know what to do and 
we can do it successfully, and this one-time infusion of grant and 
loan financing results in businesses that are both economic and so- 
cial anchors for urban and rural areas. 

Senator Gillibrand has introduced legislation to build on the Na- 
tional Healthy Food Financing Program through the creation of a 
National Fund Manager housed at the USDA. This structure would 
mirror closely the public-private partnership of the Pennsylvania 
Fresh Food Program and allow the leverage of millions in private 
capital nationally. 
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The farm bill is an appropriate vehicle to fully invest in a na- 
tional effort to bring healthy food access to every city and small 
town that needs it. 

Next, I want to tell you about efforts in our re^on to get more 
locally grown produce into schools. In greater Philadelphia, there 
is great momentum around farm-to-school programs to educate 
youth and increase consumption of healthy food. In particular, I 
want to talk about the Eat Fresh Here Program that we launched 
with the School District of Philadelphia. It is providing fresh locally 
grown fruits and vegetables to students, teachers, and school staff. 
And working with Fair Food and a food hub called the Common 
Market, we have provided 32 schools with over 56,000 pounds of 
fresh produce so far this year. The program provides training and 
technical assistance for school cafeteria staff and cooks that help 
them incorporate fresh produce into school meals, and many more 
farm-to-school programs like Eat Fresh Here could be started or 
scaled up around the nation, helping to prevent childhood obesity 
and grow rural farm jobs. 

And last, a Healthy Food Incentive Program called the Philly 
Food Bucks Program, similar to Mr. Carmody’s program at Eastern 
Market. Over the last two years, the Food Trust in partnership 
with the Philadelphia Department of Public Health has piloted the 
Philly Food Bucks Program, a $2 coupon provided to SNAP bene- 
ficiaries for every $5 spent at any of our 26 farmers’ markets in 
Philadelphia. And the evaluation of the program has yielded some 
very interesting data. Over two years, SNAP sales have increased 
335 percent within our farmers’ market network, and 77 percent of 
Philly Food Bucks users report an increased intake of fruits and 
vegetables. So the evaluation has shown that Philly Food Bucks is 
working to encourage healthier eating and our farmers like it, too. 
Over 70 percent reported an increase in sales due to the program. 

In closing, we are proud of the success we are having in our re- 
gion, yet we know that one in three children will develop Type II 
diabetes in their lifetime. This is not acceptable for our children’s 
health and it is not sustainable for our economy. By expanding 
these food initiatives nationally, we know that we can create thou- 
sands of jobs as well as prevent obesity and diet-related diseases 
that threaten to worsen our deficit. Our region’s continued progress 
depends on a strong farm bill that steers our citizens towards 
healthier foods, supports regional farm systems, and ensures that 
all children grow up surrounded by easily accessible and affordable 
nutritious food. 

Thank you, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Weidman can be found on page 
87 in the appendix.] 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you very much. We appreciate 
all of your testimony and the really important work that all of you 
are doing. 

Let me start with Dan Carmody and what is happening at East- 
ern Market. You have been operating a farmers’ market and a food 
hub for a lot of years. Eastern Market has been around a long 
time. But I know that you are now working with other commu- 
nities, both around Detroit but also up in Traverse City in northern 
Michigan and so on, helping them to set up food hubs or working 
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with them to try to do that. What have you found to be the greatest 
challenges in getting some of these markets started or helping mar- 
kets to expand into serving as a food hub? 

Mr. Carmody. a lot of communities with successful farmers’ 
markets are trying to figure out how to take the next step, because 
really, the difference between a farmers’ market is farmer-to-public 
sales. A food hub is farmer-to-multiple sale channels. When I lose 
sleep at night, it is because this surge of young starter farmer- 
ranchers comes to the market in August with their truckload of to- 
matoes and they are not there for Senator Roberts’ November de- 
livery date. Somebody has got to be in the middle helping to de- 
velop the multiple sales channels and go into processing or third- 
party transactions to go to Walmart or wherever. And especially 
the smaller farmers, that does not happen by itself. 

In terms of trying to take farmers’ markets to the next step, in 
the State of Michigan, the State MDA in partnership with MSU is 
trying to build a regional food hub system throughout the State. 
We have been working with people in Traverse City that have a 
great facility, an old mental health facility that has a full com- 
missary that could be a very integrated food processing distribution 
facility overnight. But most places do not have facilities in place 
and trying to build that aggregation point, there is an infrastruc- 
ture need. 

I think before you get to the infrastructure, though, you have to 
get some best practices around networking and who needs to be at 
the table, and that grouping of producers and distributors and 
aggregators and end users have to get together and try to under- 
stand where the gaps are in the system. We found that sort of 
backdoor working with institutional buyers in Chicago — in Detroit, 
trying to build new distribution channels for our growers. Detroit 
Public Schools wants to replace 30 percent of its student meal con- 
tent from highly processed to locally grown or minimally processed, 
but we had to send Michigan-grown produce to Indianapolis be- 
cause we could not find a small processing house to cut, wash, and 
pack the product. 

We discovered a senior Meals on Wheels program that imports 
from Jackson, Mississippi, daily 4,100 senior meals. Now, no knock 
against Jackson, Mississippi, but somehow, there ought to be a food 
system that can supply that product a little closer to home. 

And so as you begin to peel back and try to figure out where 
those gaps are in the market, that is where the food hub concept 
comes in. Again, it is not replacing. It is really trying to figure out 
where those entrepreneurial opportunities are that maybe are a lit- 
tle smaller scale that the bigger systems are overlooking. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you. 

Mr. Hardin, I wonder a couple of things. One, I know you have 
a farmers’ market in Argenta and it is in a food desert 

Mr. Hardin. Yes. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. — a very important concept now as we 
look at what is happening for so many urban areas and certain 
rural areas. How has the local community around the market de- 
veloped since you have created it? Have you seen a change? 

Mr. Hardin. Yes, a very good question. I have witnessed some- 
thing I had never seen before in growth. About 2007, we began our 
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local food movement, developing a brand new market called the 
Certified Arkansas Farmers’ Market, and since then, we have just 
seen — it was a blighted area. No one would ever come down to this 
part of town. And since 2007, we have seen new restaurants, new 
grocery stores, which I co-founded one, but there was tremendous 
community investment in it and support from that, and now I 
think there are over 1,200 homes planned in the downtown area 
now. People want to live there. People were building walkable com- 
munities. It is an amazing growth that we have seen and every- 
body around Central Arkansas has witnessed this growth and ev- 
erybody now wants to create their own farmers’ market and help 
their farmers. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. That is great. 

Mr. Hardin. Thank you. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Mr. McCormick — I am sorry, Mr. 
Carmody 

Mr. Carmody. Could I just add an outsider’s perspective on the 
Argenta situation? 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Absolutely. 

Mr. Carmody. I actually wrote an economic development strat- 
egy in 1996 before all of that was happening. But I think it just 
illustrates a good point between what happens when you take light 
rail and a transportation system investment and add it on to a 
local food system investment. 

Mr. Hardin. Exactly. 

Mr. Carmody. You really get miraculous results. It is, again, one 
of those examples, I think, in an austere fiscal world when you can 
add two plus two and get ten. 

Chairwoman STABENOW. Great. Thanks. 

And then, finally, before my time is up, Mr. McCormick, could 
you just speak to a little bit more — you have talked about small 
farmers and the work that Walmart is doing, which we appreciate. 
But if you had a food hub, would that allow you organizationally 
to be able to do more with small growers or medium-sized growers 
in the kinds of things we are talking about here? 

Mr. McCormick. I think when I go to bed at night and have 
dreams of things that would be wonderful, having food hubs near 
our 41 food distribution centers would be the answer to my per- 
sonal prayers and a great part of our business model, because for 
us, we are talking about more sustainable agriculture and for 
building a supply chain that can sustain itself. And I think, there, 
it is an integrated supply chain, not just buying from lots of small 
farmers. 

Chairwoman STABENOW. Great. Thank you very much. 

Senator Roberts. 

Senator Roberts. Well, thank you. Madam Chairman, and it is 
an absolute delight to see my colleague from Vermont, Senator 
Leahy, come here. I thought it was a dairy hearing. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. They are passing notes back and forth. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Roberts. Anyway, the champion of the small farmer in 
Vermont, five-foot-two, and a retired stockbroker, but then there is 
another whole story to that. 

Chairwoman STABENOW. Do not go there. 
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Senator Roberts. I will not go there. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Roberts. Mr. McCormick, meeting your food safety re- 
quirements, why is it difficult or more difficult for a grower with 
50 acres to implement food safety standards and undergo food safe- 
ty audits? It would seem to me that somebody with smaller land 
and limited commodities, that you could implement the good agri- 
culture practices as opposed to somebody in Western Kansas who 
has 5,000 acres or 15,000 acres and several different commodities. 

Mr. McCormick. Senator, I think that it is not necessarily hard- 
er. It is a matter of the obstacles being greater for a small farmer 
that does not have a lot of capital and does not have a lot of time 
to invest in it. 

Senator Roberts. What obstacles? 

Mr. McCormick. A piece of it is simply the cost of the audit 
itself So for a small farmer to pay for an audit that is going to av- 
erage them around $1,500, it is a large capital outlay for them. 

Senator Roberts. So on scale 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Senator Roberts. Okay. 

Mr. McCormick. So it is difficult. And one of the great values 
of routine audits is more than just what the auditor helps prevent 
happening. It is the repeated visits from an audit help a farmer get 
better, whether he is small or he is large. It helps him develop a 
system that prevents the threats to food safety from occurring. So 
often for a very small farmer that wants to grow to be a bigger 
farmer, there is a capital outlay that is going to come there, too. 
So the audit is — and it is a new experience sometimes for the small 
farmer. So it is just a daunting experience and the time that is in- 
volved and the capital outlay is a lot for a very small farmer. 

Senator Roberts. Does Walmart require third-party food safety 
audits of all suppliers, regardless of size? 

Mr. McCormick. All suppliers, regardless of size. Our smallest 
farmers, we have kind of a step-up program where we work to take 
them to GFSI certification standards, the highest standards that 
are around. 

Senator Roberts. What is the cost of an audit for a grower with 
50 acres of land, and how have you been able to try to mitigate 
these costs with these folks? 

Mr. McCormick. So an audit can cost $750 to about $1,500, plus 
sometimes the travel cost of the audit. Often, the travel cost is 
some of the most expensive. So one of the things that our small 
farmers tend to benefit from us is that our food safety department 
and the small farmers in an area around one of our distribution 
centers coordinate our activity together. So rather than have an 
auditor fly in and pay a large amount of money to fly in to do the 
audit for that one farmer 

Senator Roberts. Fly in? 

Mr. McCormick. Fly in, drive in, it depends on where the farm 
is. That is a challenge to food safety today, is having 

Senator Roberts. Why can they not drive? Why do they have to 
fly? How do they fly? General aviation, or what? 

Mr. McCormick. They fly on commercial aviation, and it de- 
pends on where it is. 
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Senator Roberts. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. Some small farmers are — and big farmers are 
fortunate that they have auditors close by. Other farmers, espe- 
cially small farmers in areas where there is not a concentration of 
small farmers, the auditor has to fly into a town and drive also into 
the farm. 

Senator Roberts. I have got it. All right. 

Mr. Hardin, one concern I hear from consumers purchasing at 
local farmers’ markets is that in not all cases are the products ac- 
tually grown and processed and shipped locally. In other words, if 
you had a Chiquita banana sold at the local farmers’ market, clear- 
ly, that was not grown down the street, or for that matter even in 
this country. What have the markets in your areas done to ensure 
vendors are selling only the local product? 

Mr. Hardin. Well, that was a big issue for us starting about 
2004 or 2005 and we have been working for several years trying 
to figure it out. We have determined that source verification, actu- 
ally creating markets where we require a source verification, where 
we go on farms, some market management goes there, and we have 
realized that is just necessary. We cannot have a successful market 
without it because there are impostors that will come into the mar- 
ket and they will put on their farmer hat and sell things and tell 
the customer they came from local areas and it is really displacing 
a local farmer. So it is really important to me that we verify the 
source of the produce. 

Senator Roberts. Mr. Weidman, you provide local fresh fruits 
and vegetables to schools in Philadelphia all year. How do you do 
that in the winter? 

Mr. Weidman. Yes, it is tougher in the winter, absolutely. So we 
work seasonally, mainly with the food hub, the common market. 
There are some products that do go year-round, though. We actu- 
ally have a farmers’ market in Philadelphia that is open all 
throughout the winter, root vegetables and other things, but 

Senator Roberts. Where do they get those from in the middle of 
the winter? 

Mr. Weidman. Some of them are using — I am actually not a 
farming expert, but some of them use hoop houses, things that try 
to extend the growing season. But, yes, it is definitely — we have 
the most stuff comes in closer to the growing season and the har- 
vest season. 

Senator Roberts. Okay. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. My 
time is up. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Well, thank you very much. 

And Senator Leahy, former Chairman of the committee, welcome 
this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATRICK J. LEAHY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Leahy. Thank you. Chairwoman. Of course, I remember 
working with Senator Roberts when he chaired the House Agri- 
culture Committee. Thank you for holding the hearing. I think it 
is important 

Senator Roberts. Senator, that was another era. 

[Laughter.] 
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Senator Roberts. Thrilling days of yesteryear, however, I would 
add. 

Senator Leahy. It was not that long ago. Neither one of us had 
hair then, either. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Leahy. I think it is important to have this kind of a 
hearing. It shows the importance of local food as an economic driv- 
er in our States. It know it is extremely important in mine. 

But before I get started on the questions, I would ask consent. 
Madam Chairwoman, to submit several documents for the record 
relating to local food issues in Vermont. 

[The information of Hon. Patrick J. Leahy can be found on pages 
114, 119, 168 and 220 in the appendix.] 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Without objection. 

Senator Leahy. Now, as I read your testimony, many of you 
point out the Farmers’ Market Promotion Program has been instru- 
mental in strengthening producer-to-consumer efforts, improving 
access to local foods. In Vermont, we have had the availability of 
EBT machines so participants in Vermont’s SNAP program — we 
call it Three Squares Vermont — can take advantage of farmers’ 
markets. We have 37 market locations. EBT sales totaled around 
$70,000. That may seem small in large States. It is significant in 
a small State like ours. 

Mr. Hardin, you mentioned some of the successes you have seen 
with the EBT program in Arkansas. What are some of the barriers 
that you found in expanding EBT to farmers’ markets, because 
even a State as large as Arkansas, I am sure you have some of the 
same issues that we have in our State of Vermont. 

Mr. Hardin. Yes. I think our sales are about the same as 
Vermont. We have really had a slow start, but it right now seems 
to be gaining momentum. 

I would like to see an expansion of the program, or access to 
more of the electronic wireless devices so that farmers can, you 
know, CSA programs can have these things and farm stores can 
have the tools so that 

Senator Leahy. Is that one of the biggest barriers? 

Mr. Hardin. No, it is not, actually. One of the biggest barriers 
is just an awareness of where the markets are and that you can — 
that EBT is accepted at farmers’ markets. We really have lacking 
in a campaign in our State to really get it out there. But as the 
awareness grows, we are seeing much more interest and participa- 
tion each year, and I think we are really building on that this year 
and next. I have seen a lot of growth recently. 

Senator Leahy. I wrote the farm-to-school program included in 
the child nutrition law, and this year it is going to be rolled out 
with the mandatory grant money to get school kids locally grown, 
nutritious foods. But we also find the problems when you have ei- 
ther outdated or non-existent infrastructure. How can States work 
best on that to get food from a regional or local area to the schools? 
Could you have more flexible delivery options, for example? 

Mr. Hardin. Well, we — are you still addressing me? 

Senator Leahy. Sure, as well as anybody else who wants to jump 
in on that one, too. 
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Mr. Hardin. Well, I am sure there is a better answer here, but 
I would like to say that we have struggled with this. What we 
would like to do is set up aggregation processing facilities geared 
directly for our schools. Our biggest concern from the schools are 
that they cannot — there is no inventory of local food and they are 
required to do a lot more meal planning throughout the school 
year. So we want to have an inventory, have some kind of projec- 
tion of what will be available for the school year so that they can 
adequately plan for their menus. Regional markets, more organized 
distribution centers. 

Senator Leahy. Does anybody else want to add to that? 

Mr. Carmody. One thing that could contribute mightily would be 
to allow commodity entitlement credits to be used to buy local prod- 
ucts. It would be a procedural change. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you. 

Mr. Weidman. And we are working with the National Farm-To- 
School Network regionally in our region, kind of taking a traveling 
road show to the different school districts to teach things like knife 
skills training and recipe demonstrations to help them, you know, 
encourage them to get more fresh produce and locally grown 
produce into the school meals. 

Mr. Carmody. I would just further add that it is really — you 
have to think 360 about this. It is how to get to the kids, the teach- 
ers, and parents. And so we will be announcing in April in Detroit 
with the DPS a major expansion in their school garden program 
tied to kids learning in the classroom what they eat in the cafeteria 
and then trying to build in a parent education piece through the 
SNAP education program, and it really ties it all together. 

Senator Leahy. Anyone else? Thank you. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Thank you very much. 

Senator Leahy. Chairwoman, thank you. I will probably have 
some further questions for the record. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Well, thank you very, very much. 

Before we close the hearing, I did want to ask Ms. Goodman, be- 
cause I think your testimony was so important in terms of need 
and what is happening for real families every day and how impor- 
tant all of the food assistance programs are, but I am wondering, 
how do each of the programs that the food banks utilize fit together 
from your standpoint to be able to meet the need, whether it is 
emergency food assistance or SNAP or food bank dollars or Com- 
modity Supplemental Food Program. How do they fit together, and 
what happens when one of those is cut? 

Ms. Goodman. Well, that is a great question and I am glad you 
asked. Here today, I mentioned CSFP, TEFAP, and SNAP, and 
those three particularly work together well with the private efforts 
of food banks. It is kind of a public-private leveraging capability 
that is really perfect, in my view. 

But SNAP really is the first line of defense, I would say, for peo- 
ple, because it is grocery dollars that people can get to supplement 
budgets that just do not allow them to get by, as I said. 

And then they are not going to be able to make it through the 
month, and there are people, as I mentioned, that do not get — are 
not eligible for SNAP benefits. So there is the Emergency Food Sys- 
tem, and we are providing, however small, six percent of the emer- 
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gency food in this country. So we have got to he there, and 75 per- 
cent of that food actually conies from the private sector. But 25 per- 
cent does come from the TEFAP program and it is among the most 
nutritious food that we provide. I mean, last year, off the top of my 
head, we had milk, we had chicken, we had green heans, we had 
fresh oranges. I mean, it is tremendous product. So that Emer- 
gency Food System is the safety net, I would say, for the people 
who are not eligible for SNAP or who are using SNAP and it does 
not make it through the month. 

And then CSFP is particularly important because SNAP is so un- 
derutilized by seniors. There are a couple of reasons, I think. The 
first is it is particularly stigmatized by seniors and many seniors 
that I have seen think, well, somebody needs it worse than I do. 
But then mobility issues are a really big deal, just getting down to 
the Department of Job and Family Services to apply for Food 
Stamps and then getting to the grocery store, to use the example 
that I mentioned in my testimony. So just accessing the grocery 
store makes Food Stamps perhaps moot in some cases. So those 
food boxes that are delivered directly to, say, the senior high-rise 
for seniors are crucial, and there are actually meals in those boxes 
that are specifically designed for the nutritional needs of those sen- 
ior clients. 

So you can see that certainly each of them is serving a specific 
need and they work together in a way that is not necessarily dupli- 
cative but complementary, and they are working with the private 
sector, as well. So we are all working together. 

Chairwoman Stabenow. Right. Well, thank you very much, 
again, to all of you. This is a very, very important part of what we 
do in constructing a farm bill to meet nutritional needs and create 
new opportunities for growers around every community, I think, in 
America. So we thank you again for your testimony. 

Any additional questions for the record should be submitted to 
the committee clerk five business days from today, which is five 
o’clock on Wednesday, March 14. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:32 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Agriculture Committee Hearing 
March 7, 2012 

Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
Statement for the Record 
Senator Robert P. Casey, Jr. 

I want to thank the Chairwoman and Ranking Member for holding today’s hearing. It’s 
important to talk about how agriculture is helping our local economies. Supporting 
Pennsylvanian agriculture has been a priority of mine since taking office. Agriculture provides 
jobs for many Pennsylvanians. And as we know, successful local, healthy food systems bolster 
local economies, provide access to fresh, healthy foods and improve nutrition for consumers. 

I introduced a bill, the Growing Opportunities for Agriculture and Responding to Markets Act, or 
the GO FARM Act, which will help to create jobs in the agriculture industry by enhancing local 
food systems and encouraging production of food for local communities. The GO FARM Act 
will authorize the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) to provide low-interest loans to rural 
organizations, which will in turn make small, low-interest loans to producers who grow crops for 
local markets like schools, stores, and farmers markets. The bill will support farmers who want 
to grow for local markets, which are an essential source of economic activity and are vital to 
getting healthy, local food from farm to table. 

As we’ll hear from one of our witnesses today, Pennsylvania is once again leading our Nation in 
innovative projects to create viable food systems - projects that support access to healthy fresh 
foods, job creation, and the local economy. For example, farmers’ markets support sustainable 
food systems, healthy eating and agricultural employment. Farmers’ markets stimulate local 
economies because a greater percentage of the sales revenue is retained locally. And it’s not 
only the sale of food that stimulates the local economy but also farmers purchasing equipment 
and materials from local suppliers. We know that for every dollar spent at a locally-owned 
business, over 68 cents of that dollar stays in the local area and for every dollar spent at a 
farmer’s market, over 80 cents of that dollar stays in the local economy. 

Another supporter of local economies is the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP). The Joint Economic Committee (JEC), which I chair, released a report in November 
entitled, “Lifeline for Families, Support for the Economy: The Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program,” The report found that SNAP not only provides much-needed support for 
vulnerable Americans, but also gives a significant boost to the economy. According to recent 
estimates, one dollar of spending on SNAP increases GDP by as much as $1.79, a significant 
bang for the buck, and that an increase of $1 billion in SNAP spending generates as many as 
17,900 full-time jobs. 

Ending hunger remains one of my top priorities as it cuts across all of the major challenges we 
are facing, including preventive health care, quality of life for families, and the ability of children 
to reach their full potential. Federal nutrition programs not only reduce hunger, they reduce 
poverty, prevent obesity and help to improve the economy. 
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As we’ll hear from another witness today, food banks have been reporting a significant increase 
in the number of people seeking emergency food assistance, and the nutrition safety net is so 
important for hungry families across our nation. 

In order to ensure the food security of our Nation, 1 believe strongly that Pennsylvania farmers 
will continue to be productive, competitive and successful and supply healthy, fresh foods to 
communities in Pennsylvania, throughout the country and the world. Pennsylvania's proud 
agriculture tradition helped to build the Nation and agriculture continues to drive our economy. 

We live in a nation that is as diverse in agricultural production as it is in the people who consume 
the products that fanners grow. The 2008 Farm Bill reflected great cooperation among Members 
of Congress who represent a wide variety of producers and consumers. As we reflect upon the 
past Farm Bills, and look toward the future, I hope we can again ensure that we have a safe, 
stable, secure supply of healthy, local food. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Opening Statement for Hearing on Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
Senator Richard G. Lugar 
March 7, 2012 


Thank you. Madam Chairman. As the Committee is no doubt aware, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, an estimated 49 million people in the United States were food 
insecure last year. That means that, at times during the last year, these households were 
uncertain of having, or unable to acquire, enough food to meet tlie needs of all their members 
because they had insufficient money or other resources for food. 

The food and nutrition programs administered by this Committee provide real assistance to 
hungry people in Indiana and across America. In December, there were 46.5 million people 
participating in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP, formerly known as the 
Food Stamp Program), an increase of 5.5 percent from this time last year. Food and nutrition 
programs, like SNAP, provide important assistance to those in need. 

In their January 2012 baseline projections, the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) estimated 
that nutrition spending (most notably SNAP and child nutrition programs) will cost the federal 
government $102 billion in 2013, an increase of $4 billion over this year. That accounts for an 
astounding 84 percent of the total food and agriculture budget. While some proposals have cut 
substantial amounts of funding from these food and nutrition programs, there are ways to achieve 
real budget savings without devastating the programs relied upon by so many Hoosiers and 
Americans. 

That is one reason why 1 introduced the Rural Economic Farm and Ranch Sustainability and 
Hunger (REFRESH) Act, S. 1658, on October 5, 201 1 . The REFRESH Act creates real reforms 
to U.S. farm and food support programs. These reforms create a true producer safety net that 
will serve more farmers more fairly, while being responsive to regional and national crises that 
endanger the continuing success of America's farmers. The reforms also improve accuracy and 
efficiency in federal nutrition programs, while protecting America’s hungry. The REFRESH Act 
accomplishes all of this while saving $40 billion in taxpayer dollars over the next ten years. 

The nutrition title of the REFRESH Act is expected to save taxpayers nearly $14 billion over the 
next 10 years, accounting for roughly one-third of the REFRESH Act savings, but less than a 2 
percent reduction in overall nutrition program spending. By focusing on closing eligibility 
loopholes, eliminating government overlap, and improving the efficiency of SNAP, real savings 
were realized in the REFRESH Act that did not fundamentally alter the underlying food and 
nutrition programs. 

Specifically, the REFRESH Act would eliminate broad-based categorical eligibility for SNAP 
benefits. Under existing legislation, participants can be automatically or “categorically” eligible 
for SNAP benefits, based on their eligibility for other low-income assistance programs. Under 
my bill, categorical eligibility for SNAP would be limited and available only to those receiving 
cash benefits from another qualifying program. This would ensure that those individuals eligible 
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for SNAP benefits continue to receive benefits through an equitable determination of eligibility, 
while eliminating eligibility for those who would otherwise not be eligible to receive SNAP 
benefits. 

The REFRESH Act also eliminates duplicative federal government programs. The bill would 
eliminate the U.S, Department of Agriculture’s Food and Nutrition Service employment and 
training program, which reimburses states for certain training programs. According to the 
Government Accountability Office (GAO), there are currently 47 federal government programs 
that provide employment and training. My bill helps to reduce some of that government overlap 
and duplication. 

In addition, savings can be realized through improved enforcement of federal food and nutrition 
programs. The REFRESH Act would improve the quality control and enforcement for SNAP, 

In addition, the bill eliminates the funding for “bonus” payments made to the states that 
demonstrate “high or most improved performance” in implementing the SNAP. States do not 
need federally-funded awards for doing what they should be doing - implementing food and 
nutrition programs accurately. 

I appreciate the Agriculture Committee taking up food and nutrition policies in this hearing 
today. 1 look forward to working with my colleagues on a Farm Bill nutrition title that will 
eliminate unfair loopholes and reduce government overlap, I offer the REFRESH Act to begin 
those discussions and ask that it be entered into the record. 

### 
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Good morning Chairman Stabenow and Distinguished Members. Thank you for hosting this 
important discussion, and warm greetings from the eastside of Detroit. I would like to begin by 
bringing you a hearty slice of Eastern Market in this short video. 

We are proud that we have been able to leverage SNAP to benefit both consumers and 
producers. 

Yet, despite attracting more than two million customers each year to our retail market, Eastern 
Market's SNAP redemptions are a tiny fraction of all SNAP redeemed in Detroit. Just as at the 
nation level, despite geometric growth, farmers markets account for only a few percentage 
points of total food sales. 

But Eastern Market is not just a farmers' market. In addition to our Tuesday and Saturday Retail 
Markets, we also have an overnight wholesale market during the Michigan growing season and 
we are surrounded by eighty food processors, distributors, and retailers that provide growers 
with multiple sales channels while creating jobs and wealth for the under nourished local 
economy. 

Eastern Market is both a remnant of an earlier food system, one before consolidation, 
concentration, and globalization and a pioneer of more diverse future food system. 

Make no mistake; you do not need to be a Luddite to support the development of strong local 
or regional food systems. More robust regional food systems compliment national and global 
systems. We need both to feed hungry people around the world. 

Incremental growth of small entrepreneurial businesses alongside the continued consolidation 
of large firms is happening in many industries. In the media thousands of blogs successfully 
compete with the daily newspapers published by fewer and larger survivors. In the world of 
beer the number of successful small craft breweries has exploded while the number of large 
breweries dwindles. 


2934 Russell 1 Detroit, Michigan 4820? I 313,833.9300 i MX 313,833,9309 
vvww.devroiteasternfrsarket.com 
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In 1980 there were 101 breweries in the United States. Today there are more than 1,900, 
Consumer demand has driven this growth. People, willing to pay more for more diverse and 
higher quality products, have strengthened that industry with the net result of more than 1,800 
new job creating and tax paying businesses. 

With the surge of interest in local food sourcing, food hubs like Eastern Market can help local 
growers and processors harness the power of consumer choice to strengthen the agriculture 
and food sector. We are not alone; there are more than 400 food hubs around the country 
trying to improve the market channels of small and emerging growers and processors. 

Building upon its historic food system assets, Eastern Market is building a comprehensive 
Healthy Metropolitan Food Hub to support regional food system development. 

Healthy because we believe we can help contribute to a healthier economy in southeast 
Michigan, Last summer economic guru Michael Porter investigated food systems in Detroit and 
Boston and found the food sector has an unparalleled potential to deliver significant jobs across 
a full spectrum of skill sets. 

It is estimated that if Detroit could access 20% of its food from regional sources, nearly 5,000 
jobs, $25 million in new state and local taxes, and $125 million of new household income would 
be generated. Local food system development can address structural unemployment in both 
urban and rural places with few job opportunities. 

Healthy because there is a connection between what we eat and our health. The USDA 
recommends half of our daily caloric intake should be in the form of fruits and vegetables and 
food hubs can play an integral role in promoting greater consumption of produce. Public 
markets are a common ground where communities convene and are convivial places where a 
civic discussion of food and other important issues can ensue. 

Metropolitan because we believe that is the appropriate scale. We believe regional food system 
work can help reconnect urban, rural, and suburban communities who have common cause to 
create jobs and improve their health. 

Here are some examples of the kind of work we are doing to strengthen regional agriculture in 
southeast Michigan. 

• Farm to School 

Detroit Public Schools spends more than $16 million per year on direct food purchases. 
The Office of Food Service plans on replacing 30% of highly processed student meal 
content with locally grown and/or minimally processed food. 

We are working with them as their community partner to remove food chain barriers 
and connect local growers and processors to this $5 million dollar market. Recent USDA 
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pilot programs In the area of school nutrition have been of great assistance. Any steps 
USDA can take to make it easier for school districts to increase whole and minimally 
processed foods in student meals would be appreciated. 

• Institutional Buyers 

Beyond public schools, EMC is connecting growers and processors with institutional 
markets. Our partner. Source Detroit, is a consortium of Wayne State University, Henry 
Ford Health Systems, Detroit Medical Center and a few other large institutions that have 
pledged to buy more local products. An early victory was a local bakery that picked up 
a contract worth several hundred thousand dollars annually from a local hospital. 

• Incubating Niche Food Processors 

Four years ago. Eastern Market had no prepared food vendors at its retail markets. 
Today there are between 30 and 60 prepared food vendors depending upon the season. 
Some of these firms are growing rapidly. Already, several hundred jobs have been 
created. Pickles, pies, sausage, pasta, are Just some of the products that are already 
being made with Michigan crops. A shared-use Community Kitchen is under- 
construction to increase our rate of business formation. 

• Web Based Virtual Market 

Small growers and independent restaurants are often not able to visit our midnight 
to Sam wholesale market so we are working with a technology partner to develop an 
on-line sales and logistics tool that can make it easy for restaurants to purchase locally 
grown or processed foods on-line and using existing food service delivery routes to get 
food from Eastern Market to the buyer. 

• Neighborhood Farmers Markets 

A 2010 USDA Farmers' Market Promotion Program grant enabled EMC to spearhead the 
continued development of a network of four neighborhood markets in the City of 
Detroit that have become effective sales outlets for many smaller growers. 

• Connecting to Existing Food Processors 

With a Specialty Crop Block Grant, EMC and a handful of state and local economic 
development agencies have developed a regional network of food and Ag businesses. 
Though early in the process of network building there have been a few notable victories 
including the success of a tortilla manufacturer sourcing 3 million pounds of white corn 
from Michigan growers. 
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• Commissary Functions 

EMC has identified a number of food processing opportunities as we have begun to 
explore current food sourcing practices. In one case 4,100 meals per day (more than 
1.5 million annually) are fabricated in Jackson, MS and shipped to Detroit for a senior 
meals on wheels programs. 

• Nutrition Drop In Center 

Many of our retail customers wouldn't know which end of a zucchini to hold. To help 
improve food literacy, EMC is working with health care providers to develop a wide 
variety of community engagement and programming to provide people with the skills 
then need to become more frequent buyers of produce. SNAP Education funds have 
been useful in this endeavor. 

Eastern Market is well on its way of evolving into a comprehensive, healthy, metropolitan food 
hub. To date, modest USDA investments have helped us grow the market and improve our 
farmers' bottom lines. Continued support of these programs is needed: 

Specialty Crop Block Grants 

■/ Farmers' Market Promotion Program 

v' Community Food Projects 

To assist with the development of a national network of food hubs we urge support for 
measures to help fund food hub development. 

Continued support of USDA AMS to conduct research and provide technical assistance 
needed to support food hub development 

'T' Identify partnerships with HUD and DOT to include food hub development as part of the 
Sustainable Communities Initiative. 

Remove barriers within existing USDA program to using Infrastructure development 
funds for food hub projects in urban areas that benefit rural growers. 


Thank you for your time and attention. 

Materials Attached; 

Eastern Market Development Strategy 
Detroit Eastern Market SNAP Program video 
Detroit Food System Report 
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Testimony Submitted by Anne Goodman, President and CEO 
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for the Senate Agriculture Committee hearing 
Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
Wednesday, March 7, 2012 

On behalf of the Cleveland Foodbank, thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony today. 
The Cleveland Foodbank serves over 230,000 people' in a six county service territory and last 
year distributed enough food for 27 million meals." Our food bank is a member of the Ohio 
Association of Second Harvest Foodbanks, a 12-member association working to secure 
resources and advocate for policies on behalf of food banks and hungry people. We are also a 
member of Feeding America, a national network of over 200 food banks working in partnership 
with 61,000 local agencies like soup kitchens, emergency shelters, and food pantries to serve 37 
million people each year, including 14 million children and 3 million seniors."' 

The Role of Food Banking 

In Ohio, 17.1 percent of individuals are food insecure, nearly 2 million people.'" This is 
unacceptable and ensuring access to adequate nutrition for low-income families should be a 
priority for our nation. In addition to our traditional role distributing emergency food, many 
food banks are now operating a variety of programs to meet the needs of food insecure people. 
The face, geography and timeline of hunger are not uniform, and a range of complementary 
programs and tactics are necessary to serve clients of different ages or mobility levels; families 
with temporary, episodic, or long-term need; and communities spanning rural and urban, low- 
and high-income areas. We leverage federal and state programs and partner with diverse 
private, non-profit, and pubiic stakeholders. 

In 2011, the Cleveland Food Bank provided 34 million pounds of food for distribution through 
450 local agencies." We rely on a variety of public and private sources for the food we receive 
and distribute. The Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) is particularly important and 
provides about 27 percent of food at our food bank and 25 percent of the food moving through 
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Feeding America's national network of food banks.”' Food banks supplement TEFAP with a range 
of other food streams, including food donated from grocery retailers, food manufacturers, state 
agencies and food purchased using charitable contributions. At the Cleveland Foodbank, in 
addition to the 27 percent of our food that comes from TEFAP, we receive 11 percent from 
retailers, 21 percent from national and local manufacturers, and 21 percent from the State of 
Ohio and purchase the remaining 20 percent.” Policies such as the charitable tax deduction, the 
enhanced food donation tax deduction, and even the reduced non-profit mailing rate support 
our efforts to raise much needed food and funds. 

About 34 percent of our client households include children under age 18, and 15 percent include 
seniors age 65 and over.”'" These particularly vulnerable populations cause extra concern. 
Research has shown that children cannot grow and learn properly without good nutrition, and a 
lack of adequate nutrition for children has a lasting impact. Seniors are more likely to have 
difficulty preparing or consuming food due to limited mobility, cognitive impairments, and other 
age-related conditions.'” We have programs specifically targeted toward children that 
supplement the school lunch and breakfast program. We have afterschool meals, weekend 
backpacks, summer feeding, and nutrition education geared toward vulnerable children to help 
them develop and grow. We also operate programs targeted specifically at vulnerable seniors. 

In recognition of the limited mobility that many in this population face, we distribute 
Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) senior food packages and operate a mobile 
pantry in a senior high rise facility, 

Because 79 percent of our client households have income at or below 100 percent of the federal 
poverty guideline, we conduct outreach to connect those clients with the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP).* This outreach is especially important for clients in need of 
more than just short-term food assistance. We operate mobile food pantries to reach clients in 
rural and underserved areas and partner with local farmers' markets to increase access in urban 
food deserts. 

Too often hunger and obesity present dual burdens for low-income families. We have a 
Nutrition Academy that trains our local agencies in how to cook healthy meals, buy healthy 
ingredients on a budget, educate their clients about the effects of good nutrition on their 
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health, and experience how good vegetables they might be unfamiliar with can taste. We also 
provide nutrition education utilizing community gardens, and educational materials to help low- 
income individuals and children learn how to grow, and prepare a nutritious meal using the food 
they have grown, cared for and harvested. 

We leverage strong relationships with local farmers to increase our distribution of fresh 
produce. Through generous support from the state of Ohio, our state network of food banks is 
the largest purchaser of Ohio produce. This supports our aggressive produce purchasing 
initiatives aimed at increasing the amount of fresh produce available to our clients. We are in 
conversation with local partners about establishing a flash-freezing facility that would enable us 
to store produce so we can make frozen fruits and vegetables available to our clients during the 
winter as well. 

Increasing Demand for Food Assistance 

The Cleveland Foodbank and food banks around the country have seen a significant increase in 
the need for food assistance in the last several years due to the recession. Though Ohio's 
unemployment rate has recently dipped to 7,9 percent, it remains higher in some of the areas 
we serve, and poverty and food insecurity are still higher than ever,*’ Many people are working 
but scraping by on reduced wages as they have seen their hours cut back. Our state, too, is 
suffering from the mortgage crisis that has families struggling to hold onto their homes. Even as 
the unemployment rate begins to fall, we continue to see increases in need. Some of these are 
families who held on as long as they could, spending down savings and cutting expenses, but 
who could not quite ride out the recession. 

The face of hunger in America is a family making difficult choices between basic necessities. It is 
a family choosing between paying the mortgage or putting food on the table. It is a senior 
choosing between buying medicine or food. According to Hunger in America 2010, a quadrennial 
study by Feeding America, 39 percent of Cleveland Foodbank client households reported 
choosing between food and utilities, 35 percent between food and health care, and 27 percent 
between food and housing,”' 
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Cleveland Food Bank Client Households 

Report Choosing Between Household Necessities 

Between rood and utilities 


Between food and paying for transportation 

39% 

Between food and medical care 

35% 

Between food and gas for car 


Between food and rent/mortgage 


Fig 

Lire 1 


What is unique about the elevated need in this recession is that many families are accessing 
food assistance for the first time. Some of our volunteers who used to make regular donations 
to the food bank are now regular clients. But while hunger's encroachment into the middle class 
has received a lot of attention, we must not forget that this recent spike in demand and the new 
faces we are seeing were built on top of a long-term, underlying poverty problem whereby 
families struggle to attain economic opportunity and seif-sufficiency. 

The increased hardship brought by the recession has demonstrated both the tremendous 
effectiveness of the nutrition safety net and aiso reveaied a few weak points that Congress has 
an opportunity to address in the 2012 Farm Bill reauthorization, 

The Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) 

TEFAP is truly the foundation of the emergency food system, supplying about 25 percent of all 
the food moving through Feeding America's national network of food banks and 27 percent of 
the food provided to Cleveland Foodbank in 2011 - enough for about 7 million meals.*"' TEFAP is 
a means-tested federal program that provides food commodities at no cost to Americans in 
need of food assistance through emergency food providers like food banks, pantries, soup 
kitchens, and shelters."'' 

There are three main funding streams through TEFAP. Mandatory TEFAP commodities were set 
at $250 million annually in the 2008 Farm Bill and adjust annually for food price inflation. Bonus 
TEFAP commodities are provided when USDA purchases surplus commodities to stabilize weak 
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agricultural markets or purchases commodities to meet the Farm Bill specialty crop purchase 
requirement. TEFAP storage and distribution funding is funded separately through the annual 
appropriations process and provides states with funding to assist food banks and other 
emergency food providers in defraying the costs to store, transport and distribute this food . 

TEFAP has a strong, positive impact on America's farm economy. Ail commodity products made 
available by USDA are produced in America. Producers of commodities provided through bonus 
TEFAP purchases receive an estimated 85 cents per dollar of Federal expenditure. Producers of 
commodities provided through TEFAP mandatory purchases receive about 27 cents per dollar." 
By contrast, only about 16 cents of every retail food dollar goes back to the farmer.™ 

TEFAP commodities are also high in nutritional value. USDA selects foods for TEFAP that are low 
in sugar, salt, and fat as recommended by the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. TEFAP foods 
include fruits canned in water or light syrup, low-sodium canned vegetables, and leaner meats. 

A January 2012 USDA study rated TEFAP foods at 88.9"" on the Healthy Eating Index (HEI), 
significantly higher than the HEI score of 57.5"'" for the average American diet. Vegetables and 
fruits represent 33 percent of food by weight delivered through TEFAP, with proteins comprising 
another 33 percent. Cereals, grains, starches, milk, and oil make up the remainder.**" Last year, 
for example, the Cleveland Foodbank received 1 percent milk, whole chickens, fresh oranges, 
fresh potatoes, and applesauce among other items. These products are invaluable when, like us, 
you consider nutrition to be a high priority. 

Because the variety and quantity of charitable food donations fluctuate month-to-month, TEFAP 
commodities enable emergency food providers to acquire types of items that may be lacking in 
donations from private entities. Unfortunately, the need for emergency food assistance has 
outpaced supply, in part because of sharp declines in TEFAP bonus commodities at a time of 
high unemployment, leaving food banks without a strong base supply of food. 

Recent high food prices and strong agricultural markets have led to less USDA intervention in 
the agriculture economy, resulting in a 30 percent drop in TEFAP commodity purchases in 
FY2011.” In FY2011, TEFAP provided approximately $459 million worth of nutrition food 
commodities, compared to $655 million in FY2010. Bonus TEFAP commodities provide a 
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substantial portion of overall TEFAP commodity support. For example, in 2011, the Cleveland 
Foodbank received 5,1 million pounds of mandatory TEFAP commodities and 4 million pounds of 
bonus TEFAP commodities.” Thus declines in bonus TEFAP purchases have a significant impact 
on our ability to serve our clients. In 2012, the Cleveland Foodbank expects bonus TEFAP 
commodities to drop to 2,3 million pounds, a more than 42 percent decline from the already 
much lower levels we saw in 2011,®"' 


This drop off is occurring at a time when food banks are experiencing sharply increased need 
due to widespread unemployment and reduced wages. Feeding America's national network of 
food banks experienced a 46 percent increase in demand for food assistance from 2006 to 
2010.”" Many food banks continue to report increases in demand and are struggling to make up 
the difference. At the Cleveland Food bank, the declines in available TEFAP commodities 
combined with significant increases in demand have hit us hard. We are forced to increase the 
amount of food we purchase, and are working aggressively to raise the necessary funds, so that 
we have enough food to provide for our clients. 


Federal Spending on TEFAP Food and Funds; FY2009-FY2012 (millions) 
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There are three important steps that the Committee can take in the Farm Bill to prevent such 
significant shortfalls between supply and demand. First, increase mandatory funding forTEFAP 
commodities to better reflect the rising demand for food assistance resulting from higher 
unemployment and food insecurity. We are grateful that the Committee recognized this need in 
its recommendations to the Super Committee of a $100 million increase in TEFAP over 10 years. 
However, nationally, TEFAP saw a nearly $200 million decline in 2011 alone, and more funding is 
urgently needed. The Committee should also enhance the Secretary of Agriculture's authority to 
purchase bonus commodities not only when agriculture markets are weak but also when the 
economy is weak and the need for emergency food assistance is high so the program is 
responsive to both excess supply and excess need. High need could be defined by elevated 
unemployment, food insecurity, and poverty, or by the designation of large-scale regional or 
national disasters. Finally, the Committee should designate that a portion of the specialty crop 
purchase requirement be provided to food banks. 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 

SNAP is the foundation of the nutrition assistance safety net, delivering monthly benefits to 46 
million participants through electronic debit (EBT) cards that can be used to purchase groceries 
at over 200,000 authorized retailers nationwide.”"'' One of the strongest features of SNAP is its 
ability to adjust quickly to fluctuations In economic conditions, whether nationally as during the 
recent recession, or locally as in response to a plant closing or natural disaster, providing 
benefits that are timely, targeted, and temporary. SNAP's responsiveness to unemployment 
proved it to be one of the most effective safety net programs during the recent recession, 
providing families with a stable source of food. As the number of unemployed people increased 
by 94 percent from 2007 to 2011, SNAP responded with a 70 percent increase in participation 
over the same period.’""' 

SNAP benefits are also targeted at our most vulnerable. 76 percent of SNAP households 
included a child, elderly person, or disabled person, and these households receive 84 percent of 
all SNAP benefits. While SNAP serves households with income up to 130 percent of poverty, 
the vast majority of SNAP households have income well below the maximum. 85 percent of 
SNAP households have gross income at or below 100 percent of the poverty line, or $22,350 for 
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a family of four, and these households receive 93 percent of all benefits.*”" Similarly, SNAP rules 
limit eligibility to households with assets of no more than $2000, but most SNAP households fall 
far short of the maximum, and the average SNAP household has assets of only $333. 

Finally, SNAP provides benefits that are temporary. The average amount of time a new 
participant spends on SNAP is about 10 months, and the SNAP benefit formula is structured to 
provide a strong work incentive. **“ For every additional dollar a SNAP participant earns, their 
benefits decline by about 24 to 36 cents, not a full dollar, so participants have incentive to find a 
job, work longer hours, or seek better-paying employment. 

SNAP is a highly efficient program and its accuracy rate of 96.19 percent is one the highest 
among federal programs.*" Two-thirds of all SNAP payment errors are a result of caseworker 
error and nearly 20 percent of payment errors are underpayments, which occur when 
participants receive less In benefits than the amount for which they are eligible.***' 


Because SNAP participation follows trends in 
poverty and unemployment, as the economy 
recovers and unemployment and poverty fall, 

SNAP participation will decline. The 
Congressional Budget Office projects that 
SNAP will shrink to nearly pre-recession levels 
as the economy recovers and need abates; 
however, these declines will take time, and 
past recessions demonstrate a lag time between falling unemployment and declining SNAP 
participation. Even as jobs become available, families may not be able to regain their pre- 
recession income. With heavy competition for jobs, workers with higher education and skills will 
get back to work first, while recovery for low-income workers will take longer. It is critical that 
Congress protect the current structure of SNAP and oppose efforts to block grant the program 
to allow it to continue to respond effectively to fluctuations in need. 

The recent recession also highlighted the inadequacy of the SNAP benefit. For many families, 
SNAP benefits do not last the entire month. The average monthly SNAP benefit per person was 
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$133.85 in Fiscal Year 2011, or less than $1.50 per person per meal,“” hardly enough for an 
adequate nutritious diet. Most SNAP benefits are used up before the end of the month, with 90 
percent of benefits redeemed by day 21.”“"' As a result, many SNAP participants regularly turn 
to food banks to make up the difference. A September 2011 Feeding America study found that 
58 percent of food pantry clients receiving SNAP benefits turn to food pantries for assistance for 
at least 6 months out of the year.”*"' 

In recognition of SNAP benefit inadequacy and the increased need for food assistance in the 
recession. Congress provided a temporary boost to SNAP benefit levels in the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA). A U.S. Department of Agriculture study demonstrated 
that this boost reduced food insecurity even as poverty and unemployment continued to grow, 
underscoring the need for increased benefit levels in order to make progress against hunger.**** 
Unfortunately, Congress rescinded part of the boost to pay for legislation in 2010, which will 
subject families to a sharp cliff in benefit levels on November 1, 2013 rather than allowing the 
boost to phase out gradually as intended. Congress should restore the cut to the SNAP ARRA 
benefit boost used to pay for the 2010 child nutrition bill and phase out the boost in a way that 
protects families from a cliff in benefit levels. In the long-term, Congress should consider 
permanent improvements to benefit adequacy to make greater progress against hunger and 
enable families to afford more nutritious foods. 

Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) 

CSFP provides nutritious monthly food packages to low-income participants, nearly 97 percent 
of whom are seniors living at or below 130 percent of poverty {$14,157 for a senior living 
alone).***" Nationally the program serves nearly 600,000 people each month, including over 
20,000 in Ohio.*”"' The program is designed to meet the unique nutritional needs of 
participants, supplementing diets with a monthly package of healthy, nutritious USDA 
commodities, helping to combat the poor health conditions often found in food insecure 
seniors. The senior population is increasing every day and will continue to grow. They will live 
longer, many on fixed incomes that will not keep pace with inflation, increasing the risk of senior 
food insecurity. 
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According to National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey data, food insecure seniors over 
the age of 60 are significantly more likely to have lower intakes of major vitamins, to be in poor 
or fair health, and to have limitations in activitiesof daily living,”*"" A January 2012 USDA study 
found that the CSFP senior food package provides 23 percent of seniors' total energy needs and 
contained a third or more of the recommended daily reference intake (DRI)*”“ for protein, 
calcium, vitamins A and C, and several B vitamins.*' The report rated CSFP's senior food package 
at 76.6 on the Healthy Eating Index (HEI), significantly higher than the HEI score of 57.5 for the 
average American diet.*" 

CSFP leverages government buying power to maximize the impact of the monthly food package. 
The USDA commodity foods included in the package are all American produced products. While 
the cost to USDA to provide the food package is about $20 per month, the average retail value is 
$50, making it a highly efficient use of federal dollars.*'" 

CSFP also serves a small number of women, infants, and children up to age six living at or below 
185 percent of poverty, reflecting the fact that CSFP was the precursor to WIC.*"" However, 
nearly 97 percent of participants are seniors*'". In recognition of CSFP's evolution to serving 
primarily seniors, Ohio made CSFP a seniors-only program in 2010, and both Feeding America 
and the National Commodity Supplemental Food Program Association recommend that 
Congress make CSFP a seniors-only program in the upcoming Farm Bill, This transition should 
protect women, infants, and children currently enrolled in the program by grandfathering their 
participation until they are no longer eligible for the program under current rules. 

Nutrition Promotion 

Nutrition education has become a big part of what we do because of the special difficulties 
faced by the clients our agencies serve in affording a nutritious diet. In Ohio, one-third of our 
children will be obese by the time they reach Kindergarten.*'' Lack of access to affordable, 
nutritious foods, inadequate resources and community factors can often lead to the dual burden 
of food insecurity and obesity. The Cleveland Foodbank now offers education on helping clients 
shop on a budget and offer cooking classes and demonstrations of healthy foods. We also 
provide healthy recipes using produce and education to children on gardening. We work with 
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the American Diabetes Association and the American Heart Association so that we can 
coordinate efforts to promote healthy eating. 

SNAP nutrition education (SNAP-Ed) helps families maximize limited benefits and improves their 
nutrition and health. SNAP-Ed initiatives around the country have demonstrated increased 
consumption of fruits and vegetables, changed food purchasing habits, and decreased likelihood 
of being overweight.*''" Many food banks are leveraging SNAP-Ed dollars to help their clients 
maximize their limited food budgets through nutrition education programs. 

Some food banks are working with local partners through Community Food Projects competitive 
grants to establish community gardens and create innovative programs that connect low- 
income families with food produced by local farmers. These projects can provide hands-on 
nutrition education, increase access to fresh, healthy produce in under-served communities, and 
offer opportunities for job training. 

Congress can continue to promote better nutrition by maintaining SNAP-Ed, incentivizing the 
purchase of healthy foods, and strengthening SNAP national vendor standards to improve the 
availability of healthy foods. Healthier kids and families will lead to lower future health care 
costs and investing in SNAP nutrition education is a wise use of federal resources. 

Conclusion 

In closing, it is important to emphasize that fighting hunger is a public-private partnership. 
Hunger is a national problem, and it needs a national solution that brings the resources and 
strengths of both private charity and a strong federal safety net. Charity can do a lot, but food 
banks like mine cannot fill the gap if TEFAP commodity support does not increase and if cuts are 
made to critical programs like SNAP. 

The need for food assistance is very real, and your support for nutrition programs in the 
upcoming Farm Bill is critical. Hunger and malnutrition cost our society in many ways, including 
higher heath care costs and lower workforce productivity and worse health and educational 
outcomes. These are costs we cannot afford. 
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In light of the innmense budgetary pressures to reduce the federal deficit, it must be all too easy 
to think about these programs as numbers on a ledger. But these decisions will affect real 
people in communities all across America. I encourage each of you to visit the food banks 
serving your state to see for yourself the challenges your constituents are facing and how 
effectively these programs are working to serve them. 

As the Committee makes decisions about howto allocate limited resources, I urge you to 
continue protecting families from hunger and supporting good nutrition by protecting SNAP, 
investing in TEFAP, and exploring innovative opportunities to support low-income families and 
local farmers at the same time. 
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Statement of Jody Hardin 

Farmer, Hardin Farms, Grady, AR, and Scott Heritage Farm, Scott, AR 

Hearing on Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
U.S. Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 

March?, 2012 

Good morning Chairwoman Stabenow, Ranking Member Roberts, and Members of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. Thank you for this opportunity to testify about the economic benefits of 
food production for local markets. I know from my own experience that local food is good for 
farmers, consumers, and our communities, and I am delighted to share my stor}^ with you. 

I am a fifth-generation family farmer from Grady, Arkansas. I have been farming since I was a child 
on a farm that has seen many changes throughout our ItO-year histoiy^ Our family has witnessed 
many changes over the years, and we are known for being innovative and quick to adapt to changes 
as they come. I hope that with over one hundmd years of farming the same land my testimony will 
give you a fresh perspective on the meaning of the wnrds sustainable fanning. 

We currently own 1,000 acres, with about 50 percent of it leased to conventional row-crop farmers. 
We raise nearly 150 acres in vegetables each year that are sold in regional wholesale markets, and 
directly to consumers through a community supported agriculture (CSA) program with 80 family 
subscribers and in our own farm stores that feature local and regional specialty crops. One of these 
stores, Argenta Market, is located in a downtown food desert, and the other, Hardin’s Farm Market, 
is located in a rural location adjacent to our CSA farm in Central Arkansas. I have been participating 
in farmers markets for over 26 years, the income from which I used to fund my college education. 

In addition to being a farmer, I am also an entrepreneur. I was the founder of the All Arkansas 
Basket a Month CSA that has serv^ed nearly 200 families with locally grown food year-round for the 
last six years, and I am proud to say, with great success. This cooperative buying program serves 
nearly 40 fanners and was a catalyst that seemed to spawn a local foods movement in central 
Arkansas that continues to expand today. 

As founder and President of the Certified Arkansas Farmers Market, a non-profit producer 
cooperative (501 -C6) since 2007, 1 have personally witnessed the tremendous growth in the demand 
for local foods and its impact on the local and rural economy. I have .37 employees that are 
supported by the local food economy, including jobs that were created in a downtown food desert 
through our store. 

I am here today to share the successful economic opportunities I have found in producing food for 
local markets, and to discuss the barriers to continued grow’th. 

Farmers Market Promotion Program (FMPP) 

In 2009, Delta Land &c Community, a community-based organization in Arkansas, received a 
Farmers Market Promotion Program (FIvIPP) grant from USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Sendee 
(AMS). FMPP increases and strengthens direct producer-to-consumer marketing channels through 
a competitive grants application process, funding marketing proposals for community-supported 
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agriculture (CSA) programs, farmers markets, roadside stands, and other direct markedng strategies 
such as agritourism. The FMPP grant was awarded to improve sales at two existing farmers 
markets, including our Certified Arkansas Farmers Market in Argenta, and to establish two new 
farmers markets in the state. 

The FMPP grant was an incredible opportunity. It ^ve us a lot of impetus to build our farmers 
market. Small farmers are not well organized and lack a collective voice in the marketplace. 

Through efficient advertising and effective communication, FMPP brought farmers together to 
create a robust farmers market. 

With the FMPP grant, we were able to create food festivals coinciding with peak harv^est periods 
throughout the spring, summer, and fall growing seasons that gready assisted many of our farm 
vendors. We realized that farmers’ sales could not keep pace with harvest. For example, when 
strawberries were ready for harvest, farmers lacked sufficient demand to sell their entire product. 

The new FMPP-funded harvest festivals changed that. We did research on peak har\^est for several 
crops. Then, we invited 20 top chefs from litde Rock to each partner with a local farmer. These 
festival-placed partnerships, with chefs present at our farmers market, attracted an additional 2,000 
to 3,000 customers. W^e went from insufficient demand to a booming marketplace. Plus, we created 
a huge demand from the chefs themselves. They started buying from the farmers and these farmer- 
chef relationships are ongoing. With the help of FMPP, we were able to build direct relationships 
with farmers and chefs that led to exponential growth of our small farm products in the years to 
follow, creating greater demand than supply of local products and dius leaving room for new 
farming opportunities in our area. 

Along with these stories, the numbers say it all. FMPP literally changed our lives. Our customer 
base went from 400 per market day to over 1,000. We went from less than $5,000 in sales per 
market day during the summer season to between $15,000 and $20,000 in sales per market day after 
our FMPP grant. In total, we went from $300,000 in sales in our 2008 season to $1.5 million in our 
2010 season, the year after our FMPP grant. We quadrupled our annual sales thanks to FMPP. As 
farmers got wind of the increasing consumer demand, we went from between 12 and 15 farmers per 
market day to over 30; in other words, we doubled our farmer presence at the market in a three-year 
period. Through community collaboration, we developed 20 lasting parmerships with local and 
regional chefs that continue today. All in all, we were able to build a larger clientele, we were able to 
build a larger base of farmers, and we generated dollars back into the economy. 

FIVIPP worked. We were able to leverage the grant funds to build one of the most exciting new 
farmers markets in the state, one that has attracted thousands of customers, chefs, children, and 
tourists to a once blighted downtown food desert. The success of this farmers market has led to the 
development of new restaurants in the area, the new grocery score Argenta Market that I co- 
founded, and unprecedented real estate development in the downtown North Little Rock area. Our 
grant was a great experience for us, and it had a major impact. In fact, I can honestly say that 
without it, our market and thus our economy would be la^ng. 

We have seen incredible growth at our direct producer-to-consumer outlets through our FMPP 
grant. 1 Eve and breathe this. My father and grandfather are in disbelief at the growth and 
opportunities to sell locally produced food. 
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But we have a real problem. There is widespread and growing demand for locally produced food, 
but significant barriers exist to meeting that demand. All ro^s point to a glass ceiling for small- 
scale, diversified farms that we can shatter — with an investment in minimal processing, aggregation, 
and storage infrastructure, as well as with appropriate market technologies, training, and risk 
management tools. 

“Food Hubs” — Aggregation, Processing, Storage, and Distribution 

We were not able to tap the school market and in feet had to turn schools away. We have the 
buyers lined up. We have the demand lined up. We even have a grassroots effort in our state to get 
farm to school programs going, to get Arkansas-grown food into our schools. We just cannot get 
the critical mass due to a distinct lack of the necessary infrastructure to meet the demand. 

It is a huge obstacle. School food has unique needs. It needs light processing and packaging in a 
way that school districts can accept it and prepare it to serve to our nation’s schoolchildren. The 
same applies for other institutional markets like hospitals and prisons. Retail outlets — our grocer}^ 
and comer stores — as well as restaurants, also have their own specific needs for purchased food 
products. 

One part of the solution is an aggregation and distribution center, which we have tried to start. 
Today some folks are calling these places “food hubs” — centers that can aggregate, process, store, 
and distribute product. No matter what you call it, it makes sense. 

ril give you an example. In the summer in Arkansas, a large number of our crops come off the farm 
around the same time. It is when farmers need the most help because prices are lower. At the same 
time, schools are looking for an inventory of affordable, local food so that they can plan their meals 
out in advance of the coming school year. If we could process food in the summer - when farmers 
are producing and schools are out - using simple processing techniques like individually quick 
frozen (IQF) flash-freezing and then store these products for the school year, farmers would win 
and schools would win. Schools could buy the large supplies they need at the prices they can afford 
when farmers need help the most. Then, school food service companies like Sysco can work with 
the food center to distribute the food to the buyers, the schools. 

As I mentioned already, we tried to start such a center in Arkansas. Unfortunately, despite our best 
efforts and my experience, we cannot seem to get a food center off the ground. We first tried to 
start the aggregation and distribution center vhth only private money. W’e thought we could do this 
with the help of our customers and local philanthropists and using my own entrepreneurial skills. 
When this did not go as planned, we started a multi-step project. 

First, we would buy products directly from farmers and distribute directly to consumers, ail on a 
small scale. We had no need for capital because our customers were prepaying. This went along for 
six years, but we could not grow. 

We then decided we needed a facility to keep us going. As I communicated with schools, I found a 
big statewide need. Pe.(3ple from all over, not just in and around Little Rock, w^ere saying, ‘W7e need 
this.” Not just farmers and not just schools. We had two food distribution companies wanting such 
a center too. They wanted it located centrally so they could distribute across the state and region. 
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USDA’s Rural Development Under Secretary' Dallas Tonsager suggested we apply for a Rural 
Development grant. Much to our disappointment, there wsls not a good match for what we wanted 
to do from among the Rural Development programs. ^Ihile food centers benefit farmers in rural 
areas, the distribudon sites somedmes need to be situated closer to the larger markets, which may be 
outside the area ser\^ed by Rural Development. We also tried USDA’s Farm Service Agency (FSA) 
for a loan, since they are not restricted in the same fashion, but FSA is also not well equipped and 
prepared to serv’^e this small but growing local food producer sector. Hopefully, this situadon is 
improving to a degree as the Department’s Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food initiadve begins 
to mature and FSA becomes more familiar with the needs of these food systems. The situadon 
would also be improved by providing access in the Farm Bill to grants and loans that support 
a^regation and distribution facilities in larger populations areas. Although these facilities truly 
benefit rural growers, most do not qualify for programs like Rural Development business and 
cooperative programs. 

1 have come to realize that we need public dollars to jump-start the initiative as a public-private 
partnership. 1 am thrilled to report that we are getting local cooperation and some state help, but we 
still need federal support. Just like we found with our FMPP grant, a little seed money in the short- 
term can make a hu^ difference in the long-term. We have food service companies eager and 
willing to buy our products. We have three major distributors in our area: Sysco, Ben E. Keith, and 
PFG. Two of them are be^ng me to connect them with local farmers and to send them local food. 
Their combined sales in Arkansas are about half a billion dollars per year. This is an incredible 
opportunity for my state. What we lack, however, is the appropriate infrastructure to get the foods 
ready for market. We need some federal assistance to get if off the ground and become sustainable. 

Need for Local Marketing Promotion Program - Direct and “Scaled Up” Sales 

Earlier 1 spoke about the ovenvhelming success of our Farmers Market Promotion Program, which 
works well for direct producer-to-consumer sales. As I think about the growing desire by farmers to 
supply wholesale local foods, I realize we are in need of an “FMPP plus” or a Local Marketing 
Promotion Program, We have more and more farmers and ranchers wanting to connect with 
schools, grocery stores, and restaurants to boost income. Along with renewing and increasing 
funding for the Farmers Market Promotion Program (FMPP) in the new farm bill, I would like to 
see the program expanded, programmatically and in dollars, to include grants for these “scaled up” 
sales. As my story illustrates, limited dollar investments in marketing activities go a long way in 
fostering sustained growth in economic activity. 

Expanding Access to Electronic Benefit Transfers (EBT) Technology 

As our experience with FMPP has shown, marketing can go a long way in boosting local food sales 
and in improving farmer income. Along these lines, I would like to mention another simple, 
inexpensive step that can be taken to enhance sales at direct marketing outlets like farmers markets, 
thus stimulating local economies. 

As you know, low-income Americans use their electronic benefit transfers (EBT) cards when 
making SNAP purchases. Grocety' and corner stores can receive federal and state funding for their 
EBT equipment and fees, but the same does not apply for wireless food retailers like my farmers 
market. We need to level the playing field. Wireless outlets, not just farmers markets but also farm 
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and roadside stands and other places farmers sell fresh food directly to consumers, deserve the same 
opportunity as stores. 

Currently, only about five percent of sales at the Certified Arkansas Farmers Market (CAFM) are 
SNAP purchases. Tlie opportunity, however, is far greater. Wearing my hat as President of the 
Arkansas Farmers Market Association, I have heard nothing but positive stories about the economic 
gains made by accepting SNAP at farmers markets. Not only do all consumers have access to fresh, 
local foods, but farmers also win. It is simple: -when SNAP benefits are accepted, market sales 
increase. More dollars are put in our farmers’ pockets and more dollars are kept in our own 
community. The markets currendy not accepting SNAP due to lack of access to wireless equipment 
are losing customers and thus losing dollars. SNAP recipients are losing access to fresh, local food. 
The next farm bill should fix this. All wireless outlets where producers sell direcdy to consumers 
deser\T a fair chance to sell their products to SNAP pardcipants. 

Food Safety Training for Farmers and Small Processors 

Along with needing basic infrastructure to a^re^te and process Arkansas-grown and -raised foods, 
there is another particular challenge that producers of local food are facing as they work to seize the 
institutional and retail demand for local foods. As I mentioned, we have three food distribution 
companies in the state that service our schools, hospitals, and other institutions. All three of these 
companies require that their farmers have Good Agricultural Practices (GAP) certification, which 
our farmers more often than not do not have. 

Chairwoman Stabenow, in the recent Food Safety Modernization Act, you championed a National 
Food Safety Training, Education, Extension, Outreach, and Technical Assistance competitive grants 
program. Thank you for this. It is incredibly important. As you write the next farm bill, I would 
like to see this program funded so it can begin providing grants to train farmers and small 
processors on food safety measures. We all want a safe food supply. This program would help us 
to realize this goal. If we can train farmers in groups as this program would allow, we can reach 
more people with less dollars, thus maximizing our federal investments in food safety. 

Whole Fann Adjusted Revenue Risk Management Insurance (Whole FARRM) 

I learned from my father, a fourth generation farmer, and subsequently experienced on my own, the 
extraordinary challenge specialty crop producers and diversified farm operators face when it comes 
to crop insurance. Over the years, we have had disasters on our farm. In fact, we face increased 
adversity every year from a changing ecosystem. In Arkansas, as 1 understand is the case around the 
country, we have a checkerboard approach to crop insurance for farmers like me. A special form of 
revenue insurance is available in certain states in certain places within states to farmers with 
diversified production including multiple crops or integrated crops and livestock. Some counties 
have this option available to them, but most do not. Called Adjusted Gross Revenue (AGR) 
insurance and Adjusted Gross Revenue-Lite (AGR-Lite), these products insure the total farm 
revenue stream on coverage up to $250,000 based upon the average revenue reported on five years 
of farm tax returns. I'he product does not allow for buy up coverage equivalent to most revenue 
insurance products and its diversification incentive is quite weak. While it may work in some places 
and for some folks, the plain truth is that this “hit or miss” approach does not adequately serve 
diversified and produce farms. 
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I would like to see our federal agriculture policy keep AGR and ACjR-Lite in place so those 
producers who use it now and like it can maintain their coverage. Additionally, however, I want the 
new farm bill to authorize the creation and implementation of a Wliole Farm Adjusted Revenue Risk 
Management (VCTiole FARRM) product that is available in all states and all counties and is relevant 
to all diversified operations, including but not limited to specialty crops and mixed grain/livestock or 
dairy operations, botli organic and conventional. The ^Tiole Farm product should be offered at the 
same buy-up coverage levels as other policies and should include a strong diversification incentive to 
reward risk reduction through diversity. 

I am not only confident that such an insurance product would serve my family well, but more 
importantly that it would serve my entire community well. By offering specialty crops producers 
and other diversified farm operators a crop insurance option that works for them, you would be 
making a tremendous contribution to the health of the farming sector and the rural emdronment. It 
is critical the new farm bill direct RMA to develop this product as quickly and efficiently as possible. 

Organic Crop Insurance 

Finally, I wt)uld like to speak to the specific crop insurance barriers for organic producers. Like 
demand for foods grown locally, demand for organic foods has skyrocketed. Even in the worst 
economic downturn in 80 years, the organic sector experienced positive growth and grew by 8 
percent in 2010. 

My family operates what we like to call a “crossover farm.” We have conventional tow crops and 
are in the process of transitioning to certified organic production for our produce. As we make this 
transition, my family and I are learning the challenges organic producers face in today’s marketplace. 

As a real world example, I vdll tell you about the difficulty my younger brother faced when he went 
to the Farm Service Agency (FS.A) to get an operating loan for his organic crop production system. 
The first year, he was flat out rejected despite having done evetything right according to USDA’s 
organic program and because of this rejection almost went out of business. The following year, he 
was fortunate enough to get an FSA loan. This experience demonstrates the urgent need for loan 
officers, be they FSA or Farm Credit or commercial banks, to become more knowledgeable about 
and conversant with organic production and organic markets. We need fair access and a level 
playing field. 

We have a multi-faceted crop insurance problem for organic agriculture. First, organic farmers have 
been required to pay a surcharge for coverage on organic crops based on the dubious assumption 
that organic production methods result in more risk. The 2008 Farm Bill mandated that the Federal 
Crop Insurance Coq^oration (FCIC) enter into one or more contracts to review the underwriting 
risk and loss experience of organic crops to determine the variation in loss history between organic 
and nonorganic crops. As a result of these investigations, the surcharge for a handful of organic 
crops has thankfully been removed to date, but the unjustified surcharge must be removed for all 
organic crops. 

Second, FSA and RMA lack organic price dara that diey can rely on. As a result, organic farmers 
have found that most crop insurance policies do not pay farmers for losses at organic prices but 
instead at conventional prices for the crop, which are ^nerally considerably lower. Furthermore, 
organic farmers with diverse, integrated operations have difficulty sourcing crop insurance and other 
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effective risk management tools because most risk management tools are designed for mono- 
cropping, while most organic operations have diversified and integrated systems. 

The new farm bill should ensure lOviA has sufficient data on organic prices for crops so that organic 
producers can receive indemnity paj'ments at the correct prices should there be a disaster. I would 
also like the new farm bill to remove the organic premium surcharge from all crops, not just some. 
These simple, low-costs steps can go a long way in leveling the playing field for organic producers 
like me and give us access to the effective risk management tools from which the rest of agriculture 
benefits. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I wTJuld be happy to tr\’ to answer any questions 3"ou 
may have. 
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Local and Regional Produce Sourcing Initiatives at Walmart 

Chairwoman Stabenow, Senator Roberts, Members of the Committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to be here this morning. 

My name is Ron McCormick, and 1 am the Senior Director for Sustainable 
Agriculture for Walmart US, the largest division of Wal-Mart Stores, Inc. 

It is an honor to speak with you today about Walmart’s locally grown produce 
sourcing program and some of the nutrition initiatives we have implemented to 
encourage greater consumption of healthier foods. 

At Walmart, we see multiple benefits for customers, for farmers, and for the 
economies of local communities by sourcing more fresh fruits and vegetables locally. 

Buying local products has long been a priority for Walmart. Our origins are rooted in 
rural Arkansas, and we've since grown into a global company serving more than 200 
million customers a week in over 10,000 stores in 27 countries around the world. In 
the U.S. alone, Walmart operates more than 3,800 retail stores serving customers in 
all 50 states and Puerto Rico. 

Today, consumers all across the country — not just those who shop in our stores — 
have a growing interest in where their fruits and vegetables are grown, and 
supporting farms and farmers in the communities and regions where they live. 

Our own consumer insights research shows that more than 40 percent of our 
customers tell us that buying local produce matters to them. In addition, the 2010 
U.S. Grocery Shopper Trends survey prepared by the Food Marketing Institute, 
consumers demonstrated that they like locally sourced produce because it offers 
more freshness, and they like supporting local economies. They also perceive the 
taste to be better, and they like knowing the source of the product. 

Today I will share more information about those benefits, our commitment to local 
sourcing, the challenges and successes we have encountered to date, and what we 
see as the path fonward. 

Our Commitment 

Although we had been sourcing local produce for many years, in 2010, we 
announced a format commitment, pledging to double our sales of locally grown 
produce - 9 percent - of all produce we sell from local farms by the year 2015, 

Today, I am proud to announce that it is 2012 and we have already surpassed that 
initial goal. In fact nearly 1 1 percent of our produce today is locally sourced. 
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Why did we make this commitment? 

Since Walmart buys more United States agricultural products than any other retailer 
in the worid, we saw an opportunity to use our market position to improve access to 
healthy, affordable, local foods not only for the customers who shop in our stores, 
but for consumers across the nation. 

Aside from our scale, we also saw that our geographic footprint— literally where our 
facilities are located — provided us with a unique ability to effect change. 

Walmart operates 41 grocery distribution centers (DC’s) located across the country. 
These are essentially the clearinghouses for almost all perishable food we sell in our 
stores. The great advantage here is that many of these DC’s are located in rural 
areas. We see incredible potential to source from productive areas within close 
proximity these DC’s. 

The closer food grows to our DC’s, the fresher it is when it hits our stores and the 
better off we are from an efficiency perspective. 

In addition to our ability to make an impact on a national scale, there are numerous 
other reasons that we source locally. 

Nutrition 

One of the most important benefits of local sourcing relates to a larger Walmart 
initiative we launched to address an issue our customers face every day: how to 
lower the cost of healthier foods, help our customers identify healthier foods, and 
consequently feed their families more affordable and nutritious meals. 

Walmart’s nutrition initiative is a commitment to work with suppliers to reformulate 
thousands of everyday foods by reducing sodium and added sugars and by 
removing all industrially produced trans fats. 

It is also a commitment to locate more stores in food deserts, where access to 
healthy and fresh foods is limited. Since making that commitment alongside First 
Lady Michelle Obama last July, we’ve opened 23 stores serving food desert areas 
and expect to open 50-60 more this fiscal year. 

Our commitment has already saved our customers over $1 billion on fresh fruits and 
vegetables by working throughout the supply chain to cut costs and pass on those 
savings to customers. 

With the understanding that making it easier to eat healthy starts by making it easier 
to shop healthy, our commitment also included supporting nutrition education 
programs through the Walmart Foundation. To date, we have distributed more than 
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13 million dollars to organizations like Share Our Strength to fund important 
programs like “Cooking Matters" and “Shopping Matters,” which teach low-income 
families how to select and prepare nutritious meals so they have the skills and the 
tools to provide the best nourishment possible to their families. 

Finally, we are working to help busy families identity great-for-you options with a 
simple, front-of-pack icon. 

The “Great For You” icon we launched last month was inspired by our customers, 
informed by nutrition experts, and driven by a desire to help busy customers identify 
healthier, affordable choices for their families. Our icon stems from our belief that 
we have a responsibility and an opportunity to address an issue that many feel is too 
complicated or too hard, and to demonstrate that it doesn't have to be. 

It will begin to appear on our shelves this spring in produce aisles, and then 
gradually roll out on packages of our private brand food items as we run through 
packaging inventory. 

Local sourcing supports this nutrition initiative in two important ways. First, by 
sourcing products from regions closer to their point of sale, we’re able to reduce the 
miles that products have to travel, and in turn, cut transportation costs out of the 
supply chain. We can then pass those savings along to customers. This is one way 
we have been able to save customers more than $1 billion on fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

Value to Consumers 


As mentioned earlier, our own consumer insights research, and the 2010 U.S. 
Grocery Shopper Trends Survey by FMI, illustrates that locally sourced produce is 
important to customers for multiple reasons. 

Sourcing locally allows us to deliver a fresher product to our customers. Customers 
have to make a very important risk calculation when they step into the produce aisle. 
If they buy a produce item, will they have time to prepare it at home before it spoils? 
Buying locally often gives customers a few extra days of freshness, and lowers 
some of the risk of that purchasing decision. 

Another important benefit for consumers is that it allows us to strengthen ties with 
local communities. Wherever we operate, we strive to be a store of the community— 
whether it’s tailoring our merchandise to fit the cultural demand from customers or 
supporting local charities that are important to our associates. Sourcing from local 
farmers is one more way that we can live our commitment to our communities. 

The local farms we support are often an important component of their community’s 
economy. Just as the local taxes we pay create economic benefits for communities. 
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so do our relationships with farmers all across the country. They create jobs. As 
agriculture grows, related jobs in farming and directly related businesses increase — 
Jobs in sales, service, and management related to farm equipment, packaging and 
packaging equipment, inputs and seeds, water and irrigation, refrigeration, real 
estate, insurance, credit, and legal services. 

Importantly, sourcing from local farms enables our customers to play a role in 
supporting communities in their area— which we know, increasingly matters. 

And, it goes a long way toward helping a segment of agricultural America that has 
been hard hit in recent years — the family farm. According to the USDA, the United 
States has lost 4.7 million farms since 1935 and that is coupled with an aging farmer 
population. 

Sustainability 

As the largest grocery retailer in the United States, we feel we have a responsibility 
and an opportunity to promote more sustainable practices in the food and agriculture 
supply chain. One of the most important steps we can take is reducing “food 
miles” — the distance food travels from farm to fork — by selling locally grown produce 
in our stores where we can. 

Fresh produce in the U.S. travels an average of 1,500 miles from the farm that 
produced it to the table it’s served on — roughly the distance from Washington, DC to 
Denver, Colorado. We are working to shrink those food miles and take trucks off the 
road whenever it makes sense from an efficiency and sustainability perspective. 

For example, in the past, fresh cilantro sold in Walmart stores came from California. 
Today, by diversifying our grower base, we now source all of our East Coast cilantro 
from South Carolina, Florida and Mississippi, resulting in a significant reduction of 
food miles. Additionally, several years ago we only sourced hot house English 
cucumbers from Canada. I’m proud to say we’re now sourcing those out of North 
Carolina. 

It’s important to note that in this case, we worked with large farms to diversify the 
types of produce they grow. By capitalizing on their existing economies of scale, we 
were able to procure an efficiently grown product and take out the fuel, cooling, days 
in transit, and other transportation costs of that product. We then pass those 
savings on to our customers. 

Similarly, just a few years ago, jalapeno peppers only came from a few southern 
states and Mexico. Now, with a growing Hispanic population across the country and 
greater demand for peppers, we’re now sourcing jalapehos from 27 states, including 
places as far north as Minnesota. 
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And by encouraging farmers in places like Minnesota to grow jalapenos, we are 
helping rural agricultural economies diversify their revenue streams, and become 
less reliant on a single, or a few, key crops. 

Challenges and Opportunities 

While the benefits of sourcing locally are numerous, our commitment has not come 
without challenges. 

We regularly talk with our supplier partners — ^your constituents — and we clearly 
understand that farming specialty crops is a difficult and risky business. The 
challenges include unpredictable weather patterns, the lack of a ready labor force in 
some parts of the country, complex H2A visa requirements, a lack of capital, and the 
general aging of America's farmers. 

These big challenges indicate that large conventional farms in traditional large 
agricultural states will remain a very important part of our business. But as we grow, 
the US population grows, and if we can encourage greater consumption of fruits and 
vegetables, we’ll need local and regional sources of product to meet the demand we 
expect. 

In light of these challenges, simply having a purchase order from Waimart isn’t 
always enough for these farmers. We realize there is an opportunity for us to do 
more to help small scale farmers mitigate the risks outlined above and advance from 
being a small scale farmer to become a medium sized grower, and in some cases, 
grow to become a large, national producer for Waimart, 

One of the most effective steps we’ve taken is creating Small Farmer Intensive 
Workshops. Designed to help remove any misperceptions about the complexity of 
becoming a Waimart supplier, we have worked with farmers to walk them through 
the process of becoming a supplier. We’ve developed a very clear program, which 
outlines the steps farmers need to take to work with us. 

This includes information about: our food safety requirements and food safety 
resources; requirements for “grown-in state" labeling; refrigeration and packing 
requirements; and equipment and workforce needs. We also share useful third-party 
resources. 

As we expand this program, it’s very important to us that everyone has access to it. 
Therefore, one of our goals is to identify and create opportunities for women and 
minority owned growers to sell to Waimart. In fact, this ladders up to our company- 
wide goal of sourcing $20 billion from women-owned businesses in the U.S. over the 
next five years. 
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Of course, it’s virtually impossible for us to work one-on-one with every small grower, 
which is why we support the development of farmer-led agricultural cooperatives, or 
why we work with third party management partners. This may seem 
counterintuitive — as Walmart often works to eliminate “the middle man”— but in this 
case it’s providing a very useful service and adding value to the product. 

One example of where this is working is in South Arkansas. Here we are working 
with a grower whose two acres alone would never be able to supply the demands of 
our stores. But a local farmer has bundled several growers together to use a central 
packing system and work together as a team. Today, we are proud to call this team 
our partners. 

Co-op’s allow us to talk to a single legal entity while actually touching many grower 
members. It also uses fewer item numbers while maintaining traceability and 
reducing workload and system burdens. 

Meanwhile, the advantages of a co-op to the growers are plentiful — it improves their 
ability to do business with larger customers who could not manage many direct 
farmer relationships; it allows shared ownership and shared use of expensive 
infrastructure; it monetizes reputation and performance; it avoids duplication of 
expenses; and it leverages economies of scale. 

The advantages of third-party management include; helping growers prepare for 
food safety audits; putting growers in touch with the right people for timely 
assistance; expanding their network to create efficiencies and understand the 
differences in growing/harvesting practices; keeping up with the latest technology; 
assisting with freight services; and volume planning. 

The bottom line is that these partnerships allow many farmers access to our market 
that they otherwise may not have had. 

I would like to mention one additional challenge our local suppliers have 
encountered where we were able to help. For small growers producing items that 
cannot be sold in bulk, packaging and associated costs often create a barrier for 
growers to sell their products in a formal retail market. To address the challenge, 
we’ve been able to negotiate discounts on packaging by buying packaging in large 
volumes. 

The packaging highlights the product as a local or regionally source item, and the 
label includes a window that allows a farm to put their own identifier or sticker on it, 
to “brand” the product. They can also apply another label like many state 
departments of agriculture use for promotional purposes. 
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Food Safety 


Small & developing suppliers are an important group for Walmart and core to our 
commitment to supporting locally grown and produced products. However, sourcing 
locally cannot compromise food safety or the health and wellness of our customers. 

Walmart has worked with the Global Food Safety Initiative (GFSI) to create a 
scalable approach to food safety for our small and developing suppliers providing 
locally grown and produced foods which aligns with GFSI principles. Using the GFSI 
guidance document as a reference, requirements have been created for two 
additional assessment levels, basic or foundational and intermediate for both 
processors and primary producers. 

With these requirements, small suppliers use this scalable model to receive annual 
assessments which gives Walmart confidence these farmers have programs critical 
to food safety in place. As their business grows, these suppliers are positioned to 
follow a stair-step path towards full GFSI certification and continue to enhance their 
food safety programs as they provide safe, affordable products for our customers. 

In addition, Walmart has created a training template for both processors and farmers 
which will help them understand the requirements to achieve the basic or 
foundational, and intermediate assessments. This template will be available for ail 
small and developing suppliers in all Walmart markets around the world as a 
development tool to drive performance improvement and enhance food safety. 

Local Successes 


To make local sourcing scalable, we need to engage many stakeholders-including 
individuals in agriculture finance and risk management, technical assistance 
providers, and those who can build infrastructure and capacity. Our relationships 
and conversations with key opinion leaders and stakeholders are proving fruitful 
when it comes to understanding and overcoming challenges and sharing our 
successes. 

In January, we met with USDA and the University of Arkansas to discuss the barriers 
faced by minority and women owned farmers, and how Walmart can help them enter 
the supply chain. 

Last month, we had a session with the USDA, Auburn University, Tuskegee 
University, the Alabama Farmers Market Authority, C.H. Robinson (a third-party 
provider) and several co-ops to discuss funding the infrastructure to increase grower 
counts in the Delta states. 
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These are some of the ways we are making headway. But I think what speaks the 
loudest is the breadth of local produce you’ll find in our stores today, and the number 
of states from which they are sourced. 

Today, Walmart gets watermelons from 27 states; cantaloupes from 19 states; 
pumpkins from 26 states; strawberries from 11 States; blueberries from 15 states; 
apples from 23 states; citrus from 6 states; pears from 6 states; stonefruit from 17 
states; potatoes from 25 states. All in all, we’re sourcing locally from 41 states 
across the U.S. 

Today, we’re now sourcing apples, chiiies, blueberries and cherries from Michigan; 
apples and squash from Minnesota. 

We’re sourcing hot-house tomatoes from a small grower in Kansas — Divine 
Gardens — ^who, with just a single acre of land, is supplying two of our stores in 
Kansas. 

We’re getting sweet corn and jalapeno peppers from Iowa. 

We’re sourcing onions, potatoes and leafy greens from Colorado, and from Garden 
Fresh in Nebraska, we’re sourcing herbs, corn, bell peppers. 

And we’re sourcing broccoli, tomatoes, squash, bok choy, cabbage, green beans 
and fresh herbs from Georgia and Mississippi. 

We have room for growers of all shapes and sizes. These are accomplishments in 
which our associates, local communities, and local farmers can take pride. 

What Lies Ahead 


We dedicate a lot of time bringing new suppliers into our supply chain - before a 
single seed is ever planted, farmers know what products we need the most, and that 
a viable business plan is in place. 

But the real question is — what lies ahead? In the immediate future, we have four 
specific goals. They include: 

• The expansion of controlled environment growing — for example, Hot 
Houses — to insulate Walmart from the volatile weather patterns; 

• Micro-climate expansion to allow for a longer locally grown season; 

• Diversifying our crop base through expansion of crops and through crop 
utilization; and 

• Encouraging production in areas close to urban centers and food deserts like 
Chicago, New York and Washington, DC, where access to healthy foods can 
be limited. 
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All of these work together to support our overarching aim of continually increasing 
the amount of local produce we source. 

Beyond pursuing each of these goals, another avenue we see to increase local 
sourcing is to look to areas where we are already sourcing. For example in Frio 
County, Texas — a region known as the "Winter Garden” — v/e now source lettuce. 
But in this county — where the average income is $24,000, where 35 percent of 
residents live below the poverty line and where 78 percent of citizens are Hispanic— 
we see the opportunity to source much more, and in turn, improve the quality of life 
for the area’s farmers. We see the potential to source okra, cabbage, carrots, 
tomatoes and peas— at the same time fulfilling our commitment to source from more 
minority farmers. 

As we see it, if a viable system is in place to begin with — even a small one— then 
specialty crop production should be sustainable over the long term and an 
economically viable proposition for farmers. 

A second avenue — as mentioned earlier — is the concept of the regional produce hub 
around each of our 41 food distribution centers that we operate. Today, we are 
working to establish a supply base to supply those distribution centers, with a goal of 
having fresh produce that was harvested at noon one day and then in-store by noon 
the next day. 

Conclusion 


In conclusion, thank you again for the opportunity to be here today. 

This is a significant and genuine commitment by Walmart. We are working with 
multiple stakeholders in the supply chain to make sure our commitment is 
substantial and commensurate with our total grocery business in the US, 

But let me also emphasize that while we in industry can have an impact, we cannot 
do it alone. We need the partnership of many stakeholders to build long-term, 
sustainable sources for local produce, including you in the Senate, our peers in the 
private sector, support from the land grant institutions and state agricultural 
extension systems, and even USDA resources. 

Working together, we see the possibility of doing so much more. 
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statement by 
Thomas VUsack 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Before the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, TJ.S. Senate 
March 7, 2012 

Madam Chairw'oman and Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before you today to discuss the importance of local and regional markets and increasing 
access to healthy food. 

In the past decade, American agriculture has been the second most productive sector of 
our Nation’s economy. It accounts for 1 in 12 American jobs, provides American consumers 
with 86% of the food we constmte, and en.sures that we spend a smaller portion of our 
paychecks at the grocery store than consumers in most other countries. 

USDA has made historic investments in America's rural communities, helping to create 
jobs today while building thriving economies for the long tenn. We have been doing this by 
supporting the expansion of markets for U.S. agricultural goods abroad, working aggressively to 
break down barriers to trade, and strengthening domestic market opportimities. 

America has the most innovative farmers, ranchers, and food businesses in the world. 
Increasingly, many of them arc recognizing an opportunity to diversify their incomes and 
connect with their communities through local and regional markets. 
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Regional and Local Food Systems - Market Opportunity 

Local food is one of the fastest growing segments of agriculture, with direct consumer 
sales doubling in the past decade to reach close to $5 billion in 2008. More than ever, consumers 
are interested in where their food comes from and are seeking out a connection to the men and 
women who put food on our tables. Buyers in every sector of the food system have increased 
local food purchases, and conversations between farmers and consumers are taking place every 
day in every part of the country. 

These relationships are critical for a generation with no living memory of a time when 
much of America was involved in agriculture. Many Americans team about farming for the first 
time when they meet a local farmer or read about their products and production methods in a 
store. In this way, local and regional food economies help the 98% of Americans who don’t 
fami to reconnect with our Nation’s farmers and ranchers, and better understand the important 
role they play in our their families lives and the strength of our nation. 

Know Your Farmer Know Your Food 

Under the leadership of Deputy Secretary Merrigan, USDA has renewed its commitment 
to helping our stakeholders grow the local and regional sectors of American agriculture. Through 
the Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food (KYF2) initiative, we have worked to facilitate 
conversations with both farmers and consumers about USDA’s programs that support regional 
and local food systems and to share our support for growth in this new agricultural sector. 

The KYF2 website - ww'w.USD.A. gov.TCnow Y ourFarmer - provides a one-sitop shop for 
information on the more than 25 programs at USDA that can support local and regional 
agriculture, helping producers and businesses pursue new opportunities in local and regional 
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food. With the use of tlie map that was launched last week, we can see USDA at work across the 
country supporting these new markets. 

Support for Beginning Farmers and Ranchers 

With new markets also comes an opportunity to support a new generation of young 
farmers. For every farm operator under the age of 35, the U.S. has six farm operators over 65, 
many of whom are on the verge of retirement. Since 1980, our nation has lost over 200,000 
farms due to retirement, financial distress, and other factors. Although not all new entrants will 
sell their food locally, USDA has recognized the significant role that local and regional market 
opportunities play for the recruitment and retention of new farm and food businesses. Some are 
naturally drawn to the scale of these markets, while others see them as the first step in a scaling- 
up strategy. 

But farming involves uncertainty, and new farmers frequently lack access to training and 
technical assistance. Many struggle to get credit and gather the resources needed to purchase 
land and equipment. Access to land is a major challenge: the average cost of farmland has 
doubled nationally over the last decade. One of the key USDA programs supporting new farmers 
and ranchers, many of whom sell locally, is the Beginning Farmer and Rancher Development 
Program (BFRDP), administered by the National Institute of Food and Agriculture. In 2009, 
USDA funded 29 BFRDP projects at organizations around the country that in turn trained more 
than 5,000 beginning farmers and ranchers in the first year of the program. In 2010, 40 projects 
were funded. Together the 69 projects are located in 40 states and serve beginning farmers and 
ranchers from coast to coast. 

Whether it is a Cooperative Extension Service program, a conservation program 
administered by our Natural Resource Conservation Service, or a loan program administered by 
our Farm Service Agency, we are committed to helping young and beginning farmers gain 
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access to credit and assistance to take advantage of these new markets as well as traditional 
markets. 

Increasing Access to Healthy Food 

Regional and local markets play a role in increasing access to healthy foods. As we 
know, childhood obesity rates in America have tripled over the past three decades. Today nearly 
one in three children in America is at risk for preventable diseases such as diabetes and heart 
disease due to being overweight. If left unaddressed, some health experts suggest that our 
current generation of children may actually have a shorter lifespan than their parents. To 
confront this challenge, the U.S. Department of Agriculture has taken significant strides to help 
make sure America's children are eating better and leading healthier lives. 

USDA’s commitment to healthy food access is integrated into a menu of programs across 
the Department including Rural Development programs, the Farmers Market Promotion 
Program, Community Food Projects, and programs within the Food and Nutrition Service. 

These programs have mandates broader than healthy food access, but many activities provide 
critical support to improve access to healthy foods in underserved areas. 

Working to break down silos across USDA we can leverage our resources for local and 
regional markets to improve economic opportunities for rural communities and farmers. For 
example, in 2009, USDA’s Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) streamlined requirements for 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program certification through farmers’ markets and 
Community Supported Agriculture programs. This allowed more SNAP participants to use their 
Electronic Benefits Transfer (EBT) card to purchase food at local and regional markets. At the 
same time, the Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) began making grants through the Farmers’ 
Market Promotion Program to fund the installation of wireless point-of-sale devices so that 
outdoor markets could accommodate the use of EBT cards. And in 2010, AMS and FNS 
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collaborated on a handbook for farmers’ market operators interested in accepting EBT cards for 
purchases by SNAP participants, helping them navigate the process and take advantage of 
available resources. The result of all this work was a more than 50% increase - just last year - in 
the number of farmers markets accepting SNAP benefits. Wlien farmers’ markets and farm 
stands can accept electronic benefits such as SNAP and coupons from participants in the WIC 
program (which serves low-income women, infants and children), beneficiaries gain access to 
healthy, local food while farmers and ranchers increase their customer base. 

Farm to school initiatives are growing across the country and offer a way to connect 
schools (K-12) with regional or local farms in order to serve healthy meals using locally 
produced foods. Farm to school activities not only provide fresh, locally-produced food to 
school meals programs, but also provide farmers with new marketing opportunities and school 
children with the opportunity to learn about how food is produced and harvested for 
consumption. 

The Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 authorized and funded USDA to provide up 
to $5 million a year, beginning in October 2012, for competitive grants up to $100,000 each for 
training, supporting operations, planning, purchasing equipment, developing school gardens, 
developing partnerships and implementing farm to school activities. Schools, State and local 
agencies, Indian tribal organizations, agricultural producers, and nonprofit organizations are 
eligible to receive the Farm to School grant to improve access to local foods in schools. 


Another example of our work in this area is our investigation into how traditional 
wholesale market, facilities could provide appropriate space and infrastructure to help small and 
mid-sized local and regional producers better meet the surge in demand for local and regional 
product. USDA has already seen some wholesale markets make the shift toward serving local 
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producers. With so many links in the chain between fanners and consumers, some entrepreneurs 
are combining multiple links into one business. “Food hubs” are a case in point. A food hub is a 
business or organization that actively coordinates the aggregation, storage, distribution, and/or 
marketing of locally or regionally produced food. By bringing together the products of many 
individual fanners and providing economies of scale for insurance, packaging, and other 
services, food hubs are able to help local producers reach a larger range of markets including 
large regional buyers. 

Food hubs can be organized under a variety of business models, including small 
businesses, nonprofit organizations, buying clubs, or producer or retail cooperatives. Producer 
cooperatives, which are locally or regionally owned by their members, are a natural fit. Retail 
cooperatives, which are owned by consumer members, are also a model that has been used to 
develop food hubs that aggregate farmers’ products and offer them for sale to consumers. 

Detroit’s Eastern Market, represented at this hearing today, has been a public market for 
over 100 years, and is transforming from a traditional market to a food hub - and more. More 
than 250 vendors from Michigan, Ohio, and Ontario process, wholesale, and retail their food at 
the market, which also coordinates aggregation, distribution, processing, and commercial sales 
for many of the region’s small and mid-size farmers. In 2010, die market entered into a 
cooperative agreement with USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Service to expand the availability 
of healthy, local food throughout Detroit. The market is currently partnering with the Detroit 
Public Schools on their internal goal of converting 30 percent of their $16 million annual food 
purchases to Michigan-grown and minimally processed foods. And as a major gathering place 
for consumer-direct retail purchases as well as wholesale transactions. Eastern Market also 
processes up to $30,000 in SNAP benefits each month. 

USDA is also working across the Federal Government, collaborating with Treasury and 
Health and Human Services (HHS) to advance a coordinated effort to combat food deserts 
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consistent with our existing authorities. This effort represents the Federal Government’s first 
coordinated step towards addressing the problem of food deserts by promoting a wide range of 
interventions. Such interventions include expanding the supply of and demand for nutritious 
foods, including increasing the distribution of agricultural products; developing and equipping 
supermarkets, grocery stores, small retailers, comer stores, farmer’s markets and other retail food 
outlets; and strengthening producer-to-consumer relationships. These efforts will open new 
markets for farmers to sell their products, create jobs and help revitalize distressed communities 
through investments in anchor institutions. 

USDA Nutrition Programs 

USDA is also working to provide critical nutrition assistance during a time of record need 
while addressing the very serious challenge of obesity and healthy food access. Our programs 
offer a powerful opportunity to promote healthful diets, physically active lives and healthy 
weight for those we serve. 

The economic downturn resulted in a substantial increase in need for the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) a critical tool to ensure access to healthy food for 
hardworking families as they get back on their feet. In 2010, SNAP helped lift 3.9 million 
Americans - including 1 .7 million children - out of poverty. 

For many families, SNAP is a bridge to self-sufficiency, with half of all new SNAP 
participants leaving the program within eight months. Many Americans have an incomplete 
picture of who actually receives SNAP benefits and who is benefiting from them. Over the last 
20 years, the program has transitioned to a program that is increasingly utilized by working 
families. Only 8 percent of households in SNAP today receive cash welfare from the Temporary 
Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) program. Children are nearly half of all of the SNAP 
beneficiaries, and the elderly make up nearly 8 percent. USDA has also taken important steps to 
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protect the taxpayers’ investment in the SNAP program and to make sure it is there for those 
who truly need it. 

SNAP and Healthy Diets 

With SNAP touching so many American’s lives, it presents a unique opportunity for 
USDA to provide nutrition educations resources to millions. The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids 
Act reformed the structure of the nutrition education provided through SNAP by establishing a 
Nutrition Education and Obesity Prevention Grant Program that increases flexibility for States to 
help SNAP recipients make healthy choices on a limited budget. The new and improved 
program will require a greater emphasis on evidence-based, outcome-driven interventions, with a 
focus on preventing obesity and actively coordinating with other programs for maximum impact 
and cost-effectiveness. We are working to publish a rule soon that will lay out the structure and 
requirements of the grant program. 

In addition to changes in nutrition promotion, and guidance for clients on thrifty shopping 
and food preparation strategies, we have been seeking to improve access and incentivize 
increased consumption of fruits and vegetables. As part of implementing the 2008 Farm Bill, we 
have launched an innovative pilot project to test the impact of incentives at the point of sale to 
encourage households participating in SNAP to purchase fruits and vegetables. This Healthy 
Incentives Pilot (HIP) is providing 7,500 randomly selected SNAP households in Hampden 
County, Massachusetts an opportunity to earn additional benefits when they purchase fruits and 
vegetables. Operations began in November. A rigorous evaluation will measure whether these 
incentives increase the consumption of fruits and vegetables, as well as their impact on the 
overall diets of participants. 


Conclusion 
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Thank you for this opportunity to speak to you today about some of our efforts to 
strengthen regional and local food systems and increase access to healthy food. What all these 
efforts have in common is that they are creating economic opportunities for farmers and ranchers 
as just one part of a vibrant and diverse agricultural economy, USDA’s efforts to support local 
and regional food systems are spurring job growth, providing access to healthy food, and keeping 
more farmers on their land and more wealth in rural communities. 
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john Weidman 

Deputy Executive Director, The Food Trust 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 
Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
March 7th, 2012 

Madam Chairwoman, Ranking member Roberts and members of the committee, thank you for inviting 
me to testify. My name is John Weidman, and I am the Deputy Executive Director of The Food Trust, a 
nonprofit group founded in Philadelphia 20 years ago with the mission of improving access to 
affordable, nutritious food. We work with over 65,000 children each year through the SNAP-Ed 
program, where we develop and implement fun and innovative nutrition education programs that have 
been proven to reduce childhood obesity by 50%. We also run 26 farmers' markets, manage a healthy 
corner store program with over 600 stores, and work around the country to bring more grocery stores 
to underserved urban and rural areas. 

For the past 5 months, The Food Trust has been convening a regional Farm bill working group comprised 
of farmers, public health experts, hunger advocates, environmentalists and others to discuss the 
upcoming Farm Bill reauthorization. We know that the Farm Bill will have a huge impact on the Greater 
Philadelphia region. Thousands living in poverty in our region depend on SNAP, and those SNAP dollars 
are in turn a vital part of the economy in low-income communities. The Farm Bill also supports our 
regional food system through the Farmers' Market Nutrition Program, Farmers' Market Promotion 
Program, the Community Food Projects program and so many other critical initiatives. The Food Trust 
has received funding from the USDA Farmers' Market Promotion Program to develop a new model to 
process wireless SNAP sales at farmers' markets and through CFP, we are increasing access to healthy 
food and empowering youth leaders in North Philadelphia, one of the nation's hungriest Congressional 
districts. For the next farm bill, we believe there is a tremendous opportunity to improve access to 
healthy food in low-income communities across the country. 

I want to share with you today three innovative food initiatives that The Food Trust is involved with, 
which are improving the health and economies of urban and rural communities, and which have the 
potential to be scaled up and expanded. Ail of these hold the potential to create jobs, improve health, 
and revitalize rural and urban communities. 

Healthy Food Financing Initiative (HFFI) 

The first initiative I'd like to talk about is the Pennsylvania Fresh Food Financing Initiative (FFFI), 
launched in 2004 as a public private partnership with the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, The Food 
Trust, and The Reinvestment Fund (TRF). The program provides one-time loans and grant financing to 
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attract grocery stores and other fresh food retail to underserved urban, suburban, and rural areas, and 
to renovate and expand existing stores. Using a state investment of $30 million, leveraged with 
additional private capital by TRF, the program has led to: 

• Projects totaling more than $190 million; 

• 88 stores built or renovated in underserved communities in urban and rural areas across 
the state; 

• Improved access to healthy food for more than 400,000 residents; 

• Over 5,000 jobs created or retained; 

• Increased local tax revenues; and, 

• Much-needed additional economic development in these communities. 

Stores range from full-service 70,000 square foot supermarkets to small corner groceries, farmers' 
markets, and co-ops. Approximately two-thirds of the projects are in rural areas and small towns. 

FFFI has helped rural communities like Vandergrift, with a population of 5,000 and Apollo, with a 
population of 2,000, in western Pennsylvania where Randy and Brenda Sprankles used funding from the 
program to open grocery stores in these small communities. Boyer’s Family Market, a 17-store 
supermarket chain that is family-owned and operated for several generations in central and 
northeastern Pennsylvania, used funding from FFFI to purchase energy-efficient equipment that would 
help them expand their offerings of fresh foods, and to support employee training. Boyer's Family 
Market employs more than 950 people in the region. FFFI has also helped Brown's Shop Rite, a family- 
owned and operated grocery business that employs 2,300 people, open several stores in distressed 
urban communities. At Brown's Parkside ShopRite, an FFFI-funded store, 22% of store sales come from 
SNAP, further infusing the local economy with critical dollars. We have also seen that supermarkets are 
Increasing buying from local producers and supporting regional food systems. An industry survey 
conducted by the Food Marketing Institute shows that 67.2% of retailers reported that they increased 
their selection of locally source products like fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The Pennsylvania FFFI has been cited as an innovative model by the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, the National Conference of State Legislatures, Harvard's Kennedy School of Government, 
and the National Governors Association. While Pennsylvania's families and children have benefited 
from this program, there is still significant need for fresh food access across the country. USDA research 
determined that more than 23.5 million Americans are living in communities without access to high 
quality fresh food. 

Research shows that access matters. The Food Trust and PolicyLink reviewed 132 different studies 
about access to healthy food and found that access impacts health. It improves eating habits and those 
improved eating habits help prevent obesity. One multistate study found that African Americans living 
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in a census tract with a supermarket are more likely to meet dietary guidelines for fruit and vegetables, 
and for every additional supermarket in a tract, produce consumption increases 32%. 

In 2011, using the Pennsylvania program as a model, the Obama Administration launched the Healthy 
Food Financing Initiative with the goal of increasing fresh food access in underserved rural, urban, and 
suburban communities across the country. The Food Trust has been proud to be working with our 
partners PolicyLink, The Reinvestment Fund, the National Grocers Association, and many other 
agriculture, health, civil rights and industry groups to help realize this vision. Since its launch, $77 
million has been allocated for HFFI and projects improving access to healthy food. By providing one- 
time loans and grant financing to attract grocery stores and other fresh food retail to underserved 
urban, suburban, and rural areas, and renovate and expand existing stores, the HFFI will provide the 
healthy foods that communities want and need. At the same time, HFFI will help our economy continue 
to grow again by generating much needed jobs and sparking economic revitalization. 

There is significant momentum in many states and cities across the country to address the lack of 
grocery access in underserved communities. Several states and/or cities are in the process of replicating 
the successful Pennsylvania Fresh Food Financing Initiative Program, and many others have begun to 
examine the needs and opportunities in their communities. For example: 

• The state of New York has launched the Healthy Food, Healthy Communities Initiative, a 
business financing program to encourage supermarket and other fresh food retail investment in 
underserved areas throughout the state that will provide loans and grants to eligible projects. 

• The City of New Orleans recently launched the Fresh Food Retailer Initiative Program (FFRI) in 
partnership with the CDFI HOPE that will provide direct financial assistance to retail businesses 
by awarding forgivable and/or low-interest loans to grocery stores and other fresh food 
retailers. 

• The California Endowment, NCB Capital Impact, and other community, supermarket industry, 
and government partners recently launched the California FreshWorks Fund, a supermarket 
financing program. 

in each of these HFFI programs, as was the case in Pennsylvania, community development financial 
institutions (CDFIs) have been key to these successes because of their ability to leverage additional 
private dollars from initial seed investments. For example in New York, the Low Income Investment Fund 
was able to leverage an initial $10iVl investment by the state with an additional $20IVI in private capital. 

We are thrilled at the tremendous momentum around the country right now to bring grocery stores to 
places that need them, but this national effort is still in a very nascent stage. In order to realize the 
incredible success that Pennsylvania achieved over 5 years, we will need a large and sustained effort 
over several years. The good news is that we know what to do and can do it successfully. The 
Pennsylvania FFFI's success rate has been better than the grocery industry overall. This one time 
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infusion of grant and loan funding results in businesses that are both economic and social anchors for 
urban and rural communities. 

Senator Gillibrand has introduced legislation to build on the national Healthy Food Financing program 
through the creation of a national fund manager housed within USDA. This structure would mirror 
closely the original public private partnership of the PA FFFI and allow the leverage of millions in private 
capital at the national level. Given the flexibility and range of projects that HFFI can support, from 
supermarkets to farmers' markets and from co-ops to CSAs, the Farm Bill is the appropriate vehicle to 
fully invest in a national effort to bring healthy food access to every city and small town that needs it. 


FARM TO SCHOOL 

In the Greater Philadelphia region, there is incredible momentum around farm to school programs to 
educate youth from preschool through high school about healthy food and farms, and increase their 
consumption of fresh, local food. The Food Trust has developed the Preschool and Kindergarten 
Initiatives, which teach young children about good nutrition and engage them in experiential learning 
activities, such as field trips to learn about farms as the source of healthy food. The Food Trust's 
Kindergarten Initiative is recognized as a best practice program and received a national Victory Against 
Hunger Award from the Congressional Hunger Center. The Food Trust also serves as the Mid-Atlantic 
Regional Lead Agency for the National Farm to School Network, helping to catalyze and support farm-to- 
school activities in our region. 

I'd like to in particular highlight the “Eat Fresh Here" Farm to School Program that we launched in 
partnership with the School District of Philadelphia and other community partners to implement a pilot 
farm-to-cafeteria program that's providing fresh, locally grown fruits and vegetables to students, 
teachers, and school staff. 

This program, primarily in schools where the majority of children qualify for free- and reduced-price 
school meals, grew to 32 Philadelphia public schools this year, up from 5 schools two years ago. In 
partnership with the School District, the program partners— The Food Trust, Fair Food, Common Market, 
and the Philadelphia Urban Food and Fitness Alliance— have provided approximately 25,000 students 
with 52,000 pounds of fresh local fruits and vegetables so far this school year, grown by 20 farmers 
located within about 75 miles. The Common Market, a local food hub based in Philadelphia provides the 
produce. 

The project team provides training and technical assistance for the school cafeteria managers and their 
staff, including professional development workshops for cafeteria managers and cooks that include knife 
skills training and recipe demonstrations to help them prepare fresh local produce in school meals. The 
Food Trust and its partners are working to engage youth as leaders in their schools to promote healthy 
eating in the cafeteria and the farm to school program, through cafeteria-based taste tests and Youth 
Councils that are leading activities to create healthier schools. 
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Many more farm to school programs like "Eat Fresh Here" could be started or scaled up throughout the 
nation with federal support, helping to prevent childhood obesity and grow rural farm jobs. Food Hubs 
that can support farm to school program should also be encourage and expanded through the farm bill. 


PHILLY FOOD BUCKS 

Farmers' markets are an important resource to Philadelphia neighborhoods and provide local residents 
with fresh, nutritious and affordable food in the community. Through Get Healthy Philly, The Food Trust, 
in partnership with the Philadelphia Department of Public Health, opened ten new farmers' markets in 
low-income neighborhoods in the city. Through this partnership we piloted the Philly Food Bucks 
coupon incentive program, a two dollar coupon provided to Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP/food stamps) beneficiaries for every five dollars spent at any of our 26 farmers' markets. 

During the period of these programs, customer response to these new markets was positive and overall 
annual SNAP sales at Food Trust farmers' markets increased more than 300%. As a coupon incentive 
program, Philly Food Bucks is a proven approach to increasing SNAP sales at farmers' markets across the 
city. 

Our evaluation of the program yielded some interesting data. Key findings include: 

• Farmers' markets are a viable resource for fresh produce in low income communities. The Food 
Trust operates twenty-six farmers' markets, 85% of which reside in low-income, underserved 
neighborhoods. Sales from food assistance programs comprised 35% of farmer sales at the ten 
new markets opened in 2010 and 2011, and 56% of customers at these markets reported 
participation in at least one food assistance program in 2011, demonstrating that high-need 
customers are using the markets to purchase fruits and vegetables. 

• Coupon incentive programs increase SNAP sales. Over the period of the Philly Food Buck 
initiative from July 2010 to December 2011, SNAP sales increased 335%. During the 2010 
farmers' market season, SNAP sales nearly doubled (increased by 97%) from 2009 levels at Food 
Trust farmers' markets, then increased an additional 121% over the same period from 2010 to 
2011, attesting to the promise of using benefits to purchase fresh, healthy, local foods. 

• Philly Food Bucks encouraged shoppers to consume more fruits and vegetables. 77% of 
shoppers surveyed who have used Philly Food Bucks reported an increased intake of fruits and 
vegetables since shopping at the market, affirming the connection between coupon incentive 
programs and healthy eating. 

And our farmers like it too! 70% reported an increase in sales of fruits and vegetables because of the 
Philly Food Bucks program, and all reported that the logistics of accepting Philly Food Bucks were "easy" 
or "very easy." We also just learned that Philadelphia's Mayor Michael Nutter will be doing a series of 
public service announcements encourage shoppers to use their Philly Food Bucks. 
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In closing, we are proud of the success we are having in our region with innovative food initiatives. The 
Farm Bill has the power to change the way America eats. One in three children born today will develop 
type 2 diabetes in their lifetime. This not acceptable for our children's health and not sustainable for 
our economy. By expanding these initiatives nationally we know that we can create thousands of jobs, 
as well as prevent obesity and diet-related diseases that threaten to worsen our deficit and hurt our 
economy. We also know that our continued progress depends on a strong Farm Bill that steers our 
citizens toward healthier foods, supports regional farm systems, and ensures that all children grow up 
surrounded by easily-accessible, affordable and nutritious food. 

Thank you again for inviting my testimony. I look forward to answering your questions and to 
further discussion around this issue. 
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John Weldman 

Deputy Executive Director, The Food Trust 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 
Healthy Food Initlath'es, Local Production, and Nutrition 
March 7th, 2012 


APPENDIX 

A. Regional Farm Bill Working Group Participant List 

B. Pictures of Pennsylvania Fresh Food Financing Initiative Projects 

C. Healthy Food Financing Initiative Overview 

D. List of National Organizational Supporters of the Healthy Food Financing Initiative 

E. Overview of Healthy Food Financing Legislation (S. 1926/H.R. 3525) 

F. Pictures of “Eat Fresh Here” Farm to School Program in Philadelphia 

G. Pictures of “Philly Food Bucks” Program 

H. The Food Trust Brochure 
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Farm Bill 2012/2013 
Regional Working Group Participant List 

Marilyn Anthony, Pennsylvania Association for Sustainable Agriculture 
Mike Basher, ShopRite 
Deborah Bentze! & Shivon Pearl, Fair Food 
Glenn Bergman, Weavers Way 
Dr. Eric Burlingame, St Christopher's Hospital for Children 
Charlie Kratovil, Food & Water Watch 

Mariana Chilton, Rachel Cahill & Amanda Breen, Center for Hunger-Free Communities, Drexel University 
Bryan Fenstermaker & Allison Bansfield, The Enterprise Center 
Alison Hastings, DVRPC 

Landon Jeffries, Farmer, Three Spring Farms (PA) 

Haile Johnston, Common Market 
Thianda Manzara, Healthy Foods for Healthy Kids 
David Marvel, Farmer, Marvel Farms [DE) 

David Masur, Penn Environment 

Carey Morgan & Julie Zaebst, Greater Philadelphia Coalition Against Hunger 
Aisha Amuda, Community Food Security Coalition 
Theresa Pileggi-Proud, Delaware Farm to School 
Joe Quattrocchi & Erin Smith, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
Patricia Smith & John Rhoads, The Reinvestment Fund 
Johanna Rosen, Farmer, Mill Creek Farm 
UJwala Samant and Raquel Moreno, Food Bank of South Jersey 
Paul Steinke, Reading Terminal Market 
Mailee Walker, Claneil Foundation 
Amanda Wagner, Philadelphia Department of Health 
John Weidman & Gabriella Mora, The Food Trust 
Ben Wenk, Farmer 
Steveanna Wynn, SHARE 
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Pennsylvania Fresh Food Financing Initiative 
Pictures of Funded Projects 



Pictured above is Kennie's Market, a family-owned and operated supermarket in Gettysburg, PA. The 
store, which is 32,000 sq. ft. In size, employs 50 people and serves a community of less than 7,500. 
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The Fresh Grocer, an independent supermarket chain with nine supermarkets in the Philadelphia area, 
opened at the historical Progress Plaza, the nation's oldest African-American owned and operated 
shopping center, in December 2009. The Fresh Grocer supermarkets serve diverse communities 
across the Philadelphia area, primarily in areas that were previously food deserts. This 46,000 sq. ft. 
store is bringing affordable healthy food choices and 233 jobs to North Philadelphia. 



Boyer's Family Market, a 17-store supermarket chain that is family-owned and operated for several 
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generations and located primarily in small towns and rural areas In central and northeastern 
Pennsylvania, used funding from FFFl to purchase energy-efficient equipment that would help them 
expand their offerings of fresh foods, and to support employee training. Boyer's Family Market, with 
stores ranging in size from 9,500 to 32,000 sq. ft., employs more than 950 people in the region. 



Lancaster Central Market, the country's oldest, continuously-operating farmers' market, Is home to 
local farmers, bakers, butchers, and other vendors. The market is considered the centerpiece of the 
revitaliatlon of Lancaster's central business district. The FFFl grant helped purchase a much-needed 
boiler for the building to ensure that It could continue operating. 
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Bloss Holiday Market is located in Blossburg, PA, a rural community with a populaton of 1,400 
residents. The market employs 35 people and is an important anchor to the downtown. It is the only 
store in the area to accept food stamps and vouchers for families in need from the local Salvation 
Army. 


Randy and Brenda Sprankies used funding from the FFFI to open grocery stores in the rural 
communities of Apollo (population 1765} and Vandergrift (population 5,000}. These stores are 
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making not only fresh, affordable food accessible to residents, many of whom are seniors, but they 
are also an important source of jobs for the communities. 



Jeff Brown (pictured left) is a fourth generation grocer, and is the owner and operator of Browns 
ShopRite. With 10 stores, the company employs 2,300 people in the Greater Philadelphia region. 
With assistance from the FFFI, Browns ShopRite opened several stores in distressed, underserved 
communities in Philadelphia. Browns Parkside ShopRite, a 69,000 sq. ft. store located in West 
Philadelphia, boasts not only a wide selection of fresh, affordable and quality foods, but also a strong 
connection to the local community. 
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Pictured here is a rendering of the new Mariposa Food Co-op in Philadeiphia. Funding from the FFFI 
wiii heip the co-op reiocate from its existing storefront to a renovated structure that wiil provide five 
times more shopping space and amenities to accommodate the community's growing demand. 
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The Food Trust 


Capi'tas at the point of impact 


iiealtlif Food Financing Initiative: 
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The Problem 


30.5% Children ages 10-17 who 
are overweight or obese 


2x 


Likelihood of children from 
poor families being overweight 


23.5 million Americans in low-income 

communities without p- 
supermarket access 

52% Higher obesity prevalence 

in neighborhoods with only .- 
convenience stores vs. only - 
supermarkets v 

9 7% Unemployment rate in January 
2010 


grocery store: the creation of steady jobs at decent wages and 
and services nearby. 


Millions of Americans in low-income 
communities and communities of color 
walk out their front doors and see nothing 
but fast food and convenience stores 
selling high-fat high-sugar processed 
foods-Mesidents of rural areas face a different 
but related chailenge— a complete lack of any 
nearby food options at all. Americans in too 
many urban and rural communities must travel 
long distances just to access the fresh food 
they need to live healthy lives. 

The results of this lack of healthy food options 
are grim — these communities have significantly 
higher rates of obesity, diabetes, and other 
related health issues. Childhood obesity, in 
particular, Is a major crisis in many of these 
communities, The problem goes beyond just 
health, too. Low-income communities are 
cut off from all the economic development 
benefits that come along with a local 
the sparking of complementary retail stores 


SI. t. AiPA.. « .h .Arr A Milo (. A . PA ... Aho ....d A. ,Ai. . AiFtiAhe fiscal year 2012 budget approved $32 
million for HFFI through Treasury ($22 million) and HFIS ($10 million). U5DA may use resources to increase access 
to healthy food. The President's fiscal year 2013 budget requests $285 million for the HFFI through Treasury ($25 
million), HH5 ($10 million) and a $250 million set-aside within the $7 billion New Markets Tax Credit program. 
Legislation introduced in the U.S. Senate by Senator Gillibrand and in the House by Representative Schwartz (S. 
1926, H.R. 3525) would establish HFFI at the USDA. 


A Healthy Food Financing Initiative (HFFI) is a viable, effective, and economically sustainable solution to the 
problem of limited access to healthy foods and can achieve multiple goals: reducing health disparities and 
improving the health of families and children; creating jobs; and stimulating local economic development in low- 
income communities. 


A Healthy Food Financing Initiative would attract investment in underserved communities by providing critical 
loan and grant financing. These one time resources will help fresh food retailers overcome the higher initial 
barriers to entry into underserved, low-income urban, and rural communities, and would 
also support renovation and expansion of existing stores so they can provide the healthy foods that communities 
want and need. The program would be flexible and comprehensive enough to support innovations in healthy 
food retailing and to assist retailers with different aspects of the store development and renovation process. 
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The Pennsyiwania Success Story 


88 


New or improved grocery stores 
in underserved communities 


HFFI is modeled after the Pennsylvania Fresh Food Financing Initiative — a public-private partnership created 
in 2004. In just five years, it helped develop 88 supermarkets and fresh food outlets in underserved rural and 

urban areas throughout the state, creating or 
retaining 5,000 jobs in those communities. 
Making this happen, required just $30 
million in state seed money — funds made 
possible through the leadership of State Rep, 
Dwight Evans. The state funds have already 
resulted in projects totaling $190 million. The 
program continues to dramatically improve 
access to healthy food statewide, while also 
driving meaningful, long-term economic 
' development. 

5,000 Jobs created or retained 

In the midst of the country's current economic 

downturn, the need for a comprehensive 

$540,000 Increase in local tax revenue from federal policy to address the lack of fresh 
a single store in Philadelphia food access in low-income communities 

and communities of color is critical. With 
A^4nn ■ii-- » . . . . constricting credit markets, grocery store 

$190 million total project costs resulting from operators face higher obstacles to developing 
$30 million in state seed money 

underserved communities. Obesity 
and related health problems are expected to 
worsen during these hard economic times. 

Evidence strongly shows, however, that when people have access to healthier foods, they make healthier 
choices — and that securing new or improved local grocery stores can also improve local economies and 
create jobs. 


400,000 Residents wittr increased access 
to healthy food 


The federal government should build on these successes so that more communities across America 
can benefit by funding a Healthy Food Financing Initiative to improve children's health, create jobs, 
and spur economic development nationwide. 


PolicyLink is a national research and action institute advancing economic and social equity by Lifting Up What 
Works®. www.PolicyLink.org 

The Food Trust, founded in 1992, is a nonprofit organization working to ensure that everyone has access to 
affordable, nutritious food. www.TheFoodTrust.org 

The Reinvestment Fund creates wealth and opportunity for low-wealth people and places through the promotion of 
socially and environmentally responsible development, www.trfund.com 

For more information, please contact Allison Hagey at allison@policylink.org or (5 W) 663-2333. 

’ All numbers reflect approved projects as of 3/1/12. 
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Lifting Up What VtorSss 

PolicyLink 




point of impact. 


Organizational Supporters of a 
Healthy Food Financing initiative 


ACME 

Albertsons 

Ambridge Shop 'n Save 
American Diabetes Association 
American Heart Association 
American Public Health Association (APHA) 

Associated Wholesalers, Inc. 

Boston Community Capital 
Boyer's Food Markets, Inc. 

Brown's Super Stores (ShopRite) 

Campaign to End Obesity 

Center for Health Improvement 

Center for Rural Strategies 

Center for Science in the Public Interest 

Children's Defense Fund 

Citizen Potawatomi Community Development Corporation (CPCDC) 

Community Action Partnership 

Community Catalyst 

Community Food Security Coalition 

Consumers Union 

Cub 

Eastern Market Corporation 

Economic and Community Development Institute 

Enterprise Corporation of the Delta / Hope Community Credit Union 

Equal Justice Society 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

Fair Food Network 

Farm Fresh 

Farm to Table 

Food Marketing Institute 

Food Research and Action Center (FRAC) 

Grant County Fitness and Nutrition Community Action Group 
Health Resources in Action, Inc. 

Hepatitis Foundation International 

IFF 

Jewel 

Kansas State University Center for Engagement and Community Development 
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Kennie's Markets 

Latino Coalition for a Healthy California 
Local Initiatives Support Corporation (LISC) 

Louisiana Retailers Association 
Low Country Housing Trust 
Low Income investment Fund 
Mastrorocco's Market, Inc. 

McCormack Baron 

McCune Charitable Foundation 

Missouri Association of Local Public Health Agencies 

NAACP 

National Association of Counties 
National Congress of American Indians 
National Grocers Association (N.G.A.) 

National Indian Health Board 
National WIC Association 
NCB Capita! Impact 

New Mexico Association of Food Banks 
New Mexico Farmers' Marketing Association 
New Mexico Food and Agriculture Policy Council 
New Mexico Food Gap Task Force 
Opportunity Finance Network 
Pennsylvania Food Merchants Association 
PolicyLink 

Prevention Institute 
Public Health Institute 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation Commission to Build a Healthier America 

Rural Community Assistance Corporation 

Save the Children 

Save-a-Lot 

Shaws 

Shoppers 

Smart Growth America 
Sojourners 

Southeast Food Access Working Group (SEFA) 

Sprankle's Neighborhood Markets 
SUPERVALU, Inc. 

The Center for Rural Strategies 
The Food Depot 
The Food Trust 
The Reinvestment Fund 

The United Methodist Church - General Board of Church and Society 
Trust for America's Health 
Union for Reform Judaism 

United Church of Christ Justice and Witness Ministries 
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United Fresh Produce Association 
Urban Strategies Council 
Voices for America's Children 
Wallace Center at Winrock International 
Watts/Century Latino Organization 
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lifting Up Wtiat V\te»k4 

RjlicyLink 


& 

The Food Trust 





CapiUil at i.he point ot impact. 


A Healthy Food Financing Initiative 
Improve Health and Spark Economic Development 

(S. 1926/H.R. 3525) 

The Problem 


An estimated 25 miliion people live in low-income communities and are more than a mile from a 
supermarket.' Low-income communities, communities of color, and rural communities are most affected by 
limited access to fresh, healthy food.” These communities suffer significantly higher rates of obesity, diabetes, 
and other related health issues. These communities are also cut off from the economic benefits that 
accompany a local grocery store - steady Jobs at decent wages, and complimentary retail stores and services 
nearby. 

The Solution: The Healthy Food Financing Aa 


A Healthy Food Financing Initiative (HFFI) is a viable, effective, and economically sustainable solution to the 
problem of limited access to fresh, healthy foods in underserved areas across the country. At the same time, 
a HFFI will create and preserve quality jobs, and revitalize low-income communities and generate local tax 
revenue. 

• Legislation {S. 1926/H.R. 3525} has been sponsored by Senator Kristin Gillibrand (D-NY); and 
Representatives Allison Schwartz (D-PA), Mike Burgess {R-TX} and Earl Blumenauer (D-OR) to create a 
HFFI program at the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA). 

• The initiative provides one-time grant and loan financing to establish, expand or renovate 
supermarkets, grocery stores, farmers' markets, food cooperatives, and other retail options in 
underserved, low-income or moderate-income communities in urban, rural, and small towns across 
the nation. 

• Projects must demonstrate that they are viable business that can operate successfully and require an 
investment of public-private funding to move forward. 

• HFFI will be administered through regional, state and local public-private partnerships that will select 
and support eligible healthy, fresh food retail projects to overcome higher costs and initial barriers to 
entry into underserved areas. Partnerships will be competitively selected and will raise other forms of 
financial assistance to match the national funds. 
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• USDA will oversee the Initiative nationally, and will select and work closely with a national fund 
manager, certified by the U.S. Department of Treasury, who will identify underserved communities, 
administer the funding, and leverage additional private dollars for the program. 

• USDA will work closely with the selected national ftjnd manager to develop the program strategy, 
evaluation, and technical assistance to ensure that national and local funds are used properly and the 
objectives of the HFFI are met. 

• USDA will conduct program evaluation and financial audits to ensure that funds are used properly and 
objectives of HFFI are met. in addition, the Department of Health and Human Services and the 
Community Development Financial Institutions Fund will conduct research studies and evaluate the 
health and economic impacts of the Initiative. 

• HFFI has been crafted to allow for maximum flexibility to meet the needs and constraints of different 
communities, while ensuring strong oversight and accountability. 


November 2011 


' Economic Research Service, Access to Affordable Nutritious Food: Measuring and Understanding Food Deserts and Their 
Consequences. USDA: June 2009. 

" PolicyLink and The Food Trust, The Grocery Gap: Who Has Access to Healthy Food and Why It Matters. PolicyLink: 2010. 
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Pictures from “Eat Fresh Here” Farm to School Program 



For the Preschool initiative, Food Trust staff organized field trips to Mill Creek Farm in West Philadelphia, 
where children tasted cherry tomatoes straight off the vine. 



Farmer George Cassaday gave a tour of his family farm in South Jersey for school cafeteria managers last fail. 
The cafeteria managers, from the 25 pilot schools in the School District of Philadelphia's Farm to School 
Program, saw firsthand where fresh food comes from for their cafeterias. 



Students from Welsh Elementary School in North Philadelphia are proud of their new Snackin' Fresh Garden 
at Nelson Recreation Center, where they are growing fresh produce to sell to local corner stores. 
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Pictures from PhUly Food Bucks Program 



Norris Square Farmers' Market Grand Opening. Pictured center are Mayor Michaei Nutter and Food Trust 
Executive Director Yael Lehmann hoiding a Philly Food Bucks coupon. 


Ill 
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October 11,2011 


The Honorable Debbie Stabenow 
Chairwoman 

Senate Committee on Agriculture 
328A Russell Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

The Honorable Pat Roberts 
Ranking Member 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 
328A Russell Building 
Washington, DC 20510 


The Honorable Frank Lucas 
Chairman 

House Committee on Agriculture 
1301 Longworth Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Collin Peterson 
Ranking Member 
House Committee on Agriculture 
1301 Longworth Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairwoman Stabenow, Chairman Lucas, and Ranking Members Roberts and Peterson: 

In recent days, various proposals have come forward that recommend cuts to nutrition as part of 
the deficit reduction process. We strongly urge you to reject any cuts to federal nutrition 
programs. The need for nutrition assistance has never been greater, and cuts to nutrition 
programs would set us backward in efforts to protect families against hunger, improve nutrition 
and health, and combat obesity. 

Nearly 50 million people live in households that struggle to put food on the table, putting 
millions of families at risk of hunger and poor nutrition. As families first become food insecure, 
they often sacrifice the nutritional quality and variety of food in order to cut costs. As food 
insecurity becomes more severe, families are forced to reduce portion sizes and skip meals. 

Fortunately, our nation has a strong nutritional safety net that responded effectively during this 
time of growing need. From 2007 to 2010, the number of people unemployed grew 1 10 percent. 
Tlie Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) responded with a 53 percent increase in 
participation over the same period, and food banks have increased the number of clients served 
by 46 percent from 2006 to 2010. These and other nutrition programs are working to protect 
families from hunger and improve their ability to make healthy choices and afford nutritious, 
balanced diets: 

• SNAP safeguards millions of households against hunger, 76 percent of which include a child, 
senior, or disabled member and 62 percent of which have incomes at or below 75 percent of 
the federal poverty guideline, providing them with the opportunity to afford not only enough 
food, but nutritious food. 

■ SNAP nutrition education helps ensure that families have the knowledge needed to stretch 
their limited benefits and maximize nutrition on a limited budget, helping to increase 
consumption of healthy foods, improve health, and prevent chronic disease and obesity. 
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■ The Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) ensures a steady stream of nutritious 
USDA commodities for distribution through our nation’s charitable food system, providing 
some of the most nutrient-rich food that food banks distribute dirougli pantries, shelters, and 
kitchens. 

■ The Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program provides children in high-poverty schools with fresh 
produce and teaches students about the importance of good nutrition. 

■ The Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC), serving low- 
income women, infants, and children, and the Commodity Supplemental Food Program 
(CSFP), serving primarily low-income seniors, provide a nutritious montlily food package 
designed to meet the specific nutritional needs of their target populations. 

■ Child nutrition programs serving children in school, day care, after school, and summer 
settings provide children with nutritious meals and snacks, fueling them with the energy they 
need to thrive in the classroom and on the playground. 

■ Farmers’ market, community garden, farm-to-school, and other community-based programs 
connect low-income people and communities with fresh produce, increase the self-reliance of 
communities in meeting their own food needs, and promote systemic and long-term solutions 
to hunger. 

While some suggest that cuts to nutrition could be achieved entirely in administrative savings, 
federal nutrition programs are remarkably efficient, and it is important to clarify that such cuts 
would necessitate reductions in benefits, eligibility, and essential services like nutrition 
education at a time when millions of Americans across the country are struggling to feed their 
families. Furthermore, cuts to administrative supports would have negative consequences by 
impeding states’ ability to manage elevated caseloads and ensure program accountability. 

Cuts to nutrition programs are unacceptable. Coming at a time of record need and at a time when 
state and local programs have been slashed, other federal safety net programs are facing cuts, and 
the charitable system is stretched to the breaking point, these cuts would be devastating for 
individual families and struggling communities across the country. 

As the nation slowly recovers from widespread unemployment and reduced wages, we should be 
looking for ways to strengthen these programs to help the nutrition safety net better cope with 
unprecedented need that is expected to continue for several years. 

Federal nutrition programs protect against hunger, promote healthy eating, and help to prevent 
obesity and the burden of chronic disease. We strongly urge you to reject any cuts to nutrition 
programs and to safeguard funding to ensure that the programs’ may continue current levels of 
benefits, eligibility, and services. 


Sincerely, 
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Alliance to End Hunger 
Alliance for a Just Society 
AARP 

American Cancer Society Cancer Action Network 
American Commodity Distribution Association 
American Dietetic Association 
American Farmland Trust 

American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
American Heart Association 
American Public Health Association 

Association of SNAP-Ed Nutrition Networks and Other Implementing Agencies (ASNNA) 

Bread for the World 

California Food Policy Advocates 

CLASP 

Center for Science in the Public Interest 
Children's Health Watch 
Church of the Brethren 
Coalition on Human Needs 
Community Action Partnership 
Community Food Security Coalition 
Congressional Hunger Center 
Disciples Justice Action Network 
Ecological Farming Association 
End Hunger Network 
Environmental Working Group 
The Episcopal Church 
Fair Food Network 
Feeding America 
First Focus 

Food and Water Watch 

Food Research and Action Center , 
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Friends Committee on National Legislation 
The Institute for Agriculture and Trade Policy 
Jewish Council for Public Affairs 
Johns Hopkins Center for a Livable Future 
League of United Latino American Citizens 
Lutheran Services in America 

Memionite Central Committee U.S., Washington Office 
National CSFP Association. 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Health Care for the Homeless Council 

National Immigration Law Center 

National Law Center on Homelessness & Poverty 

National Network of Public Health Institutes 

National Organization of Nurses with Disabilities 

National Recreation and Park Association 

National WIC Association 

National Women’s Law Center 

Nemours 

NETWORK, A National Catholic Social Justice Lobby 

Pesticide Action Network North America 

PolicyLink 

Prevention Institute 

Public Health Institute 

Public Health Law and Policy 

Racial and Etlinic Health Disparities Coalition 

RESULTS 

Roots of Change 

School Nutrition Association 

Share Our Strength 

Sisters of Mercy Institute Justice Team 
Society for Nutrition Education and Behavior 
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Trast for America's Health 
Union for Reform Judaism 

United Church of Christ, Justice and Witness Ministries 

United Food and Commercial Workers International Union 

The United Methodist Church - General Board of Church and Society 

Voices for America’s Children 

WhyHunger 

Wider Opportunities for Women 

Cc; Members of Senate and House Agriculture Committees 
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APPENDIX D 

Dissolving the Double Bind 


How can we reduce food insecurity in Vermont? How cars we increase the vitality and value of yermonfs 
food system while ensuring that ail citizens have equitable access to fresh, healthy, itxa! food? 


D1. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Hunger (i.e.. a painful sensation caused by a lack of food) and food insecurity 
(i.e., an inability to access enough food to meet basic needs due to financial 
constraints) are issues of grovytng concern in this country. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) reports that an average of 13.6% of Vermonters 
were food insecure from 2007 to 2009. (an increase from an average 
of 10.2% from 2005 to 2007). Vermont ranks 20th in the nation for the 
prevalence of food insecurity, third highest in New England after Maine 
and Rhode Island.’ Emergency food assistance organizatbns reported an 
increasing number of di^ts in 2008. As the cost of food condnues to rise and 
the impacts of the recession linge-, many Vermaitas, including many farmers, 
are forced to make difficult chdces. They may chocse ir^pensive, unhealthy 
food so that th^ an affo-d basic n«;esati^ ajch as heat, yansportation. 
and medkiine. Althou^ the local focd movement has provided access to an 
expanding market for VermOTt producers, ma^femeis are not able to ^iffe 
a reasonable standard of Dvkig fix thar feiTtilies. and kDw inc<xne Venrontera are 
not able to incorporate fresh and affordable loai foods in their diets. , 


Dissolving the Double Sind; Improving Access to. Availability of. 
and Utili^atioii of Local Food 

A double bind is a situation in which conflicting messages from a single source irihibit 
a person's ability to make an appropriate response. It could be argued that efforts to 
enhance food access and the economic success of Vermont’s food system constitute a 
double bind for policy makers, businesses, philanthropists, and communities: How do 

we, as a state, increase the vitality and value of Veimont's food system while 
ensuring that all citizens have equitable access to h-esh, healthy, local food? 

When problem solving around these two issues is conducted separately, the success of 
one effort may come at the expense of the other. 

This does not have to be the case. By dissolving tfie myth of the double bind, 
applying creative problem solving, and leveraging appropriate resources, economic 
and social justice can be achieved for both food insecure Vermonters and Vermont 
farmers. Many organizations and individuals in the state are working on these Issues 
simultaneously, often with great success. Given Vermont's highly localized food 
system relative to other states, we are well positioned to lead the way in developing 
programming at the intersection of food access and farm viability. 


zzi 





Access. AvaHabllity. and Utilization 


To conceptualize how programs iri Vernont can aWress the issue of ftxxl security, we- 
have used an internationally reco^iz«j framework tiiat divides food security efforts 
into three categories; access, availability, and utilization. 

FOOD ACCESS is the way people obtain available food. Normal^. fb<xi is 
accessed through a combination of home pnxluction. purch^, barter, ©fts. 
borrowing and food aid. Food access te ensi^ when communities and 
households and all individuals within them ha\« adecpjate resources, such 
as money, to obtain appropriate foods for a nutritious diet. Access depends 
on income, and on the price of food. It alw) depends cmi market, social, and 
institutional entitlement programs to which indiwduals haveacc^s. 


FOOD AVAILABILITY in a country, region, or local area means that food is 
physically present because it has been ^own. manufactured, imported, or 
transported there. For example, food is available because it can be found in 
markets; because it is produced on local farms, on local land or in home gardens; 
or because it arrives as aid. 


UJ 


FOOD UTILIZATION is the way people use the food. This depends on the 
quality of the food and paDple's preparation and storage methods. nutritiCHial 
and cooking knowlajge, and health status. 

Three of the goals identified in the Farm to Plate (F2P) Strategic Plan relate to food 
security for Vermonters. 


SETTING TO 2020 


Goals IS. 19, and 70 address the need to increase access to ^resh. local food 
for ail Vermonters. 

Goal IS: All Vemwnlers will have access to fresh, nutntionalty balanced food that 
ttieycjn afford 

Goal 19. l.ocal, fresh food will be more availaUe to people who aie food inseciire 

Goal 30tAil Vermonters will liaveagroarei understanding of how to obtain, 
grow store and prepare nutritional food 


Wfcimen andcNkiren 'putting food by' in a Middlebury canning kitchen operation 

The objectives and strategies that flow from these goals are listed in the section 
Getting to 2020 on page 38 and are drawn from the insights and experiences of many 
individuals and organizations as well as from reports and online resources, Over the 
life of the F2P Strategic Plan, efforts wii! be made to increase program effectiveness by 
measuring and communicating impacts. 
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Purpose of This Report 

In 2009. the F2P research team b^n togatfier infotmation needed to vwite a 10- 
year strategic plan for the future of the food systau in Vennont. The final plan could 
not be considered complete witlxxjt adcfreKing how issues relate to food access 
(specifically for food-insecure dti^Ts) and ttte market fcx locally produced food 
products overlap. This report seeks to clarify the intersection between two 
goals: (1) equitable food access for ait Vermonters, and (2) increased opportunity 
for Vermont farmers and food processors. The first half of tiie report provides 
an overview of foxl security effort in the state, highli^ling those strategies that 
integrate the use of local fcKxis and the devebpmait of relationships between the 
agricultural community and food insecure populations. The second half of the report 
outlines those objectives and strategies that will most effectively advance both goals 
stated here. If implemented, these efforts will improve the health and well-being of 
Vermonters, as well as increase economic opportunity in Vermont's food system 

Overview of Food Insecurity in Vermont 

The combination of the recent economic recessbn, unempbyment. and climbing 
food and fuel prices has driven record numbers of Vermonters to seek assistance 
from both the emergency and supplemental fo(Xl systems. The USDA reports that 
an of average 13.6% of Vermonters were food insecure from 2007 to 2009. 

(an increase from an average of 10.2% from 2005 to 2007). Vermont ranks 
20th in the nation for the prevalence of food insecurity, third highest in New 
England after Maine and Rhode Island. lYiis inciease in food insecurity is apparent 
across the country, in the fail of 2009, Feeding die naticw's largest food bank 

organization. surveyaJ 160 food bank r^twcxk members from across die United 
States. They found that 100% pf die partidpatingfocrf banks expa-ienced an inaease 
in demand for enwgency frxxJ ^astarice in 2(X)8. A simite' nattonal study ccwTduaed 
in 2008 reportai charitable frxxl sites©<periendnga 30% incre^, cxi average, 
in the number of people visitingfr 3 odpantnes.^TheUSDAh^draignat^hur^r 



USDA agency that fureis research, education, and extern at LaneMafarft 

Universities '.v' 


Many pressures affect food access in Vermont. Limited incomes, poverty, and tack 
of transportation are significant contributing factors to hunger and food insecurity, 
though they are by no means the only causes. The concept of food deserts has 
been used around the country to describe the effects that these barriers have on 
food insecure individuals and families.^ However, it has also been argued that food 
deserts are an inadequate metaphor for food insecurity, and therefore, concentrating 
on increasing physical access to food in the absence of education or policy change will 
be ineffective.*^ TTiis argument calls for transportation issues (physical and economic 
barriers to food access) to be addressed in concert with education and policy-based 
efforts. It is apparent that addressing food access in our state is a complex and 
multifaceted puzzle. 

Strategies for addressing food access fall into three categories: (1) supplemental 
assistance programs (often federally or state funded) to increase the consistency 
and nutritional quality of meals accessed by vulnerable groups; (2) using the 
emergency food system to meet the needs of citizens in crisis by providing food ^ 

through food shelves and other mechanisms; and (3) community food security tO 

projects to focus on building communities’ capacities to feed themselves through Job 
training, food and nutrition education, and infrastructure development, This report 
examines the barriers and opportunities in Vermont for all three types of strategies. 

Leveraging resources to effectively and efficiently reduce food Insecurity while 
continuing to develop Vermont’s food system economy is a formidable task. All 
organizations working on these issues must demonstrate awareness of the work 
of ofrier organizations and increase coordination among related programs. The 
following sections provide an overview of food access and local food-related efforts 
and programs around Vermont. We hope that this report will enhance current efforts 
and engage community developers, activists, advocates, and funders in meaningful 
partnerships. 




goxls are purchased by delivery contractors (currently ... J.and 

most approved WIC products are sourced from outside of Vermont. However, some 
products are sourced from Vermont producers including bread. La Panaata Bakery 
In Northfield has created a loaf that meets WIC nutritional criteria and provides this 
bread to all WIC recipients who receive food deliveries. In addition, work is underway 

to establish a contract with - - -- in Rutland is the largest milk 

contractor for Vermont WIC, and all cheese is sourced from Qrjjyi . 

Vermont is the last state in the nation to offer home delivery through WiC. 

Currently, Vermont WIC is conducting a feasibility study that will transition the program 
to an electronic card benefit delivery system similar to SNAP (formerly the food stamp 
program and described later in this section,) Although this limits the ability of WIC to 
ensure that its recipients receive specific nutritionally approved food items, consumer 
choice is greatly enhanced. Barriers to implementing the electronic system include a 
constantly changing list of WlC-approved foods (changed yearly and sometimes more 


D3. CURRENT CONDITIONS 


# Federal Food Programs 

This section presents an overview of the feiera! food assistance progams dnat 
support Vermont families and individuals. It hi^li^ts effixts that specifically address 
the intersection betw^n the local fcxxl s^tem and increasing food access. . 


Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women. Infants and 
Cfiildren (WSC). Farm to Family Program, and SeniOf Farmers' Market 
Nutrition Program (SFMNP) 


(WiC) is a federal program run by the Vefmfirjt nef!i!rtir.pnt of Hecmh. It is designed to 
improve the health status of low income, nutritionally at-risk Vermonters. Althou^ the 
program is not exclusively a food access program, ensuring adequate nutrition among 
its recipients is key to WIC's efforts to increase the health and well-being of vulnerable 
individuals and families. Specifically, the program enrolls pregnant women (up to six 
weeks after birth or after pregiancy ends), breastfeeding women (up to infant’s first 
birthday), non-breastfeeding postpartum women (up to six months after the birth of 
an infant or after pregnancy ends), infants (up to the first birthday), and children under 
the age of five. This pro^am serves 55% of all infants and 40% of children under five 
in the Vermont.' Individuals or families are eligbte if they have a household income 
at or below 185% of the federal poverty limit or if they are parttipating in assisted 
health pro^ams such as Medicaid cw OrDvaasaur (regardless of income). The 2009 
income limits were $1,670 a month for a single person.' $2,247 for a couple, or $3,400 
for a family of four.® Nationally. 13.5 million pec^ are eligibte. Of these, only 67% (9.1 
million) participate in the prog-am. This percwita^ is similar to the parUcipaUon rate in 
Vermont, which indicates that there is sti room fix neater rates of partrapation in the 
state,-- 


Farm to Family 
Program 


WIC delivers food benefits through several means. First, the program provides fixxj 
supplements by delivering food two times per mondi to paticipants’ readences. 
Focxis included in the deliveries indude whole grain bread, [xaruit butter, canr^ 
beans, baby focxjs, cheese, eggs, jufce. cweal and miH<. Some femies chocse browr 
rice, soy beverages or tofij optiixis as substitutes for bre«J, milk or che^. These 


Coupons redeemed here 


ftoster for the V^nKof Farm to family Program 
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often) dr id outfittirtg fcxxJ retdifers with up-to-date, real time point of sate software?' It 
is likely that Vermont WiC will eliminate hcxneddivefy by 2020. 

Starting in October 2009. participants in the WIC program also receive WIC Cash 
Value Voucher cards that allow them to purchase fruits and vegetables. Hiis 
card looks like a credit or debit card, and can be i^d to purch^ fresh, fro 2 en, or 
canned fruits and vegetaWes at authca-ized ©•ocery stores and co-opsJ^ Farmers' 
market vendors can be authorized to accept these ii^nefits, there are 

significant challenges to doing so, including a federal requirerrent to authori^ and 
report sates by individual farmers (which necessitates that all farrrors have access 
to their own wireless card readers and support software). Additionally, the allowed 
food list is not identical to the items altowed by other progran-s such as the toijn&.'s. 
Mnrkf-'! Nutrih-in Prr/^inrn (FMNP),^ making the pr<xess confusing and onerous for 
participants and vendors alike. Per person, the fruits and vegetable benefits are limited 
($6 for children and $10 for women per month).“ though the yearly total spent in the 
state through this program dwarfs that of other federal programs (such as the FMNP). 
The accumulated amount has the potential to have a tremendously positive impact on 
the Vermont agricultural economy, if those benefits were captured by local farmers, in 
addition, WIC provides education for participants around nutrition, breastfeeding, and 
general health. In 2009, Vermont WIC provided these benefits to 25,(DOO individuals. 
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Inte^ating education related to the use of local foods is an area of opportunity in the 

WIC pre^am. 

WiC participants and other low income Vermonters qualify for farmers' market 

produce coupons from the ’ ^ supported primarily 

with federal FMNP funds. Separate federal WIC and Senior FMNPs support benefits to 
WIC participants and low income seniors, respectively. Farm to Family is administered 

hythe ,._(DCF). Deportment of Heo/th offices 

distribute the coupons earmarked for WIC participants, and CoininuniLy.Aoiion. 
Ancrinp^: distribute the federal senior coupons, plus a smaller set of state-funded 
coupons available to other low income households, such as families whose children 
are too old for WIC or single adults who are unemployed or have disabilities. Ail Form to 
Family coupons are redeemable only for fresh fruits or vegetables sold at participating 
farmers' markets. 


In addition to increasing access to locally grown produce for the recipients, the 
coupons are an important tool for developing a larger and more diverse group of 
farmers' market customers, In 2009, 19% of the coupon recipients said they had never 
visited a farmers' market before, and 68 % said they returned to the market to shop 
after tiiey ran out of coupons. Because of federal limits on FMNP benefits, recipients 
get $30 in Farm to Family coupons per year. That amount reflects the FMNP intent not 
to supplement incomes but rather to provide a catalyst to motivate nutritionally at-risk 
people to "buy local" at farmers' markets and increase their consumption of frui ts and | 
vegetables. Seventy-nine percent of the coupon recipients surveyed by DCF in 2009 
reported that the coupons prompted them to eat more fruits and vegetables than g 

usual, and 51% bou^t a kind of produce they had never tried before. These are among S 
the outcomes cited in a DCF comprehensive report on the 2009 program posted on ^ 
its Farm to Family website, which aiso includes the most recent list of participating | 

farmers' markets, a list that grows every year.’^ ^ 

S 

According to the DCF report, 2009 Farm to Family coupon redemptions | 

generated $118,992 in produce sales for 297 participating growers selling at | 

56 farmers' markeite in Vermont. The coupons benefited 4,916 households - 2,411 g 
familiesthat included 2.641 WIC participants, plus 1518 elderly households and 987 5 

other tow income households that received state-funded coupons. Nationally, $43 ^ 


to 
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million in federal WIC and Senior FMNP funds were aftxated to states in 2009. Abcsjt 
19,000 farmers and 3,700 farma^' martets participated in cxie or Ixfth FMNPs, and 
the coupon benefits went to 3 million WIC participanls and seiibrs.® 


Seniors and Vermonters with dis^ilities have been identified as g’CHips that face 
specific challenges related to food access.’^ The federal Soi - - , 


_(SFMNP) mentioted earlier is ajministered in Vermont by the Depamm 

.. . . ..... . . ; (DAIL), in partnaship vwth DCF. the 

) andthe ,. - 


u.., The SFMNP was established as a national pilot in 2001. twdve years after 

the W!C FMNP began. According to the No.aond.c s. 

o!' Agncukure fN/^DAl the SFMNP was "deseed to inaease the consumption of 
agriculture comrrodlties by expanding or aiding the development of farmers' markets 
and by providing fresh, nutritious, unprepared, locally grown fruits and vegetables, and 
herbs to low income seniors."® O'ter $22.4 million in SFMNP funds were awarded to 
states in 2009. of which Vermcmt received $94,659.'’® 


SFMNP funds pay for the senior Farm to Family coupons distributed by Community 
Action Agencies. They also fund a component whereby NOFA-VT pairs community 
supported agriculture (CSA) farms with senior housing »tes to allow residents of those 
sites to receive $50 worth of fresh produce from the faim over a period of up to 10 
weeks. According to DAIL, tfte 2009 SFMNP enabled 940 low income seniors 
to receive $47,000 worth of fresh produce grown by 28 CSA formers. The 
senior housing sites are chosen based on the number of eiigble resictenK wanting to 
participate in this senior farm share prc^ram. access to uanspcrtation. and proximity to 
a CSA farm. Arrangements to ensure that seniors receive their weekly share of produce 
varied among sites - seniois traveled to some sites, and otiiers delivered produce 
to the senior housing sites. Vermont and Maire are tfe only states whose SFMNP 
includes a CSA componOTt. According to D^L. senior farm share recipients in 2007 
reported skipping meals or cutting portions less frequeitly than before the 

program, 84% reported that the food they got throu^ the prc@3m was fresher th^ui 
food purchased elsewhere. 62% reported eating a ^eater variety of produce. 51% 
reported purchasing more fruit, and 37% reported puixhasing mcx-e vegetaWes.^ 


The 2003 Farm Security and Rural Investment Act allocated $15 million in SFMNP 
grants to 32 states. 3 Indian tribal organizations, Guam, Puerto Rico, and Washington 
D.C.^ A portion of the funding that Vermont receives on an annua! basis for the 

program gives $100 cash value to 250 eligible Vermonters to use at farms in their 
community. Vegetables {"shares") are delivered to the housing sites once a week for 
20 weeks during the summer. Individuals over 60 years of age who lived in eligible 
housing sites may participate in the program. Housing sites are chosen based on 
their access to transportation, the proximity of a CSA farm, the number of eligible 
participants, and the coordination of the housing site itself.^^ 

•"HI® SNAP/3SquaresVT and Harvest Health Coupons 

The feleral Food Stamp program was introduced in the United States in 1939 toward 
the end of the Great Depression. Since the beginning of the program, there has been 
a strong correlation between unemployment rates and participation rates in the Food 
Stamp Program.^ 
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In October 2008, the natiorial food Stamp Pro^m was renamed the Suopipmenral 

Praofum (SNAP). In Vermont, it renamed 3SauaiPs VT. The 

DCFadministers the program, and rniipients can access support and up for 

Participants in 3SquaresVT receive montfily benefte on etoronic debit (EBT) cards. 
These benefits can be used to buy a variety of food items kicludir® meat, dairy, cereals, 
vegetables, cold prepared food, seeds, and plants. The benefits annot be used to 
purchase hot meals, pet fcxxl, soap, paper prcxlucts, alcohol, cigarettes, and other 
nonfood items?'* The amount of benefits diat participants receive varies based on 
household income and number of dependents. In 2010. Verrronters wfw qualify had 
to gross less than $20,036 (185% of federal poverty level for one person), and net less 
than $10,830 (100% of the federal poverty level for one person) based on household 
size, Some households with members over 60 years old or people with disabilities may 
also qualify.® Currently, one out of every eight Vermontere receives benefits 
from SSquaresVT.® A monthly snapshot released by the DCF in June. 2009 shows 
that households that receive more than $50 per month make up 85% of Vermont 
participants.^' 


SSquaresVT recipients qualify for more than just direct food assistance. Enrollment in 
this program can gve individuals or families assistance with paying telephone bills, and 
can qualify their children for free or reduced-cost school meals. In 2006. the maximum 
amount of SNAP benefits available to a f^ily of three was $408 per month or $4,896 
per year.^® In 2009. this amount was raised to $526 p©" month or $6,312 per year.^ 

The benefits are completely federally sourced, but 50% of the cc«t of administering 
the program fails to the state. Neariy half of all SNAP recipients in the United States are 
under the age of 18. According to the food and Nutrimn Service (FNS) of the USDA, 
76% of benefits go to households witii childrai. 16% of benefits go to households 
with at feast one disabled person, and 9% of benefits go to households with elderly 
people,^ 

SSquaresVT benefits are transferred decfi'onically to recipiait debit cards on a 
monthly basis. Before this syst^n was put in place, food stamp redptente vrere able 
to use their paper food stamps at farmers' markete. farm stands, and oth©- direct 
marketing venues. Since the transition to tfris system, mar^ farmers' markets are 
unable to accept 3SquaresVT fc^efits. primarily baause they do not have access 


to the necessary technology to process payments in an efficient manner. While free 
EBT machines that require phone line hook-ups are available, and should be utilized 
whenever possible, many markets are located outdoors or in buildings that require 
wireless connections. Local food advocates in Vermont have been working hard to 
increase the prevalence of wireless card readers at Vermont farmers’ markets. This is 
not only to ensure that Vermont farmers can capture federal dollars in a direct market, 
but also to ensure that SSquaresVT participant have continuous access to fresh, 
healthy, and local food. 

In 2007. NOFA-VT and several partners (including DCF. Hi.!nQer the 

initiated a grant program to help farmers' markets set up single 
card readers. The goal of the is to help all farmers' 

markets in Vermont (including those in counties with farmers' markets that do not 
currently participate) take advantage of the opportunity to use this technology.^' This 
is done by subsidizing the cost of the card readers (which can cost around $1,100), 
providing technical support for market managers, and helping with a promotion 
campaign for the market. Once wireless card readers are installed in markets, using 
them is easy. SSquaresVT recipients (and users of traditional debit cards) can swipe 
their cards at the farmers’ market information booth and receive wooden coins to 
redeem with market vendors. An additional 10 markets were brought online in the 
2010 summer season. Figure 01 shows those markets in Vermont that currently 
accept EBT/Debit cards. 

Some farmers' markets specifically targeted towards low income Vermonters have 
been set up as satellite sites for existing markets that already have EBT machines. In 
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Figure Dl; Fanneis' Markets 
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this way the expensive madiine can be shared, as tong as both markete have die same 
bank account, example of this is the Market Basket Program organized by Post 

Oil Solutions in Windham County. This pre^am readied 40 parttipants in 2010, and 
generated $6,000 fcff 3 area farmers 


In addition to the 3SquaresVT debit card, the Harvest Health Coupon Project (HHCP) 
was piloted in Vermont in 2008. At participating markets, iSquaresVT recipients 
were able to increase their purchasing power by $10 every week. This project 

was administered by NOFA-VT and funded by tne and 

thp WhoHsnmp Wn\f Farmers' markets in Connecticut, Georgia, 

Massachusetts. Rhode Island. Virginia, Washington D.C., and California also took part 
inthe pilot.” This program will likely be repeated in 2011 but long-term funding is a 
looming question. 

tike the WIC program, a significant percentage of individuals who are eligible for 
SNAP benefits are not enrolled in 3SquaresVT, The good news is that more eligible 
Vermonters are enrolling. Between 2004 and 2006, the percentage of Vermonters 
who enrolled in the program increased from 70% to 80%,^^ The increasing number 
of people who rely on 3SquaresVT Is most likely a result of the current economic 
instability affecting the state and the nation, It is also likely that this percentage has 
changed following a change in the enrollment rules in 2009. The new rule qualified an 
additional 30.000 Vermonters for benefits.^ 


•«—«> Child Nutrition Programs 
The list of child nutrition programs in 



these programs are administered by the 


these programs, such as the National School Lunch Program, are among the oldest 
federal food assistance programs in the United States. The National School Lunch 
and the School Breakfast Programs provide subsidies to public and nonprofit private 
schools and residential child care institutions. These subsidies help the school provide 
breakfast and lunch to qualifying students for free or at reduced-cost. Lucy Nolan, 

Director of F>.c^ ; cited 2009 research in her testimony to the 

Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry in the U-S, Senate that showed 
that children gain weight during the summer when they have reduced access to 
school meals, and that adolescent girls who eat at least one meal a day are less likely 
to stru^le with obesity. This demonstrates the important long-term health benefits 
asexiated with ensuring that children have regular, sufficient access to food both 
during the school year and the summer,^^ 
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in 2008 the Vermont Legislature pa^ed le^latoi that led to a dramatic taease 
in participation in the Sdiod Breakfast FVc^am. Undo- current feder^ le^laticxi, 
students can qualify for either free or reduced-cost scN^ol meals. The VarrKxrt 
legislation requires the state to provide extra funds to the pro^m to suCT>lement 
the federal funds. Titis adjustment allows all students who previously qualified 
only for reduced-rost school breakfast to access these meats for free. U.S. 
Senator Bernie Sanders is vtorking to expand the National Schoc^ Lunch R'c^ram in a 
similar manner. Vermont currently has the third hi^iest percentage of eli^le students 
enrolled in the Schcxil Breakfast Program in the natkDn. and increased access to free 
school lunches would likely increase enrollment in tois program as well. In the 2008- 
2009 school year. 14,818 Vermont students qualified for the School Breakfast 
Program, and 24,814 qualified for the National School Lunch Program.^^ As 
more and more VermcHiters take advantage of emergency food assistance through 
food shelves and other programs, we can expect to see a growing population of 
Vermont's children in need of the National School Lunch and the School Breakfast 
Programs. 

For those students who cannot take advantage of the National School Lunch or the 
School Breakfast Programs, there are additional child nutrition programs available. 

(public and qualifying private) and residential child care institutions, provided students 
are not also enrdled in either the National School Uinch or School Breakfast prc^ram. 
When the school year ends, the Summer FoodSevice Program for Children (SFSP) is 
available for those children under 18 who qualify for fr^ or reduc»j-cc^ schod meals. 
To qualify for free meals, children must come from hcHJsehdds that in 2010. made less 
than $13,080 (for a family of one. this is at or below 1^3% of the federal poverty level). 
Children from households that made between $13,080 and $20,036 in 2010 (few a 
family of one, this is between 135 and 185% of the federal poverty leveOquafifyfor 
reduced-price meals. This program has been in eff^ shce 1968, and is administered 
by the USDAs Food and Nutrition Service.^' 

Child care centers. cxiteide-of-schcKi-houra care centers, family day care homes, some 
adult day care centers, emei^ency shel^. arri after-adia^ rare programs that do not 
qualify for the National School Luixh Program, toe Sdioo! Breakfast Prc@am, or toe 
Special Milk Program may be efigble for enrdiment in toe Child and Ackrlt Care Food 


ftogrom (G^FP), This program 
provides subsidies for meals served 
at these settings.^ Nationally, 

CACFP provides daily snacks and 
meals to 2.9 million children and 
86.000 adults. A host organization 
that is located In an area where 50% 
or more of the students are eligible 
for free or reduced-price meals and 
provides enrichment opportunities 
to children can apply for the Ai-p t’ik 


This program provides an afternoon 
meal, which can be a snack or a 
supper depending on the program 
and toe providers. Reimbursable 
suppers can only te provided 
through this program in select 
states, including Vermont. To receive reimbursement for meals provided, participating 
institutions must serve meals that meet federal nutrition guidelines to qualified 
recipients. These institutions must submit claims monthly, demonstrating the number 
of meals served to qualified children and adults. Levels of cash reimbursement depend 
on the type of institution, the number of meals served, and a yearly adjustment based 
on the consumer price index, 

Care providers and institutions that participate in child nutrition programs can also 
choose to receive commodity food,^^ The vast majority of the commodity fooa 

availaWetocareproviderscoiTiesthroughthe^.„„ 

Pirygsnin. 10% of which is agricultural surplus and 90% of which is grown on contract, 
^though the t.;L (DoD) adminstcrs a national _ 

■ . Vermont does not often participate. This is because the 
current food distributor that services the Northeastern region of the country is 
based in Rhode Island and delivers to Vermont only one lime per month."^ Produce 
distributed through the program to Vermont is often of low quality and is not fresh. 
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Close examination of reimburserront strategies for child nutriticxt prt^ams and state 
participation ^ commodity food programs is n^ed in wjer to inaease oppfxtjjnities 
for Vermont producers to provide food fix chWren and femilies. 

Several groups and individuals are working at the federal te\^ to change fxrficy that 
affects child nutrition programs. U.S. Senators Bemle S^ers and Pairick Leahy, and 
Congressman Peter Welch have ail made effcMis to adckess sections of childhood 
nutrition programs that potentially affect Vermonters. The Vo'mont ccsigressictfial 
delegation has recently requested funding for several key prqects that wouW support 
this goal including (1) the creation of a plot program that would allow a g-eater number 
of summer day campe to participate in the Summer Food ^rvice Program, (2) a pitot 
program that allows providers in Vermont to request ca^ irstead of commodity 
food in child nutriticwi pro^ams including the Sumner RxxJ Service Program, (3) a 
pitot program that reduces administrative costs and increases access to free school 
lunches by combining the categories of reduced-cost and free lunches, (4) inclusion 

of Vermont in the Cu:r:mu!.L , r , . ; r-;-: conducted previously in 

California, and (5) adoption of the 
Pennsylvania Rural Summer Expansion 
Child Nutntion Pilot Program to better 
serve rural youth through providing meals 
at 'open" sites in communities.^’ 

US. Senator Leahy h^ introduced 
into the Senate the Fami to School 
Improvements of 2010, vsrfiich in 
its current form requests $K) million 
over five years to be spent on farm to 
school efforts. A versicHi of this bill has 
also been ixesented to the House of 
Repr^nt3ti\«s ty Senator Rush Hc4t 
(NJ)."*^ Several of these efforts present 
of^rtunities for tocre^ir^ tiie use of 
kxal focxJ in child nutrition prc^ams, 
tJweby increasing tite pjality of faxj 
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available to Vermont children and supporting Vermont's food system economy. 

Not all schools and eligible child care centers participate in child nutrition programs. 
Currently in Vermont eleven schools do not offer a lunch or breal<fast program to their 
students/^ Likewise, not ail after-school care providers take advantage of subsidized 

snacks and evening meals, The _...< conducted interviews 

that showed that some professionals believe that all public and nonprofit private 
schools should be required to participate in these programs, provided they have the 
facilities. Vermont State Law does in fact require that all schools participate unless 
they are exempts) by the Commissioner of Education. These exemptions must be 
reapplied for on a yearly basis, and the application inust be reviewed by the school 
board prior to submission,'’^ Barriers to participation include a lack of food preparation 
space or facilities, the belief that feeding children is solely the responsibility of the 
family, and perceptions that meal prog-ams are not cost effective. Although integrating 
local food into child nutrition programs is an important goal, these efforts will not 
have maximum impact unless they are conducted in concert with efforts to increase 
enrollment. 

Older Americans Act Nutrition Services (OAA Title lISC) 

Established in 1965, the Older Americans Act is the primary vehicle for the delivery of 
social and nutritional services to Americans aged 60 and older and their caregivers. 

The program tai^ets this population using two programs: (1) Congreg ai^. ^iumtion. 

(commonly known as Senior Meals) and (2) Hogie.Dsjiveii^dNLitn LIO!! 
v-ri.-r?-: fccMnmonly known as Meals on Wheels). Both of these programs provide 
meals and nutritional services to seniors in a variety of settings, including senior centers 
and restaurants, as well as in their homes. Figure D2 indicates the distribution of these 
meal sites. In addition to providing meals, both programs include nutrition screening, 
education, and counseling as appropriate. Through Title HI, grants for Congregate 
Nutrition Services and Home Ddivered Nutrition Services are allocated to individual 
states and territories by a formula based on their share of the population aged 60 and 
over. In Vermont, the DAIL. distributes these funds to tf 

(AAAs), v^iich in turn contract with various food service providers to prepare and serve 
or deliver meals within their regions.*- 
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DAiL has included the objective of (1) expandingibeu^of locally sourced ftxxls in 
the Older Americans Act NutritiCKi Proems and (2) etaWi^inga baseline me^ure 
of the use of locally sourced focds in tlw nutritton proems in tfieir State Plan on 
Aging for fiscal year 2011-2014. S«ne agendes, sudi as the lO'.: c .Afey Agencs/ 

■■■/.. already incorporate a great deal of local food into their smkres as a result 


sand the£ 


a have been 


able to successfully integrate Icxial foods into their prog'ams partnering widt local 
nonprofits suen as (JVM Extension, and FoadMiris 

I., .( cr Other agencies are just begnning the vi/ork to establish new 

relationships with producers and caterers throughcHJt the state. 


Barriers to increasing local foods in senior nutrition pre^ams irrclude: difficulty 
accessing ordering systems or brokers to help with sourcing local food, lack of meal 
provider skills in preparing unproc^sed or lightly processed local foods, lack of time, 
high cost, and lack of stewage. These barriers are also common in other institutional 
food settings and in faim to school efforts. 



Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) 

The Commodity Supplemental Food Program is a drop site delivery service 

administered by the that distributes nutrition information and 

31 fXHjnds of food (such as cereal, juice, and cheese) to eligible participants. This 
program does not aim to provide all essential foods to participants, but rather, to 
specifically offer foods that are lacking in the diets of its target population. To enroll in 
the program, a person must either be 60 years old or older, a child under six years of 
age. or a woman who is pregnant or who has given birth in the last year. Individuals 
are not allowed to be enrolled in CSFP and WIC simultaneously, in 2009, the income 
requirements for seniors were $1,174 per month or less (for one person) or $1,579 or 
less (for two people in a household.) For nonseniors, income requirements vyere $1,670 
or less (for one person) or $2,247 or less (for two people).'*’’ Individuals enrolled in 
SNAP. Medicaid, or the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program are 
immediately eligible for CSFP. Currently, approximately 3,500 people are enrolled in 
the Vermont CSFR and the program is seeking new applicants.*® Although the program 
was initially geared toward pregnant and postpartum women, a growing senior 
population and broader WIC coverage means that 90% of current CSFP recipients 
are seniors. The program is specihcaliy designed to supplement SNAP benefits, 
helping redpients access essential nutritious foods that they could not otherwise 
afford. According to Americai farmeriy America's Second Harvest), "CSFP is 

a safety net for specifically targeted populations who fall through the cracks in other 
food assistance pre^rams,"*® The program also serves as an outlet for commodity 
agricultural products acquired by the U.S, government. However, services are not 
available nationwide. Even states that do receive funding may not be able to provide 
statewide delivery services, TTie increasing cost of food and uncertain funding have 
been cited as two significant threats to this program,^® 

ITie Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) 

The Emeigency Food Msistance Program (TEFAP) is administered by the USDA's 
Food and Nutrition Service, and ts targeted to individuals and families tfiat meet state- 
designated poverty levels. Commodity foods are purchased by the USDA, which then 
processes and packages the food before delivering it to state agencies to deliver to 
familtes. serve as meals, or otherwise distribute. In Vermont, the Vermont Foodbant 
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Figure 02: Food Access — Senior Charitable Meal Sites 
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distributes food through TEFAP to food shelves rather tfian to hwnes. The feferal 
program requires that food packages ctelivered through TEFAP be based on inccme 
eligibility,® Meals prepared and ^rved at food shelve arid ottier meals sites are not 
based on income digibility. By eliminating home detiv^ in VerrrKint. the Foodbonk', 
reduces administrative costs ^sociated \with keqDing track of redpients' levels of 
need. In Vermont, the program is administered by tiie Aamry csf Human Sety/iLm. Cb 


* Vermont’s Charitable Food System 

This section presents an overview of the emergency and charitable programs in 
Varnont. It outlines how food is sourced and distributed through the system, and 
identifies opportunities for increasing the sourcing and distribution of locally produced 
foods. 

The emergency and charitable food system is primarily composed of private nonprofit 
organizations. In Vermont, these organizations include the Vermont Foodbank, food 
rescue organizations such as vVFny Honck. food pantries (also called food shelves), 
soup kitchens, shelters, communal meal sites, and other organizations that provide 
free or low<o5t food to the public. 

Figure D3 illustrates how food flows through this system in Vermont. It distinguishes 
between charitable food sites that are part of the ‘'emergency" food system (i.e., sites 
that were specifically intended to provide short-term assistance to people in crises) 
and nonemergency programs that provide food at low or no cost as part of an on-going 
pffog-am. We have placed quotations around the wwd emergency because, unfortunately, 
many families and individuals rely on food pantries and community meal sites to meet 
their daily needs on an ongoing basis. 

—HR The Vermont Foodbank 

Food banks are charitable organizations that collect, inventory, and store donated 
food. They then distribute this food to social service organizations that provide the 
food directly to people in need. The Vermont Foodbank is part of the Feeding America 
network, the nation's largest network of food banks. As part of this network, the 
Vermont Foodbank sources food from national manufacturers, the U.S, commodity 
program, local retailers, grocers, restaurants, bakeries, cafeterias, and farms and 
distributes it to their 280 partner organizations within Vermont,®'- 

in Vermont, approximately 8,200 indmduais receive emergency food 
assistance In any given week.” Although many of these people have jobs (37% of 
hou^holds served by the Vermont Foodbank include at least one employed adult), 
they often live on the edge of their financial resources. Of households served by the 
Vermc^t Foodbank. 69% have incomes below the official federal poverty levels of 
$10.830 .per year or $902.50 per month for a family of one, or $22,050 per year or 
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Rgure D3: How Food flows througl'. tiie Charitable Food System: Source: 

Distfibutors of Free and Reduced Cost Food^“ 


$1,837 per month for a family of four.^ This means that pet^ie often have to make 
the terrible choice between eating and mating other basic needs ajch as heating 
their homes or keeping a roof ov®- their heads. Of the ciiwts v.'ho recavefood 
at organizations belonging to the Vfermont Foodlxink netwcxlc 42% must choose 
between paying for fcKxi and paying for utilities or heating fuel; 23% must choose 
between food and medicine or medical care; and 34% must choose between food and 
paying their rent or mortgage. A lack of access to personal or public transportation also 
contributes to families’ and individuals’ ability to work or access food. Of the dients 
served by the Vermont Foodbank. 35% cto not have access to a working 

The Vermont Foodbank's 280 partners include food shelves and food pantries, 
community meal sites. Kid's Cafe programs (run thrcxjgh and 

other after-school programs), shelters, arxi rehabilitation centers. The Foodbank also 

Suf:iplm:eni:alI-ood.p!:ijQi:am (C5FP) to specific drop-off sites, and to communities 
that are limited or lacking in charitable distribution sites through their mobile program, 
the Neighborhood Food Pantry Express. Six Vermont schools also participate in the 
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r throu^ which teachere place nonperishable food in backpad<s for 
children to take home to en^re that thQr have food over the wedterxJ. In 2009, tfie 
V'ermonf Foodbank distributed nearly 7.5 miion pcxjnds of food tiirough these various 
programs to over 66,000 needy Vermonters.® 

The Vermont Foodbank currently has four prograrm that ^i^fically focus cxi getting 
locally produced food to peop^ in need. 

The Gleaning Program coordinates gleaning efibrts in four regions 
of the state and provides guidance and support to leaning organizatiors in 
other regiCMis. In 2009. the Foodbank Waning program distributed more than 
409,000 pounds of fresh fruits and vegetables leaned or dcwtated from 73 
farms to charitable focd sites throughout the state. . 

■—(Es The Foodbank Farming Network, a program founded by Food Works 
at Two Rivers Center and the Vermont Foodbank (and now run entirely by the 
Foodbank) purchases food directly from farmers and then sells the produce 
as 'shares" to its network partners. In 2009, seven farms participated in this 
program, producing over 40.000 pounds of 10 fall storage crops that were 
distributed in monthly shares over a five-month period beginning in August. 

The Foodbank recently purchased Kir^gsburylaim in the Mad River Valley. 
When the farm initially came up for sate, membeis of the local community 
decided that they wanted to keep the land in a^ultural pwcxluction and put 
together a coalition to select farmers to operate the farm.^ Soon this farm will 
be cultivating crops under a tease agreemait with a fcx-profit farmer/business 
specifically for Foodbank partners as wd! as conserving opei land and fxoviding 
recreation space for area residents. 

— Pick for Your Neighbor is a collaborative frogram between ttie Vermont 
Foodbank and the VAAFM that encourage U-pick customers at participating 
orchards to pick and purcha^ extra apples to be hte^ated into the Vermont 
Foodbon/r inventory and distribution network. 

Because the Foodbank is the primary supdter of fcx3d to Vermont's charitable food 
system, where the Foodbank chooses to source ite focd hasa significant impact on 
the access and availability of local foocte fix food-in^ure families arKl indivfciuals 


in Vermont. By establishing the preceding programs, the Foodbank has made a 
commitment to increase the amount of locally produced foods it provides to its 
retwork partners. 


— ^ EmergerKy and Public Charitable Food Distribution Sites: Food Shelves, 
Soup KitclieriS and Community Meal Sites 


For the purposes of this report, charitable food distribution sites have been divided 
into two categories. The first category, food shelve (also called food pantries), 
provide groceries for people to take and consume at home. The second category, 
soup kitchens and other types of community meal sites, provide prepared meals 
for people to eat in group settings on site. These charitable food distribution sites are 
usually community-based programs funded through a variety of mechanisms, often 
run by volunteers through faith-based organizations. Because community meal sites 
can also provide a place for people 
to be in the company of others, 
some people may use these sites 
to socialize or for reasons other 
than food insecurity. However, such 
community meal sites still play an 
important role in providing food 
to many people in need. This is 
especially true for seniors. In 2008, 
over 20% of the meals served at 
community meal sites (as defined 
here) in Vermont went to people 
aged 65 orolder.^^ 

Vermont has at least 135 food 
shelves and 35 community 
food sites, or 170 charitable 
distribution sites that are free, 
locally organized, and open to 
the public.® The majority of these 
(at least 100) are operated by faith- volunteers harvest greens at Vermont Foodbank Farm 
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Table 01; Sources of Food Dls^buted by CharitaWe F<K3d Sites in 200^^ 


I’'-: ’ ■ ■ -...■-■-Sources.ofFQad- - ' 

•FoodsHelv&s 

Community -- 1 

■ 'V .'Sites- ' i 

Average percentage of food from Foodbank 

70.4% 

36.8% : 

Median percentage of ftxxi from Foodbank 

80.0% 


Percentage of programs receiving food frern: 



Commodity Supclemental Foexj Prog’am 
(CSFP) 

34.7% 

27.3% 

The Emergency Food Assistance 

Program (TEFAP/EFAP) 

56.8% 

25.0% 

Food Dstribution Program on Indian 
Reservations (FDPIR) 

0.9% 

3.2% 

Church or religious organizations 

80.0% 

57.1% i 

Local merchant of farmer donations 

73.8% 

74.3% 1 

Local food drives 

75,5% 

25.7% i 

Food purchased by agency 

68.6% 

77.1% 

Other 

18.2% 

31.4% 

Sample Size 

131 

40 


based organizations. Other hosts include 19 local agencies, 7 town clerks, and 20 family 
centers or similar organizations.® Although these organizations vary widely in terms of 
their missions, structure and capacity, all charitable food sites rdy heavily on volunteers 
and donations of gocxls and in-kind services frcwn the ajiTOunding community. The 
diversity among the charitable sit^ and tfieir reliance on vdunteer staff is reflected in 
their eligibility requirements and their schedules. Sorm sites have a policy of s^ing 
anyone who walks through their doors, wrfiereas other sites serve only pec^ale who live 
within their community. Some sites are open three days f^r week; others are open 
only once a month. 

Figure D4 shows the location of community meals dtes. food shelve, and CSFP 
drop sites for each county hi relation to the parentage of the peculation enroHed 
in the SNAP program. Food panbies and ODrrwnunity meal ates p-ovide food arxl/ 
or a place to eat for a si^ificant portion of Varnont's peculation. In 2008. 


Fi^reD4: Food Access - Oaf K -lK; = a.I > 



Legraid 

.'tf'i meal site 
ior meal site 
er congregate meal site 

cl slieives, Community Action 
:ncy,CSI'P drop Site 


cent of population enrolled in SNAP 
(June 2009) 

9 - 13 % 

14 - 17 % 

18 - 20 % 

Public transit lines 


Vernionc Center for Geogra[)hic Information 
/errrent Agency of Transportation 


University of Vermont - Center for Sustainable Agricuiture 


approximately 31,000 peo|rfeor 5% of VermOTfs population veiled a food shelf 
or ccHTununity meal site In a typical month.“^ That same year, the total value of food 
provided through food pantries and community meal sites in Vermont amounted to 
apfxcstimately $11 million dollars (based on $9,500,000 for the total value provided 
throu^ food shelves and $1,700,400 through community meal sites),®* 
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The majority of the charitable food sit« in VermcHit belong to tile Vermont Foodxink 
network and source the bulk of the food they save from the Foodxmk (70.4% of 
the food provided by pantries, and ^.8% of the food sen/af ccKmmunity kitchens 

comes from the Vamont Foodbar^k).^ However, in additbn to prooiring focKl from 
the Foodbank. charitable food sites in Vermont also use a number of otha- sources, 
including purchasing food directly. Of Vermont Foodbank partners that participated in 
a recent survey conducted by Feeding America, a significant percaitage (over 68% of 
the food pantries surveyed, and over 77% of the comn^nity rrreal sit^) make direct 
purchases of food in addition to receiving food from the Foodbank. the CSFR TEFAP/ 
EFAP),anddonor5.“ 

Much of the food that these organizations purcha^ tends to be healthy produce, dairy 
products, and meats - items that are also produced by Veimont farmers and could 
be sourced in Vermont, in a 2010 survey of Vermont Foodbank partners, 77.1% of the 
community meal sites purchased fresh fruits and vegetables; 47.3% of the pantries and 
80.0% of the meal sites purchased beef. pork, poultry, fish, beans, eggs and nuts; and 
6.7% of the pantries and 88.6% of the meal sites purchased milk, yogurt, and cheese.®'' 

Many charitable sites wish to receive more of these produas. Specifically, 45.4% of the 
pantries and 44.7% of the meal «tes in the Feeding Mrenca survey reported needing 
more fresh fruits and ve^abies; 63.8% of the pantries and 38.1% of the meat sites 
needed more milk, yc^urt, and ch^se.®® Both are categories of food tiiat are produced 
in abundance by Vermont farrr«rs. These data were corroborated in a recent survey 
conducted by the Vermont Foodbank's Agricultural te^^trces department to assess 
interest in locally sourced foods. Responding partners of the V&montFoodxink 
indicated an urgent for ail nutrient-dai^ foods, with 65% of the respondents 

stating that their greatest need is for prcrtein (i.e. meat, dairy products, eg^). The 
I greatest demand in general is for meat The majority (84%) of the resporxlingfood sites 
"§ were interested in irKreasing the amount of meat tf^ reieve from the FcxxSxnk. Site 

1 were asked to ranlc their interest in varkxjs types of m^t; beef chicken, poric, wild ^me 
I and lamb or goat. Of these types of meat ates showed the gr^test interest in obtaimrg 

^ more chicken and beef and wwe vrilUng to pay mere fix teef than fixchicken. Over 

I 50% of the sites responding to the airvey stated that they wcxikj be wiilir® to pay $050 

g per pound fer beef while crtly 29% indicted ihat tfey wcnld be vwHing to pay $050 for 

X chicken. A larger number of sites (35%) were wiing to pay $0.10 p& pourKi fix chideen.® 


The fact that charitable food sites purchase some of the food they provi^. 
along with their desire for more fruits and vegetaUes, meats, and dairy 
products presents an opportunity for introducing more ioc^iy produced 
nutirient-dense food into the charitable food system. These purchases would 
prchably have to be subsidized in some manner to be affordable for most charitable 
sites. As such, these sales cannot be relied on by any individual farm for the bulk of their 
profit, but they can provide a reliable marker, especially for beginning farmers, as has 

beat demonstrated by the and by Gi- low income 

farmer's market C5A at an affordable housing site. 

However, to increase distribution of fresh produce and meat at charitable 
food sites in Vermont, more on-site storage capacity is needed because most 
charitable food sites lack sufficient cold storage space. Many food shelves and 
community meal sites are open only once a. week or less, yet very few have the capacity 
to store fresh food, "^is tack of cold storage capacity can prevent those who manage 
these sites from accepting fresh perishable foods from gleaning programs and other 
donations. Half the respondents to the Vermont Foodbank survey do not have access 
to 3 refrigerator or freezer, and 69% of the respondents identified cold storage as the 
Seatest barrier to providing more fresh meat and produce to their clients.^ 



Vciuntje&spadr boxes for delivery 
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Even relatively small investments in storage and processing infrastructure can make a 
signilicant difference in an organization's ability to provide local food. As an example, 
in 2009, tf^ , was able to purchase a new 
freezer and stove for its kitchen using a mini-grant from the Vermont Foodbank. The 
Center's Director, Nancy Shaw stated: 

Because of this (grant), last summer we were able to process excess vegetables 
grown in the Center's Community Garden. Farmers and growers also donated 
produce that we put by for the winter. We were able to offer chard, squash, berries, 
broccoli and beans to Food Shelf clients and serve them at our senior community 
lunches almost up until Christmas time. There's huge potential here [....] Right now 
the Center is in the process of a metamorphosis, and local, organic food and the 
promotion ofh<xilthy lifestyles seem to be a central theme in the future of our 
organization.'’ 


Figure D5: Potential Storage and Processing FaciltUes 


Legend 

# Foodjy* feoBty 
O General warehwjstng and storage 
® Ottiwws^TOuwg and storage 
© Refrfeerated warehousing and storage 

^ Ardmalslaughlefingandprocessing 
facility (includes custom processors) 

^ Friiitandvegetablepreservingand 
^ytyfocdlaolity 

<;^ Cwredtond facility 


exploring whether some of the existing food storage and processing infrastructure in 
the state could be shared. Figure D5 illustrates the locations of existing storage and 
processing facilities or potential storage and processing locations, such as correctional 
facilities. An inventory and assessment still needs to be conducted to determine which 
of these sites would be appropriate partners for charitable food providers or farm to 
school programs. 


Food Rescue a,nd Gleaning Programs 

Food rescue is the act of retrieving safe, edible food that would otherwise go to 
waste.-^ It may include food that has passed its "sell by" date, food that has been 
over-o-dered by restaurants, or produce with cosmetic imperfections. Businesses 
that donate food to food rescue programs may receive tax credits for their donations, 
and they are protected from liability lawsuits as a result of the Good Samaritan Food 
Donation Act.^^ In 2009, the Vermont Foodbank rescued 600 tons of ciose-to-code, 
perishable, and shelf-stable food from 'Vermont restaurants, stores, bakeries, cafeterias, 
food manufacturers, and distributors."* 

IS a nonprofit charitable organization that rescues and distributes food 

tivoughout the Upper Valley Region of Vermont and New Hampshire, it was founded 


Vermcxit Center for Geographic Infer maticxt 
SfermcHTtRX!ci»a* 

NatKXTd EstaWishment Time-Senes, 2008 
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in 2005 by Peter Phippen. an emptoyee of the Hantwer Food LPrOp was dismayed 

by the amount of perfectly good produce that being thrown away. Willing Hands 

collects food from over 30 donors and distributes it to over 50 charitable aixl social 
service organizations in the Upper Valley entirely free of charge, it also provide free 
cooking classes to r(K:ipients and education on how to fwepare fresh produce. The 
Willing Hands farming project consists of an organic prden and team of ^aners. 
Ninety-five percent of the food that WiHir^ Hands distributes is unprxxessed fruits and 
vegetables.^ 

in 2009, Willing Hands delivered approximately 182 tons of fruit, vegetables, bread, 
milk, and frozen ground meat to its network of charitable food sites. Of this. 85.3% 
(including 2.1 tons of frozen, ground meat) was rescued from grocers and wholesalers; 
11,5% came directly from local farms (including 5.4 tons of produce ^aned or 
harvested by Willing Hands volunteers and 1 ton of milk donated by a New Hampshire 
dairy); and 3.2% (or 6.2 tons) was bread from local bakers. They also picked up 
and distributed 454 trays of prepared food donated by chefs to a local retirement 
community in New Hampshire.^ 

It is important to note that both the Vermont Foodbank and Willing Hands rely on 
rescued foods from local grocers, wholesaters, processof^, and restaurants, for the 
majority of the food that they distribute to people in need in the state. Although not 
all of these foods may have been raised by Va'mont fanners, they are coming from 
Vermont businesses, and they represent a i^ar-roucxl ajpply of good, nutribous food 
that would otherwise go to waste. 

Gleaning is a subcategory of food rescue. It refers specifically to the act of gathering 
produce that is left over from farmers’ fields after. the cwrimerci^ harvest. For the 
purposes of this report. Waning is defined broad^ to encompass all food that is 
harvested, rescued, or donated directly from Vermont ferms. (xchards, farmers’ 
markets, home gardens, and Grow an Extra Row. or ^ibr programs for proviaon 
to the charitable food system, /Mthough numerotsfermersand back^rd and 
community gardeners donate extra produce to the Foodbank and diaritable fcwd sites 
on an informal basis, five organizations and one individual (the VenrKX)t Foodbank, 

LM. (RAFFL), and Cor inne Almquist) currently run coordinated Waning [xog-ams 



Young cMcken hdp gtean carrots at Gear Brook Farm 


in Vermont. Combined, these six programs gleaned and donated over 307 tons of 
fresh produce to 247 food pantries, communal meal sites, senior centers, after-school 
programs, group homes, and shelters in 2009. 

The Lamoille Valley, Central Vermont/Washington County, the Greater Brattleboro 
area. Chittenden County, the Upper Valley, and Rutland and Addison Counties all have 
coordinated gleaning programs,'® There are currently no coordinated programs in 
Bennington. Essex. Franklin and Grand Isle County or parts of Orange County, This 
is due to a lack of funding for coordinators and not to a lack of interest on the part 
of either farmers or charitable distribution sites, or to a lack of need on the part of 
residents. Because gleaning efforts involve extensive and challenging scheduling, 
togistica! management, and organizing of volunteers to ensure that good-quality 
produce makes it to its destination while it is fresh, gleaning programs are best 
managed by paid staff.®® 
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The Vermont roodbank is currently des^pinga set of su^ested standard practices 
for the gfeaning/donation. collection, and distributim of surplus agricultural products 
from farmers' markets and community gardens that ccKjId eaaly be adopted by home 
gardeners. In the future, the l/emwot FocxJbank will be looking to farmers' market 
managers, citizens, charitable food sites, and regional food centers to h^p eduate 
communities about the potential of these community-based efforts® To expand 
gleaning in Vermont, directors of current gleaning efforts sfron^y believe that regional 
coordinator positions n^d to be funded throu^iout the state. 

w Community Food Security Projects 

This section presents an overview of the food security [xoj«ns that strengthen a 
community's capacity to meet their own food needs. It hi^lights efforts that work 
to build the capacity of Vermont communities to grow, access, and utilize food for 
themselves. 

Although there will always be a need for the axial safety net provided by the 
charitable food system, the long-term goal of a truly secure food system in Vermont 
is to maximize the ability of all of our residents to purchase or cultivate focxj for 
themselves v\iienever possible. Community food security is defined as “a condition 
in which all community residents ctotain a «fe, culturally accept^le, nutritionally 
adequate diet through a sustainabte food system that maximizes community self- 
reliance and social justice.”®^ To address hunger and malnutrition, the community 
food security framework uses a whole systems approach and emphasizes building a 
community's resources to meet its own food needs.*^ 

In contrast to the charitable systems' necessary approacJi of providing free and 
low-cost food to people in need, community food saurtty programs s^k to build 
capacity and infrastructure to enable irdividuals and ccxnmunities to g-ow, access, 
and prepare fresh, nutritious foods for therrselv^ in a tong-terrn sustainable manner. 
Using local resources, leadership, and \«:rfunteefs, community focxf seojrity stresses 
collaboration and partnership across often disoannectej sector. For exams^, public 
health employees, grassrrxts organizations, farmers' market (xganizations and youth 
programs can work together on common prefects related to increasir^ food access 


a—K Farm to School Programs 

Farm to school programs strengthen communities' capacity to feed themselves by 
(0 building direct relationships between schools and farms and (2) educating children 
about where food comes from, how to prepare fresh whole foods, and how to have a 
healthy diet. Since children from food-insecure families often get assistance for school 
meals, integrating local food into these meals is an excellent opportunity to increase 
local food consumption among food-insecure children in Vermont while providing an 
additional commercial market for farmers. 

In 2006, Vermont's legislature passed the Rozo McLaughlin Farm-to-School Act (Act 
145). This program provides grants and technical assistance for schools to purchase 
food from neighboring farms and incorporate education about agriculture and 
nutrition into their curricula. Since the passing of Act 145, the VAAFM's Farm to School 
grant program has provided $380,000 to schools and school districts to plan or 
implement Farm-to-School programs®* and $60,000 to 'Vnim onL faxi f :dii(:nt.ion Every 
Qf/v (VT-FEED) and other organizations to provide technical assistance to schools, 

To date. 44 schools and school districts have received funding through this program. 
Currently, at least 16 of the 44 schools receiving Farm to School grants have 50% or 
more of their students receiving free or reduced-price school meals.®® There is also a 
limited amount of funding available for equipment through the Vermont Department 
of Education. 

There are currently farm to school programs of different stripes in every county, many 
of them operating without the benefit of Act 145 grants,®® Green Mountain Farm- 
to-Schoc^ coordinates efforts at 21 schools in the Northeast Kingdom, UpperA/ailev.. 
Fofm ruArf-vW works with 9 schools in the Upper Valley Region of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and Vermont-FEED has been able to bring Farm to School initiatives to 
more than 75 schools throughout the state. There are also a few independent Farm to 
School projects that are not affiliated with any of the preceding programs. Ail in all, over 
100 Farm to School projects are either in planning or implementation stages in Vermont's 
schoeJs. The VAAFM estimates that each school with a Farm to School program 
spends, on average. $3,000 on food at area farms.®- 

As with the charitable food system, limited food storage and processing 
capacity present challenges for schools that want to integrate local food into 
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their menus. Contemporary schod kitchens are not to cook iai^e arrKXinte 

of whole foods: rather they have been deigned to vi«im and serve processed and 
prepared foods. To date, every Farm to SctKd grant reciii^nt has needed to in\^t in 
new equipment to process and store k)cal products. When these investir^ts have 
been possible, they have resulted in improved diet-rdated behavior amc»^ students. 

For example. A'nrA .... . > .. .. /.■-ciooK reported an increase in lunch 

participation from 50% to 65% of studenK.®® /^ing salad bars, in particular, has been 
an effective vehicle to get students to eat mere fr^h fruits and v^etabies. and it is 
relatively easy to integrate local food into salads. 

Vermont-FEED conducted a successful pilot study to create of^rtunittes for Vermont 
growers and processors by lightly processing and freezing Vermont vegetables and 
fruits for use later in the school year,*® By transitioning away from products that 
Vermont producers cannot produce to these they can. such as lightly processed 
vegetables or ground beef, school food services can effectively increase the market 
potential for Vermont farmers.®° 

Although there is enormous potential to increase food access and the use of local 
products in Vermont schools, and simultaneously grow the mart<et for local food 
producers, processors and distributors, the cost of programs like those mentioned is a 
significant, barrier. Funding is needed to complete asse^ments of school infrastructure, 
provide school kitchens with appropriate equipment to process perishable food, 
deliver information about resources to food service directors, conduct tiainin^ for 
food service directors and staff, and reward sdioois fer making efforts toward local 
food purchases. This funding is extreme^ diffiailt to secure using current revenue 
streams. Supplemental funding would he^ schools make the first steps toward 
securing food oicess for all students and incre^ing the use of kxal foods, but bng- 
term fundi ng is dependent on changing admjnistrati\^ expectatois of schod food 
service. 

Community Gardens 

Community gardens promote cemmunity well-being by providing land, tools, and 
educational opportunities for people to grow fo<xi for themselves and others. Vemront 
has over 180 comrrainity gardens. This numt^ include school and teaching gardens. 



Garden ot (he UndethiH School 


neighborhood gardens, and allotment gardens. Many of these gardens serve low to 
moderate income households.®' In Burlington aione, over 2,000 people participate in 
community gardens or benefit from other types of group gardens, Chittenden County 
has the highest number of allotment- style community gardens with more than 25 
for the county. In addition to providing Vermonters with fresh food, community 
gardens provide a number of other social benefits, including exercise, education, and 
a sense of connection to nature and other people. When asked about the benefits of 
community gardening, respondents to a survey ranked improved diet and nutrition as 
the most important benefit, followed by learning and education, conneaion to nature, 
recreation and community, and saving money on food costs.®^ 

in a survey conducted of members of the . . , , , . . . for 

the F2P Strategic Plan, 43% of respondents felt that most of the gardeners at their site 
(to rK)t grow enough produce to meet their household needs. However, one third of 
respondents (36,8%) grow just enough to meet their households needs, and nearly 


PHOTO CRKST: Fnencb of Burfir^ai Gardens 
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20% felt chaL most of the gardeners at tlieir ate ^ow nxrre than enough to meet 
household needs. A significant amount of respcffidents (62%) share surpAjs produce 
with friends, family, and nei^brxs, v^rtiile 24.5% stated that most ganteners at thar 
site bring surplus produce to a local food shelf, and 4.7% said that gardeners grew 
extra produce for a Grow an Extra Row jxqiect. Approximately one quarter, ck 24.1% of 
respondents gave away or donated between 10 and 30 pounds of produce in 2009. 

The , .. , cfr. ^^iNei^ork has recei\^ 

federal funds to enhance farm to schtx)! proems supporting ccHnmunrty gardens 
established on land at or adjacent to 40 of Vermont's 393 puWic sdio^. The 40 
school-community gardens will reseive mini-g’ants and technical assistance from 
Friends of Burlington Gardens to devefop their garden sites. UVM gvtengion 
Gardeners will provide on-site support. The gardens will enhance the school and 
summer programs of collaborating nonprofits, including Vermont-FEED, Green 
Mountain Farm-to-School. Upper Valley Fann toSchool.and Hung&-Free Vermont^ 

Figure D6: Community Garden Food Usage. 2009 


Figure D7 illustrates the location of school and community gardens as wel! as schools 
with farm to school programs in relation to the percent of the population enrolled in 
SNAP by county. It also identifies individual schools where greater than 50% of the 
studaits are eligble for free and reduced-price meals, and which of these schools have 
a farm to school program in place. 

Community gardens and related programs are increasing in number throughout 
Vermont, there are challenges to ensuring the continued success of these gardens. 
Althou^ funding is available to start new community garden projects, obtaining 
funding to maintain or improve established programs is often difficult.-'^ Continued 
funding and technical assistance are needed to help established community and 
school gardens reach even more households in limited income communities. 
Specifically, funding is needed to (1) compensate for sliding scale/redticed to free fees 
to encourage more participation of low income households; (2) install infrastructure 
improvements including greenhotises. raised beds, and water hook-ups; (3) improve 
publicity and outreach especially to novice gardeners and non-English speakers; and 
(4) establish gardens within walking distance of low income neighborhoods. 
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PHOTO CREDIT: Friends of Burltngton Gardens 
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Figure 07: Community arui School Garstens. Fa-m-to-School Pro^'ams, md 
Schools with >50% Students eligible for Free or Reduced Meals . 
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Regional Food Centers 

Vermont currently has eight regional food centers 0)tne ^ fChittenden 

County and surrounding areas); (2) (iheUppc' 

ValteyofVermont and New Hampshire) G) . . — (RAFFL 

— Rutland County and surrounding areas) (4). . 

(LACE - Central Vermont) (5) and (Windham 

and Windsor Counties in Vermont and Sullivan and Cheshire Counties in New 
Hampshire); (6) FoodmjrL.^.L (Central Vermont); (7) The 



In a collaboratively written document, these entities defined themselves as follows; 


Organi^'otions that work within regions of the state with communities and seek 
to increase physical and organizational infrastructure to support Vermont farms, 
local agriculture economies, and the health and vitality of Vermont communities. 
They work to expand local food access, shorten supply chains, pmmote fair prices 
to farmers, increase efficiency, and support the success of farmers and food 
related business.^^ 

As such, the regional food centers can potentially play an important role in improving 
the access, availability, and use of fresh and local foods for ail Vermonters by addressing 
food systems development. Some of the regional food centers' programming currently 
addresses food storage, processing, and distribution infrastructure within their individual 
regions. A number of the regional food centers explicitly include food security as a 
critical part of their mission and run innovative projects to improve food security in their 
areas. Some of the specific ways the regional food centers are working to strengthen 
community food security are listed in Table D2, Some of the strategies that hold 
particular potential for improving community food security that some regional food 
centers are pursuing include (1) providing infrastructure for limited-income or beginning 
food entrepreneurs: and (2) creating economies of scale by aggregating product for 
distfitxjtion by charitable food sites. 


Va-monfs local food landscape is constantly changing as many communities embrace 
the mission of strengthening their local food systems. As such, this table includes the 
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oldest and most well-establish^j programs, but does not include new pwc^ams or 
organizations that are expanding their minions to serve as Regtonal Food Centers. For 
example. Green Mountain Form to School is now ag^'egating and distrilxiting product 
to other food service providers in addition to schools, and Johnson/Lamoilte County, 
the Greater Falls (Beilovi/s Falls) area, and South Royalton are all exploring creating 
regional food "hubs." 

Providing Infmstructure 

LACE IS a nonprofit organization located in downtown Barre. The LACE building 
contains a grocery market, a cafd, and an incubator community kitchen to help area 
food entrepreneurs start their new businesses. It also provides a processing facility to 
local farms interested in adding value to their products. The community kitchen was 
made possible by a partnership between LACE and the Central V'ermont Conuinjnitv. 
Am x; G'vrv.j 'A, -yV:, CVCACs staff assists entrepreneurs 

who wish to use LACE’s kitchen with business planning classes in finance and 
marketing, and individual coaching. LACE offers access to local ingredients, networking 
with the community, and a market to test sales of products. The kitchen also provides 
an educational space for community classes on cooking, diet and nutrition.®® As of 
early 201 0, seven food entrepreneurs were using the LACE kitchen to prepare the 
foods for their businesses. Similarly, the Intervale is collaborating with the As<adutlon. 
^ifAfncan-diving Vermont to provide land and training to refugee and immigrant 
farmers hoping to get started in ag'iculture in Vermont 



Cdlaborating with the Vermont Foodbank 
and/or Willing Hands in developing gleaning 
programs for their region 

Intervale 

RAFFL 

ACORN 

Post Oil Solutions 

Revitalizing or building production, storage and/ 
or processing infrastructure — especially for 
limitGd'income beginning food entrepreneurs 

Intervale 

Food Works at Two Rivers Center 

Center for an Agricultural Economy 

Post Oil Solutions 

LACE 

RAFFL 

Coordinating purchasing agreements between 
local farmers and the charitable food system 

Food Works at Two Rivers Center 

RAFFL 

Center for an Agricultural Economy 

Working with regional planning commissions 
and conservation districts to preserve and 
utilize prime agricultural lands 

RAFFL 

Aclingas a resource for area food councils 

Food Works at Two Rivers Center 

Vital Communities 

RAFFL 

Working with economic development agencies 
and community action councils on the 
development of incubator farms and kitchens 
to provide jobs for community entrepreneurs 

Intervaie 

LACE 

RAFFL 

Center for an Agricultural Economy 

Post Oil Solutions 

Bringing cooking, nutrition, and gardening 
classes to affordable housing sites 

Food Works at Two Rivers Center 

Post Oil Solutions 

Vital Communities 

Lev^^ng funding to build connections 
amexTg local communities, farmers, and 
diarttaWe f<x)d sites 

Center for an Agricultural Economy 
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Aggregating Product 

RAFFl. developed a Grow the Longest Row effort as an alternative to leaning and as 
a means of incorporating excess focxJ from kxal fanrs and gardens into the charitable 
food systam. Rather than sending volunteers to fenm to glean, ^rdeners aid farmers 
bring produce they .wish to donate to the Rutland farmers’ market wf«re it is f»cked up 
at the end of the market. From there it is brcHj^t to Thanas Dairy for cold stcxage and 
stored in tubs donated by local hardware stores. Mcndays, the produce is picked 

up and delivered to area food pantries and social ^rvice ag^cies. in die first year of 
the program (2009). RAFFL distributed over 10.(X)0 pounds of food, consisting of 45 
different varieties of fruits and vegetable, over 100 do^n eggs, pAjs meat and cider, 
from 26 farms and gardens to over 17 agencies. This pregram also demonstrates the 
creative use of existing storage space at Thomas Dairy to meet a community need.*^^ 
Frurn RiNp. a program developed Food Wairs at Two Rivers Center provides 
a model for introducing locally grown produce into the charitable food system in a 
way that benefits both farmers and charitable sites. Nov/ in its sixth full year, Farm 
to Table aas as a nonprofit wholesaler of local foods (primarily produce) within 
Central Vermont, serving schoc^s, senior centers, hospitals, community mental health 
programs, and emergency food pantries. Most of these meal sites serve nutritionally 
at-risk populatbns, and receive subsidies from the Farm to Table program. This enables 
them to purchase healthy, local foods at affordabte prices, while ensuring that the 
farmers recave fair market wholesale rates for their hi^-quality organic products. 

The program is primarily funded by private grants. However, it has recentiy begun 
reaching out to non-low income populations (sudi as txisinesses, institutions of 
higher learning, and households who have fewmed buying dubs) who [lay a mark-up 
above the farmers' wholesale price, which aiabies tiie pro^-am to generate some of 
its own revenue to continue offering aibadies to the hi^-need meal sites. In 2009, 
Farm to Table purchased $83,241 from 22 local ^owasand two producers of locally- 
grown food, and distributed it to approximately 60 sites. Sales rc^ dramatically in 
2010, due at least in part to the op^iingof tiie root cellar and dtetritMJtion center at 
the Two Rivers Center. Food educatbn is also an inrifwrtant part of the pro^am; Fcad 
Works staff works directly with tiie fixd service personnel, providing them with the 
workshops, resources arb encouragem^t tiiey ne^ to use fre^ pwoduce and to 
cook with the seatons.^ 


D4. ANALYSIS 

Access. Availability, and Utilizattori 

To conceptualize how programs in Vermont can address the issue of food security, we 
have used an internationally recognized framework that divides food security efforts 
into three categories: access, availability, and utilization. 

Food access is the way people obtain available food. Normally, food is accessed 
through a combination of home production, stocks, purchase, barter, gifts, 
borrowing, and food aid. Food access is ensured when communities and 
households and all individuals within them have adequate resources, such 
as money, to obtain appropriate foods for a nutritious diet. Access depends 
on income, and on the price of food. It also depends on market, social and 
institutional entitlement/rights to which individuals have access. 

Food availability in a country, region, or local area means that food is physically 
present because it has been grown, manufactured, imported, or transported 
there. For example, food is available because it can be found in markets; because 
it is produced on local farms, on local land, or in home gardens; or because it 
arrives as aid, 

Food utilization Is the way people use the food and is dependent on the 
quality of the food, its preparation and storage method, nutritional and cooking 
knowledge, as well as on the health status of the individual consuming the food, 

Jbe otyectives and strategies listed in the section Getting to 2020 are drawn from the 
insights and experiences of many individuals and organizations as well as from reports 
and online resources. We have highlighted those strategies that we believe create 
the greatest opportunity for increasing food access and integration of local food into 
VermcHifs emergency and supplemental food systems. Strategies vary in both cost 
and duration of implementation. We have attempted to present a range of options. 
Some can be achieved in a short time period, while some will take many years to put 
in place. Some come with a high price lag while some are relatively inexpensive. Some 
are policy changes that will require collaboration with the state, while some can be 
ImftemCTited at the grassroots level. 
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Access: Ail Vermonters will have access to fresh, 
nutritionally balanced food that they can afford, 

® Opportunities at the Federal Level 

On a national level, there is increasing federal support fcr increasing access to healthy 
food in U.S. schools. Specifically, First Lady Midieile Obama's /.ets Moy<? campai&i^ 
promises to increase education around food choices f(X families, increase support 
for school meal programs, increase physical education and activity, and address food 
deserts in the United States. In keeping with this inltiati^. the Obama administration 
is seeking strong reauthorization of the Child and Nutrition Act and has released 
$400 million as part of \ts Healthy Food Financing Initiative, the goal of which is 
to eliminate food deserts by bringing retailers that stock healthy food to underserved 
regions in the country. This initiative is a collaborative effort on the part of the 
Departments of Treasury, Agriculture, and Health and Human Services.’®® These efforts 
will be moved forward by offering tax credits to stores that open in distressed and 
economically disadvantaged areas, and through additional support to community 
development financial institutions. The USOA will make additional loans and grants 

FigureDS: Good Things in Progress on the Feder^ level 



available for projects that increase access to healthy food for low income Americans. 
Community development organizations will also have access to increased funding to 
support retailers, farmers' markets, and other markets that increase the accessibility of 
fresh, healthy food."'®' 

There is ai«3 increasing support for local food systems coming from the USOA, as seen 
in public statements issued by USDA Secretary Tom Viisack and Deputy Secretary 

Kathleen Merrigan. The „ initiative's goal is to 

create new economic opportunities for American farmers. Part of this initiative is 
increased funding for Community Food Projects, which seek to meet the needs of 
low income Americans in underserved areas. According to the USDA, "The primary 
goals of the Community Food Projects program are to (1) meet the food needs of 
low-income individuals; (2) increase the food self-reliance of low-income communities: 

(3) promote comprehensive responses to local food, farm and nutrition issues; and 

(4) meet specific state, local or neighborhood food and agricultural needs, including 
needs relating to infrastructure improvement and development, planning for long- 
term solutions and the creation of innovative marketing activities that mutually benefit 
ag-icultura! producers and low-income consumers."'®’ 

# Opportunities in the Charitable Food System 

A number of food advocacy organizations in Vermont are pioneering new models for 
providing fresh, locally grown food to the charitable food system. In addition, other 
states have modeled innovative new tax structures and programs that enhance 
agricultural viability and food access efforts. This section highlights a fev/ of the most 
notable efforts. 

— Gleaning Coordinators 

In 2009 the leaning program at the Vermont Foodbank received 408,806 pounds 
of donated produce with a market value of $483,379, They achieved this using only 
fcHjr gleaning coordinators in four regions of the state,'®'* If the state had more gleaning 
coordinators and a system for collecting donations, these organizations and others like 
them would be able to rescue a much greater quantity of food that might otherwise go 
to waste. Hie need exists for 8 to 10 re^onal coordinators throughout the state 
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Proposed Donated Crops Tax Credit for Vermont Farmer's 

Currently, famters who donate produce to the charitable food system are told that 
they can write off the donation on their taxes, but in most case they are not able to 
do so. This is because taxpayers can deduct an expense only once, and since most 
farmers write off seeds as a business expense they cannot also deduct the cost of a 
mature plant as a charitable donation “ 

A number of states, including Oregon, Arizona, Colorado and California, have tax 
policies that allow farms to deduct charitable donations of agricultural products. The 
Vermont Foodbank has proposed a tax credit for farmers based on these programs, 

If Vermont passed a state refundable tax credit to Vermont farmers who donate 
agricultural products to 50Kc)(3) nonprofits that have an ongoing purpose to 
distribute food to Vermonters in need at no cost, it would encourage more farmers to 
donate food that might otherwise go to waste to the charitable food system. The tax 
credit would apply to all farm products including produce, dairy products, and meat. 

Instituting a state refundable tax credit for a percentage of the value of all 
donated food would reimburse farmers for making donations to gleaning 

GnldlerHisQ helping harKi to gka^coti>cges at Ciecif Brook Farm programs and encourage more farmers to participate in gleaning programs. 

The tax credit would allow Vermont farmers to apply for a credit equaling 25% of 

contributing an average of 20 hours per week year-round. Regional coordinators rnarket value of the donated goods at the time of donation. Donatiojts would be 

could be affiliated with the Vermont Foodbank. Wiling Hands, regional food centers. organisation, and the market value would be determined 

Commun,tyaction3gencles.3nd/orotherorganizatiorBwlthlnaregion,suchassome 5y,hedonor,Asanexampleoftheimpactofsuchataxcredit,a25%creditwould 
of the NOFA-VT farm to community mentors. Food codd be stored at regional food approximately $121,000 in 2010 based on the $483,379 value of 

centerf3Cilitiesonceestablished.at3will,ngfarm,orwithinanalreadyexlstingstorage produce gleaned by the Vermont Foodbonk. The dollars would go directly to the 

facility (e,g., Vermont Foodbank distribution centers).** Food collected through these presented a proposal for such a tax credit for farmers 

programs can be distributed through established networte or utilized by community 2^,^ legislative session, based on a similar statute passed In Oregon in 2001. 

groups. For example. Post Oil Solutions in Windham County has collaborated with 

the Foodbank in the past to use gleaned produce for onsite cooking demonstrations, proposed Foodbank Program for Donated Dairy Beef 

in community meals, and canning demonstrations. Funding for coordinators should 

include moniesfor programmatic md operational needs (i.e.. storage for field supplies, ^ current Federal USDA School Lunch policy states that schools can only use meat 

field vehicles, and administrative s^ports sudi as phones aid laptops, as well as USDA inspected slaughterhouses, yet in many ways, state inspection is the 

salaries), GleaningcoordinatorsshouWbeestabiishedfifStBiregonswherethere equivalent of USDA inspections. A pilot program should also explore the potential of 

is great need but little actiwty, ajch as the Northeast Ktr^om, the Lake Champlain ' ustngstate inspected slaughterhouses to provide meat to schools. 

Islands, and Bennington County, wth one newoxrdinattr adttei to the state ek«ry )«ar. 
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Currently, dairy beef cows are shipped topad<ingccKTipaniesout of state, where 
the beef is then distributed to restaurants and chain supenriarkete. A 2006 study 
conducted by the VAAFM estimated tfiat between 19,000 and 30,000 dairy cows 
are culled in the state every year. Acccxding to a recent study commissioned the 

Vermont Foodbonk, the 82,000 Vermonters ses^ the V&wont Foo<Aank ccxild 

consume up to 2,624.000 pounds of ground beef per )fear. Meat from die dairy beef 
cows could translate into 15.000.000 pcHjnds of beef®' 

The Vermont Foodbonk is current^ exploring optkxis that would facilitate the donation 
of dairy beef cows to the charitable food systOTi. A number of other states including 
Idaho and Montana have similar programs whereby farmers can donate cattle to the 
charitable food system. The Foodbonk. an intermediary organization, or the VAAFM 
could coordinate the prrxessing and distribution of the beef The ^asonality of 
meat production places the greatest pressure on slaughterhouses from August to 
December. However, dairy cows are culled every day. year round. If the Foodbonk or 
another organization ran its program from January to July, in addition to providing 
locally raised protein to people in need, it could help keep Vermont slaughterhouses 
operating at full capacity year-round.®® 

However, as discussed earlier, many receiving organizations lack the storage and 
processing capacity to handle much perishable or temperaturesensitive focxJ, This 
issue will need to be addressed befcxe iaunchinga large-sc^ rescue and distribution 
program for locally raised meat. 

CommunityKitchenjobTrairilngProgram 

The Vermont Foodbonk partners with the r .ryFoodSbdf ^ 

the . - . > tnn in rne community kitchen 

program. The community kitchen program helps unemffcyed and undereiiptoyed 
men and women build the skills and prepare for a careo" in the fcsDd swvkre Industry 
while also turning donated. re«:uai. and ^aned food into meals for food-insecure 
Vermonters. Students in die program intern at sites in Buiiir^on, 

including at ..'d ...r^.^oCumpii’^Sefvk:p<. In 2(X)8. tfieCommunity Kitchen pro^am 
processed and distributed 288.805 pcajids of food soirced frcxn the Int&vale as well 
as supermarkets and other food rescue source. Otl^r focxi banks around the country 


have instituted similar job training programs to help food bank clients develop skills and 
beaime fully employed.'®* 


4 Opportunities in Community Food Security 


Vermont has a number of projects that work to buid the capacity of Vermont 
communities to grow, access, and use food for themselves. One of the most successful 
discict-led farm to school efforts in Vermont is the Burlington School Food Project 
(B5FP),ac 



Schools Project), Burlington School Food Service. Friends of Burlington Gardens (Healthy 
City Youth Initiative), Vermont-FEED, and Cit yMifk&t/CniaiRivorCo^GG . The group 
has made significant progress in shifting the food culture in Chittenden County by 
addressing access, availability, and utilization of local food in several key ways 0) The 
Burlington School district provides a livable wage ($15,23 in 2010) for food service 
emptoyees; (2) school employees work with local producers to provide food or develop 
new products that are 
affordable for local schools 
and manageable for food 
service employees; and 
(3) the program wori<s to 
increase food access while 
simultaneously reducing 
the stigma experienced 
by students who receive 
assistance for school foexj. 


In addition to its work 
addressing cultural changes 
around food and food 
service in schools. B5FP 
has dramatically increased 
access to local food and 
fresh fmits and vegetables 
(from any source) for 
sfrjdents in the Buriington 
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... ■/,. c. In 2003, the dollar value of fre^ fruits ard v^tables pajrcha^ ty 
the Burlington School District tot^ $5.0CX). Hits inci^sed to $120,000 in 2(X)9. The 
value of local food (primarily sourced direct^ from farmers) in 2009 was $90,000. 

Key to the success of this effort is the work of the Vermait Food Service DirecXCffS 
Association, a group of 135 schools that work together to negotiate contracts and 
make local food more accessible for schools. A critkal change made by the Burlington 
School District that has helped the BSFP make great strides in their Ibod proojrement 
strategies is the creation of a farm to schod coordinator position. The coordinator is 
responsible for working with food service empioi^es to create new menu options that 
incorporate locally available food, as well as act as a liaison between local farms and the 
school district. 

Vermont Agency of Agriculture. Food and Markets Beef to Sdiools 
Program 

Both the Vermont Foodbank and the VAAFM in partnership with Vermont-FEED are 
exploring options for provding local ^ound beef to the charitable food system and 
Vermont schools, respectively- While the Foodtxink is proposing a program through 
which farmers would receive a tax credit for donating dairy t«ef cows to the diaritable 
system, the VAAFM and Vermont-FEED are proposing that schools would purchase 
beef from cattle farmers at a fair market price.”° A pitot pro^am on grornd beef would 
identify the logistical, infrastruaure, and policy issues; determine the costs associated 
with operating each proposal; determine where economy of scale can be used by 
aggregating product; and determine the potaitial economic benefits for farmers, 
processors, and distributors selling b^f tiirou^ the VAAFM prc^am. 

In October 2008, the VAAFM airveyed 250, food service provders throu^xxit the 
state to assess their interest in inixcxlucHig locally produced ^ound beef into school 
meal programs. Of the 44 focxJ serMce directors that re^nded to the sur^, most 
were amenable. They indicated that th^ would purchase frozen patti^ of local beef 
if they were of "consistently high quality" and “competitively pri(^.“ Sixty-four percent 
were willing to purchase bcal frozen ground beef at a cost of “10% more than \«hat 
they are currently paying,' At the time, respondents paid distributtxs an average of 
$2.41 per pound for bulk ground b^f or beef patti^. TTo fotowing year, food ^n/ice 
staffs in 10 schools were asked to fry local g-ound beef from market dairy cows. 
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Shared meal with partidpants of Good Food, Good Medicine program In Bern 


Schools paid $2.05 per pound for local ground beef and $2.50 per pound for local beef 
patties. Again, the response was favorable. The author of the report concluded that if 
VAAFM or another organization, such as a farm to school program or a regional food 
center, were able to make the price of locally sourced beef competitive by creating 
economies of scale, a beef to schools program'" could increase the amount of local 
protein in Vermont schools, as well as providing Vermont farmers with a predictable 
market.^*^ 

Currently, some schools around the state including tne m Worcester, 

shmnn f . and . r . . . are buyin^ local beef 

directly from the processor such as ,L- in Randolph but as of yet there is no 

ccaisistent affordable option through a wholesale distributor, The Doty School was able 
to reduce the cost of the meat by purchasing entire sides of beef with a neighboring 
farm®- and then arranging for the processing themselves. Green Mountain Farm-to- 
Schod helps six schools and four senior meal sites purchase local beef frotr 
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;hrough its Green Mountain Farm Direct fxo^am. Green Mountain 

Farm-to-SchGol is working with Brault's to develop a supply chain, stor^e system, and 
audit trail so that sit^ vsrauld know exactly which farm the teef came from.'® 

Food Councils and Community fQo4 Assessment 

Many communities around Vermont are hi the processor creating g-oups to create 
food plans and implement policies that will addr^ food purity in a systanatic 

manner. Examples include the <•-. (RAFFL began 

as a project of the Regional Planning Commission) the r. ^err.c-i'.'-c.^ALjusTdi 

(which is currently inventorying and mapping its agricultural assets), the t&iistSUiy.:. 
Duxhury.FDCidJ:Quncil. the Burlington Food CaunaL the t!3QQ:.(j2iJad and 

ACORN, 

Food councils bring together stakeholders from diverse sectors to examine how a food 
system is working and develop recommendations on how to improve it. Food councils 
can be particularly effective at integrating food security issues into government 
policies. Today there are over 50 focd policy councils in the United States."^ Founded 
in 2003, the Buriington Food Council is one of the oldest in Vermont and has helped 
launch a number of influential community food security projects in the Burlington area, 
including the Burlington School Food Project, and has conduaed a community food 
assessment.'® 

A community food assessment is a process for discovering oammunity food needs 
and assets, with the goal of developing projtKts and pcAcies that will improve food 
security for all residents, ^teessments may include interviews, fatus groips arwJ 
surveys, and can vary in the degree to sMiich they int^ate citizens in the process. 

The more participatory community food asse^mente an be particularly powerful in 
bringing residents together and building social c^it^ as neighbors leam abcxit one- 


another and devebp projects to address hunger indTeircon¥nunities."^'''£^ 



Hunger Assessment, Intervention, atxJ Resources FTc^it (CH^R) in Washington 
and Chittenden Counti^ since July 2006. Ova'a tiiree-year period, tiie program 
has succeeded in creating hunger councils in both countiK that have been able to 
Significantly increase participation in nutrition programs.'"® 


In Brattleboro, the Community Food Security Projea of Post Oil Solutions conducted 
a rapid oammunity food assessment between December 2008 and April 2009, 
resulting in the publiation of a report in June 2009. The assessment revealed that 
the barriers to greater food security are often related to structural problems that are 
not unique to the Brattleboro area, including lack of understanding of community food 
security, lack of jobs, lack of livable wages, lack of local food system infrastructure, 
lack of time, convenience as a priority, lack of nutrition education, and an overall 
societal mentality that values cheap food, in responding to the barriers identified, 
participants had many ideas about how government, business, and community or civic 
organizations an and should participate."® 

Food councils and community food assessment efforts should be supported and 
expanded throughout Vermont to allow towns to consider how they will include 
community food security and issues around access, availability, and utilization of food 
in their town plans - including everything from the use of agricultural lands, to public 
transportation routes, to providing for residents in emergencies, 

—KB Storage. Processing. Aggregation, and Transportation Infrastructure 

Very few food shelves or meal sites have the capacity to store fresh food. This lac!< of 
cold storage facilities can prevent those who manage these sites from accepting fresh 
perishable foods through gleaning and donation. Similarly, although some schools are 
able to store and process fresh foods on site, many do not have sufficient equipment 
and other infrastructure to do so, thus hampering their ability to serve fresh, local 
foods. If central locations could be identified or developed where perishable foods 
could be kept cool for up to a week, food shelves could then use locally harvested 
foods on an as-needed basis. If processing centers were available, foods that are 
highly perishable, such as tomatoes, or slightly compromised, such as winter squashes 
with some soft spots, could be frozen or processed into shelf-stable products, thus 
decreasing the loss of fruits and vegetables, and increasing the amount of local 
produce available to food shelves on a year-round basis. 

An inventory should be conducted to identify existing storage and processing facilities 
that could also be used to store and prepare food for schools and charitable food sites. 
It vwauid be critical to include existing businesses and entrepreneurs in this inventory 
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and assessment. For example, the Skinny Pancake restaurant and NOFA-VT have 
designed a proposal for a shared comma-ciai kitdten that v»/ould provide food for 
Skinny Pancake's for- profit ventures and also fcr the food service [xog’ams within the 
Burlington School DistrtctP^ Similarly, a fwrtion of tf^ Vs-mont Refrigerated Sttyage 
facility in Shoreham could be used to stwe produce for diaritable food sites in /ddison 
County, Programs also could be developed at Vermont Correctional facilities to prcx^s 
locally raised foods for the charitable food system at tow cost while simultaneously 
providing job training in the food service industry fa inmates.® 

Programs such as Food Works at Two Rivers Center's Farm-to-Table, RAFFL's Grow 
an Extra Row, and Green Mountain Farm-to-Schod‘s farm direct program can and are 
creating economies of scale by aggregating fresh and processai foods for distribution 
to schools, senior meals sites, hospitals, and restaurants in their re&ons. Currently, 
these programs are funded by grants, although the Farm to Table model is increasingly 
moving toward a mechanism whereby higher income members such as Notional 
Life Insurance subsidize memberships for charitable organizations and low income 
members. Similar subsidized ag^gation models could be implemented to distribute 
local foods to charitable food sites throughout the state. 


Many of Vermont's existing public transit routes already include grocery stores and 
access to downtown areas where farmers' markets are located. The statewide Elderly 
and Disabled program also accommodates single trips for essential shopping to 
anyone who is 60 or older or disabled. However, in preparing for the Vermont Agency 
of Transportations' (VTrans) upcoming five year Public Transit Policy Planning process. 
Regional i^anning Commissions, in collaboration with local transportation providers 
and the Public Transit Section of VTrans. could broaden access to food by paying 
special attention to: (1) building grocery store stops into public transit routes that 
currently lack them; (2) adding farmers’ market stops on the days of market operations; 
(3) ensuring that affordable housing projects and senior centers have, reliable public 
transportation connecting them to food shopping, food shelves, and meal sites; and (4) 
working with other organizations to advertising all options for reaching food through 
public transportation.'^ 

•— «< Integrate Local Purchasing in Food Assistance Programs 
WIC 

In coming years, WiC benefits wilt be administered exclusively through EBT cards. The 
first step in this direction is the newly introduced WIC fruit and vegetable vouchers. 
Currently, the WIC fruit and vegetable vouchers can be used only in locations that have 
been authorized by WIC. which currently includes grocery stores and some food co- 
ops.*^ The card is not currently used in direct market venues such as farmers' markets 
or CSAs, though other states have used vouchers in order to increase benefit access in 
direct market venues. To ensure that recipients of WIC benefits are able to access fruits 
and vegetables that are fresh, nutritious, locally produced, and competitively priced, 
fanners' markets and other direct markets should be included in planning related to 
the transition from WIC home delivery to WiC EBT. On a national scale. WiC fruit and 
vegetable benefits generate a $500 million dollar annua! market for fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Capturing even a fraction of that market would greatly increase the vitality 
of the Vermont local food economy.'^* 

The Farm to Family program is highly successful in providing opportunities for 
WIC participants, seniors, and other low income Vermonters who experience food 
in^urity to access fresh, nutritious, locally grown, and competitively priced produce 
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£BT and debit card access helps to rfwte shopping at kxal formers' morl^s caivenient andea^ 


at farmers’ markets. Even with the additional federal funds receivaj in 2010. the 
$159,000 program budget is sufficient to serve only about 10% of the Vermont 
households that qualify. Some, perhaps half, of the eligible VerrrKinters may disregard 
the program because they are not interested in fresh produce or lack ready access to 
a farmers' market offering a good selecticm of fre^ fruits and vegetables. To increase 
access to Farm to Family benefits for the other eligible Vermonters, however, the 
program needs additional financial support until federal allocation procedures are 
revised to better serve Vermonters. Any si^ificant program expansion would be 
feasible only if the state and local agencies that distribute the coupons and reimburse 
farmers' markets for the value of redeemed coupons have tie staff and other 
resources required to manage the expanded operating costs arei wori^ad. 


3^uaresVT/SNAP 

3SquaresVT/SNAP benefits are transferred electronically to recipient Electronic 
Benefit Transfer (EBT) cards on a monthly basis. These debit cards can be used at any 
location that is authorized by the USDA - Food and Nutrition Services (FNS). Before 
this electronic banking system was implemented in 2002, food stamp recipients 
were able to use paper food stamps at farmers' markets, farm stands, and other direct 
market venues. Since the transition to the electronic system, local food advocates in 
Vermont have been working hard to increase the prevalence of wireless card readers 
at Vermont farmers' markets. 

in 2007, NOFA-VT and several partners (including the Department for Children and 
Families. Hunger Free Vermont, the VAAFM, and two Vermont resource conservation 
and development councils) initiated Vermont's first grant program to help farmers' 
markets set up centra! card readers to be shared by ail vendors of the market. This 
was done by subsidizing the cost of the card readers (which can cost around $1,100), 
providing technical support for market managers, and helping with a promotional 
campaign for the market. Though NOFA-VT and its partners have done (and continue 
to do) an excellent job of getting card readers to many farmers' markets, this access 
needs to be expanded to all farmers' markets, as well as to CSAs, farm stands, and 
other direct marketing venues in Vermont, One way that the State of Vermont could 
support this is by covering all EBT wireless transaction fees at farmers’ markets ($0.15 
per transaction). The federal government would reimburse Vermont up to 50% of the 
cost.'^ The potential economic impact of capturing federal food assistance in direct 
markets should not be underestimated.'^^' 

In a state characterized by its rural landscape, with limited public transportation 
cations in many communities, it is of great importance that all eligible retailers be 
required to accept EBT cards. This policy change necessitates education geared 
towards retailers that includes staff training in BSquaresVT requirements and basic | 

prffTciples of nutrition. In addition, training must include customer service specifically § 
taigeted towards decreasing perceived stigmas related to the use of SNAP benefits. | 
To deaease cost and increase efficiency of these trainings, Vermont WIC and the S 

Department ofChildren and Families should collaborate to offer trainings that address 5 

both WIC Fruit and Vegetable Benefit Cards and SNAP EBT cards. 
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Often, families who do not receive BSquaresVT flnandai benefits do not realize that 
enrolling in the program can qualify their cbiidren fw cNkd nutrition prr^ms. In the 
past, the group End Hung& ConnecticuO provid«j $750 mini-^nts to Connecticut 
meal providers to work on increasing participation In federal aititlen^nt prc^rams 
such as SNAP and child nutriticn programs. One round of mini'^nts enabled «:hools 
and child care institutions to launch information^ campaigns tiiat resulted in 400 
more children accessing daily meals.’® Similar efforts should be suppc^ted in Va'mont 
to increase enrollment In child nutrition programs. To increase support for kxal food 
purchasing, these grants should be awarded to institutictfis that demonstrate the 
greatest need and make sustained and proven efforts to source local food when 
possible. Administrators of the grant must develop criteria that clearly articulates what 
constitutes 'sustained and proven effort" and provide follow-up to ensure that grant 
recipients use funds for their intended purpose. Additional fijndmg is also needed 
to support efforts to increase awareness about food insecurity and the availability 
of public programs. These funds should be used for the development of outreach 
materials geared toward digibie individuals and Families. 



Farmers' markets across thestateofjerEBT and card tronsactkys 


Tbe increasing popularity of community supported agriculture (CSA) as a method 
of direct maf1<eting in the United States has led to a growing diversity of delivery 
methods of preordered fresh food. These ventures are based on a subscription system. 
TTiese ventures echo programs geared toward food-insecure individuals and families 
including Che Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) and WIC home delivery. 
However. WIC will soon be discontinuing home delivery, and CSFP reaches only a 
small fraction of those in need. Providing support for 3SquaresVT recipients to 
join existing CSAs will expand local markets for Vermont farmers. Creating 
opportunities for low income Vermonters to access fresh, local, healthy food in the 
same way that their financially secure neighbors and community members do will 
also decrease the perceived prevalence of stereotypes and social stigmas related 
to the use of federal food benefits, Support of the NOFA-VT Farm Share Program is 
one mechanism for achieving this. Additionally, technical support provided by SNAP 
offices. UVM Extension, or other nonprofit organizations could help farmers navigate 
the logistical hurdles of accepting CSA members enrolled in BSquaresVT (including 
transportation and billing issues), To ensure that these initiatives meet the needs of 
the target population, it must be established that there in an unmet demand for CSAs 
among food-insecure Vermonters and their financial risk must be limited. (This can 
be done by ensuring that participants are guaranteed the value of the food they are 
paying for).'“ 

School Breakfast Piagram 

In 2008 the Vermont Legislature passed legislation that led to a dramatic increase 
in participation in the School Breakfast Program. Under current federal legislation, 
students can qualify for either free or reduced-price school meals. Students who 
qualify for reduced-price meals often strug^e to pay the reduced fee, making them 
more vulnerable to food insecurity and hunger than their fellow students. According 
to the Hunger Free Vermont, 'families in this income range are most likely to have 
children that go without food during the school day or that accrue debts with school 
fbcd service programs."®’ Vermont legislation requires the state to provide extra funds 
to the School Breakfast Program to supplement the federal funds. The total ccst of the 
exparsiOT in 2009 was $132,477,®^ This adjustment allows ail students who previously 
qualified oily for reduced-cost school breakfast to access these rneals for free. 
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U.5. Senator Bernie Sanders is currently worldng to expand the National School 
Lunch Program in a similar manner. Until ^nat(X Sanders and other cmg^ionai 
delegates are successful at affecting federal poky in this way, the re^nsibility 
for subsidizing the School Lunch Program fells to the state or other funders. 
Vermont currently has the 3rd highest percentage of eligible students enroll«j 
in the School Breakfast Program. Increa^ access to free school lunches would 
increase enrollment in this program as well. In Vermont, hovs^er, there continues 
to be extensive unmet needs despite federal food assistance i^ograms. Increased 
access to school meals would help to alleviate the reliance on emer^ncy food, 
while demonstrating to the rest of the country the importance of providing access 
to school lunch for all children. This chan^ would ccst approximately $669,455 per 
year, including both school lunch and breakfast.’^ 


Support for farmers who would like to graduate from the farm incubator program to 
owning their own farm businesses is also needed. These farmers require language 
and cultural support to take advantage of US04 Farms Service Agency programs. This 
ajpport could come in the form of vocational English as a second language training, 
farm accounting classes, assistance with applying for loans, and technical support for 
growing and marketing. 

To increase the effectiveness of this program, it is necessary to decrease the cost of 
accessing land in Chittenden County. Currently, the rent paid to the Winooski Valley 
Park District for incubator land equals $1400 per acre, per year. Access to additional 
or alternative sites would increase the number of families who could participate in the 
program. 


Address the Needs of Unserved and Under-Served Vermonters 
Community Action Agencies 

Currently, Community Action Agencies are restricted in their ability to purchase 
local food on contract from local growers. To increase purchasing power among 
Community Action Agencies and establish stronger relationships between these 
organizations and the farms in their communities, legslative language should be 
adapted that demonstrates the state's approval of local contracts. Facilitation of 
these contracts will require an additional staff person at ea±i participating agency, 
though significant increases in food budgets are not n^ssarily required.’^ , , 


Children 

Currently. WIC does not cover children over the age of five years old. The CSFP is 
designed to meet the needs of children who are no longer eligible for WIC. However, 
CSFP is designed to supplement 3SquaresVT benefits, not to provide for the complete 
nutritional needs of these children. Often, by the time the parents are able to navigate 
the system and sign their child up for CSFP. the child is almost six years old. Experts 
suggest either extending WIC benefits to children up to six years of age, or creating 
a new WiC service dedicated to children age 5 to 12 that includes milk, vegetables, 
and protein. Local food should be emphasized in both food delivery and educational 
material in the expanded program. 


immigrants 

The vr-wAmenram program is administer«i by the AsxKJatiw 

of Africans Living in Vermont (AALV) in Burlington. Tfiie Intervale C&iter and the 
U5DA Farm S&vice Agency are consulting partners on the program. The pro^^m 
works with recent immigrants and refi.®^ to suppcst new e^icultural businesses. 
This program increases participant acce^ to healthy, fresh food (^own by the 
participants themselves) and alaa provkte support f<x fenr^ to work with food 
purchasers in the northwestern part of the state. Currently, 50 families are inxA^ed 
in the New Farms for NewAmalcans prog-am. 


Older Vermonters 

Elders have been identified as a group in particular need of food assistance, due in 
part to their limited fixed incomes and often high medical expenses. According to 
the Champlain Valley Agency on Aging, 50% of seniors who are admitted for hospital 
treatment suffer from malnutrition significant enough to either cause illness or impede 
recovery.’^^ The Vermonf Are0/4ger?c/es on Aging (AAAs) currently contracts with 
meal program providers and caterers in all regions of the state. The AAAs recognize 
the of^xxtunites and challenges presented by the taste preferences of an aging 
population. All AAAs have collectively decided to work together to increase the use 
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of local foods in their community and Meals on Wheels programs. For AAAs 

to achieve their goal, stronger ties amaig agoicy staff; cata'ers, and farmers must 
continue to be developed. The agencies can wcxk together to address some of the 
barriers such as the increas«i ccst of labor, stCHage. food costs, and uansportatkxi. to 
name just a few. 

Reduce Participation Barriers 

A barrier to enrc^lment in many federal food assistance fM-(^ams is the dme it takes 
to become and stay enrolled, especially in programs that require housdnokJ financial 
reporting (as opposed to automatic eligbility based on regonai iiKome trends). 

Many individuals who are eligible for BSk^uaresVT do not apply because they believe 
the benefits are insignificant compared to the time required, wages lost, and general 
burden of staying enrolled in the program.’® In reality. 85% of households enrolled 
in 35quaresVT receive $50 per month or mcH-e in SNAP assistance, a significant 
contribution to monthly household expenses.’® To increase enrollment, categorical 
eligibility between food assistance programs should be implemented widely. 
Categorical eligibility is when individuate or families in need who apply and are accepted 
to one program are immediately listed as eligible for other programs. 

increasing categorical eligibility between prog’ams will increase enrollment rates, which 
could foster additional opportunities for local purchasing. For example, children vho 
come from households enrolfed in 3SquaresVT would automatically be eligible for free 
school meats. Schools would receive the ma>omum amcwnt of reirrtjursemait for meals 
served to these students, whereas they would receh^ a lower rate of reimtxirsement 
if the same students were enrolled for reduced-priced meals tiircH^ the Natkx^l 
School Lunch Program. A greater reimbur^ment rate gj\^ schools a s^tly nrare 
flexible budget, increasing the potential f(x purcha^ng local prodixts. TTie transitton to 
categorical eligibility would be difficulL Therefore, a 10 year g-^uated plan should be 
developed by the state agencies and oiganizations that administer current p-ogiams. 

In 2009. 119 Vermont schools qualified for At-Ri^ Child and Adult Care Food Program 
(i.e., 50% or more of the family in the community met inctxr^ requirement teat 
made their children cligbie for free scNx)! meals.) Th^ meab are autc^atically 
reimbursed to service pwoviders at tite mawmum pxssiWe rate. Altl^ugi areas 
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designated as at-risk benefit from the added support of this program, children who 
stejggle with food insecurity and who live in rural areas remain underserved. Because 
poverty is more dispersed in rural areas, service providers are required to collect 
hojsehold-level financial data to determine whether children qualify for one of three 
levels of reimbursement. The administrative time and cost are a significant barriers to 
these service providers. To enroll more providers to offer nutritious meals to food- 
insecure children, the federal qualifications for areas to receive these benefits should 
be adjusted. These adjustments reduce administrative cost by standardizing the 
reimbursement rate for meals served and eliminating the need for service providers to 
collect household-leverf data. Historically, limits for similar programs (the Summer Food 
Pfog-am) have been as low as 33%.’^' Hunger Free Vermont estimates tha t by lowering 
the at-risk designation to 40% or more of families in the community meeting the 
requirement for free school meals, CACFP could reach an additional 13,000 Vermont 
children in an additional 60 school districts. This would cost an estimated $578,000 
per year,'® A greater number of students served would potentially create a larger 
market for local producers, if local food purchasing is incentivized. 

Increasing enrollment rates for child nutrition programs is a perennial goal in Vermont, 
Integrating local food purchasing into strategies to increase enrollment can simultaneously 
break down social barriers between high and low income Vermonters and increase 
tee use of local foods in schools, child care centers, and child care homes. Incentives 
for institutions with enrollment in free and reduced-price categories above a pre- 
determined level could include cash for local food purchases or subsidized CSA 
shares. Making local food more available to children in need will directly challenge the 
perception that local food is only for high income Vermonters, 
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-'‘.voilabllity: Local, fresh food will be more available to 
people who are food-insecure. 

aj Community Food Security 

Vermont state law (VSA Title 24. §4382. Chapter 117) requires that Vermont towns 
revise their town plans every five years. This statute couid be amended to indude 
a requirement that municipalities consider food security in their town planning 
process.’^®- 

Town-based food security planning efforts could be modeled on the town energy 
committees that e\ADlved in response to enei^y-related oxicerns such as climate 
change and peak oil. A network of town-based volunteer organizations receive support 

strides in implementing energy plans for Vermont towns and municipalities and 
engaging citizens in the process. 

Although town and regional planning efforts would be driven primarily by citizen 
volunteers, the Governor's Hunger Task Force can support a statewide town-by-town 
strategic plan to eliminate hunger in Vermont and identify the appropriate types 
of technical assistance. For example, UVM Extension currently provides extensive 
education and technical support on munidpal planning to town officers and citizens. 
Extension personnel could train town officers in integrating food issues into town plans 
and provide models for doing so through the Town Officers Education Conference and 
other venues.'-’' Regional planning ccxurnissions also preside planning assKtance to 
towns and appear to be poised to take a more aaive role in planning around food and 
agriculture issues in the state. 

Services could include “(D Sharing best practices fcK- hew to conducting a community 
food assessment and sharing models of best practfces for drafting and implementing 
effective food plans; (2) advising on providing access to food for at-risk or margnally at- 
risk citizens when planning for emer^rx^ and providing sample materials to towns 
for how this emergency planning can be done; (3) building and administering a p(xd of 
state, federal and char itabte funds that ojmmunities can acc^ to ajpport effective 
planning,"'-’^ • ' ' 


Senator Sanders has secured a $120,000 federal grant for Friends of Burlington 
Gardens and the Vermont Community Garden Network to create a statewide, school- 
based summer gardening initiative that teaches Vermont children and youth how 
to grow fresh produce using land on or adjacent to school campuses, especially in 
low income communities,'*'® The initial funding will be used to establish 40 school 
community gardens statewide. As the program develops, additional support will be 
required to provide technical assistance and miiii-grants to sustain the community 
gardens and expand participation among food-insecure households. Long-term 
funding for community and school garden programs should continue to come from 
federal sources such as the Child Nutrition Act to provide access to fresh food and 
nutrition and gardening education to food-insecure families nationwide. 

utilization: Ail Vermonters will have a greater 
understanding of how to obtain, grow, store, and 
prepare nutritional food. 

<i Nutritional Education and Food Literacy 

Currently, there are statewide programs that educate recipients of federal food 
assistance about food safety, nutrition, budgeting, and other topics. The 
i ivy! - 1:^0 N-.-mirn i-ournum. (EFNEP) at UVM Extension has provided 

education in these areas for more than 40 years through classes and partnerships with 
community organizations. From 2009 to 2011, the Center for Sustainable Agriculture, 
EFNEP. and Hunger Free Vermont are partnering on a class pilot project that integrates 
traditional educational material (related to nutrition and food safety) with a new 
curriculum that focuses on local food access. If the pilot is successful this program and 
others like it should be made available statewide. 

The 2002 Farm Security and Rural Investment Act allocated $15 million in Senior 
Farmers’ Market Nutrition Program grants to 32 states, three Indian tribal organizations, 
Guam. Puerto Rico, and Washington D.C.'-"' Of the funding that Vermont receives on 
an annual basis for the support of this program, a portion of it is directed towards 
benefits for use at farmers' markets, and a portion is directed toward the Senior Farm 
Share program. In 2009, the Senior Farm Share program provided a CSA share valued 
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at $50 per season to 940 eligible Vermonters living in subsidized housing. In contrast, 
seniors were given $30 per month to use at farmers' markets. In both cases, benefits 
are given and recipients are required to receive nutrition education. This component 
of the program, however, is not funded. To increase the use of local food and the 
effectiveness of the farm share program, nutrition education must be supported 
through additional funding for programs such as EFNEP. 

In 2009, 119 of Vermont's 393 public schools were located in areas in which 50% 
or more of the households had net incomes that would make their children eligible 
for free school meals. Currently, 16 of the 44 schools receiving farm to school grants 
have 50% or more of their students receiving free or reduced-price school meals.'-*® 
Expanding farm to school programs to all 119 schools with 50% or greater eligibility 
would help bring food literacy and nutrition education to more food-insecure 
households and introduce more low income youth to fresh, whole foods. However, 
many of these schools need funding to purchase processing equipment, improve 
cooking facilities, and increase storage capacity for fresh foods, as well as to train staff 
in the sourcing and preparation of local foods. 

The VMFM and advocacy organizations should push for increased funding for farm to 
school coordinators, equipment purchases and school infrastructure improvements-, 
and professional development of food service workers, in the next Federal Farm Bill 
and in the current reauthorzation of the Child Nutrition Act (and through Senator 
Leahy's Bill S.3123, the Growing Farm to School programs Act). As demonstrated by 
the Burlington School Food Project, farm to school coordinators can play a key role in 
training food service staff and helping to source and distribute local foods throughout 
school districts. 
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Cross-Cutting: increase progr?., , •, * ' 
measuringand communicatifig 'n | o. 

# Impact Evaluation for Food Access Organizations 

As presented in this report, many organizations address food insecurity and local food 
issues in Vermont. Often, these organizations are not required to conduct in-depth 
evaluations of their efforts, nor do they have the resources to do so. If impact studies 
of these programs were supported and carried out, their effectiveness and efficiency 
would be greatly enhanced. By creating a modest funding pool (for three organizations 
per year) dedicated to impact evaluation, programming throughout Vermont would 
improve, resulting in longer-lasting impacts and further establishing Vermont as a 
leader in food security and local food system development. 
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Vermont Sustainable Jobs Fund 


For more information: 

Vermont Sustainable Jobs Fund 



3 Pitkin Court. Suite 301E 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
info{§)v5jf.org 


The information contained in Appendix D maps was derivaJ from a variety of sources. Advanced 
Geospatial Systems, LLC (AGS) compMied these maps, tang data considered to be acairate; 

however, a degree of error is inherent in ^ maps. \MTile care taken in the creatton of this On the Cover: Woman picking apples: Vermont Foodbank: Underhill garden: Friends of 

product, it is provided "as is" without warranties of any kind, eith®- expressed or implied. AGS. the Buriingtcxi Gardens; ©ri with milk: Vermont Foodbank; mea! preparation in community kitchen: 

Vermont Sustainable Jobs Fund or any of the data providers cannot acc^t any respcxisibility f<x Vermont FoodbarA:; Foodbank warehouse: Vermont Foodbank; canning in Middiebury: UVM 

errors, omissions, or positional accuracy in the (X ther undaiying records. These maps are Speda! Cdlections; senior meais: Vermont Foodbank; EBT machine and Brattleboro tokens: 

for informational purposes only. NOFA-VT; leaning potatoes: Vermont Foodbank, 
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1 EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 1 


Overview of Vermont Agriculture: 
How the Past Influences the Future 

8y Roger Allbee. Secrecary of the Vermont Ageixy of Agriculture, 

Food and Markets, 2007-2010 


The Farm to Plate strategc planning process has been a 
wonderful way to re/iew wf^ere Vermont agriculture has 
been, where it is today, and what its economic advantages 
are going into the future. It wifi assist in identifying the 
resources as well as policy changes necessary to sustain 
an economically viable agricultural sector within the state. 



Secreio'y AStKe takes part I's fmt 
Me f tou.w food Garcleripkming 


•> « e .w .arc flpwri settlers learned a g^eat deal about food 

production, hunting, and maple sugaring from the Abenaki and oilier Native peoples 
who were here before them. Since then. Vermont has had a very rich and ever- 
changing agricultural history. From this history some common themes emerge that 
provide valuable insigtits for the future. 

it is important to understand that agricultural production in Vermont has never been 
insulated from larger regional, national, and international economic forces. Begnning 
in the 1830.5, Vermont became known as the sheep capital of the world when William 
Jarvis, tlie U.S, consul to Portugal, 
purchased prized merino sheep | , 

frOTUhe Spanish royal flock, which ' , F, ^ ' 

he brought to Weathersfleld,' 

Vermont. Demonstrating great ^ 

animaihusbandryandaidedbya 
tariff on wool imports and a 
climate and topc-g'ajiXTy conducive 
to growing grass and other forage 
crops, Vermont farmers excelled 
in raising these sheep; by 1840, Venrxx)C^iiTr,ersexc^ed!n! 0 !Sigtresirio^reepF,the^.^xu(y 


over 1.5 million sheep occupied the landscape of the state. Merino sheep had the best 
wool, and Vermont was known worldwide for having some of the best merino slieep, 
winning first prize at the Hamburg Exposition in Germany in 1861 With the opening of 
the West and the reduction in tariffs on wool imports, however, the sheep industry lost 
its economic advantage and foothold and was replaced in economic importance by an 
emerging dairy industry after 1850. 

As Vermont's v.' 00 l industry declined, our farmers understood that advantages with 
dimate, soil, and animal husbandry, along with access to a large emerging market 
up and down the eastern seaboard, provided new economic opportunities. Boston 
became the main market for Vermont's well-known butter, and the first butter train 
left St. Albans on its once-per-week journey in 1854, Vermont butter became known 
regionally, nationally, and internationally for its quality, winning first place awards in 
Paris and at the Chicago World's Fair. 

By the late 1890s, St. Albans had become 
the butter capital of the world with 60 
separators, 1,000 farms, and 15.000 cows. 

Local creameries and cheese factories and 
related support industries sprang up quickly, 
and by 1900, Vermont had 186 creameries 
and 66 cheese facilities. However, again 
with competition from the West, Vermont 

Ve'n'om beccme a major mi>it■pr^xi^xer nr t'JC? .'i'Olrt 

butter lost its competitive edge and butter ■xntury 

production was replaced by fluid milk production, even though milk could not be ea.5ily 
transported great distances at that time Today, Vermont remains a major supplier 
of fluid milk to the New England markets and still is well known for award-winning 
chKidar and other specialty cheeses. Dairying accounts for about 73% of the gross 
farm irKiome in Vermont and is the predominant agricultural land use. 

The ingenuity of Vermont farmers in recognizing market niches has allowed 
them to adapt to economic forces and market changes. Although Vermont has 
always had one or two predominant agricultural industries, such as maple syrup, wool, 
butter and cheese, and then fluid milk, otfier enterprises have existed as we!!. In the 
mid-1800s. Vermont was the breadbasket of New England. Farmers in the Champlain 
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EKGCutiv© Summsry 


Setting the Table for Farm to Plate 

tn the past iO years, a growing movement in sustainable agriculture—invoiving 
increased local fcx>d production and consumption, value-added processing, and 
diversified farms-has taken off. During the 2009 legislative session, two member- 
based public policy organi2ation5. Vf'irrHinrBu^nesse^ lbrStxiaiRssnomM^ 

Rural V&rnant. crafted and helped win legislative approval for the creation of a Farm 
to Plate Investment Program (F2P). It was approved by the Senate and House in 
May 2009 and signed by Governor Douglas, as Sec. 35. 10 V.S.A. chapter ISA § 330, 

tile Vermoni SusEoii-^hleAgncukure Couagi (SAC), with crafting a strategic plan 
based on a broad scope of work, 

The primary goals of the legislation are to: 

1. Increase economic development in Vermont’s food and farm sector. 

2. Create jobs in the food and farm economy. 

3. Improve access to healthy local foods. 


Roger Aiibee calls a "renaissance in Vermont apiculture,' VSJF coordinated an 18-month 
statewide public engagement process to craft a 10-year strategc plan few fc>od system 
development to achieve tliese legslated goals. The F2P plan encompasses ail 
types and scales of agricuitural-reiated productiem and processing, from small- 
scale diversified production to commodity dairy production, fr<m on-farm 
processing to commercial scaine food manufacturing. It ad<nowledg^ and 
higi'ights the important role of various markets within tl^ food system, induding; 


Local markets (i.e.. Vermont plus 30 miles) 

Regional markets (i.e.. New England, New Yori<, and southern Quebec) 

— « National and international markets 

A key goal of the F2P plan is to identify infrastructure investments and public policy 

recommendations that Will support new and existing agricultural enterprises that 

increase local resiliency in today's changing times. There are both historic and recent ^ 

threats to the future of agriculture in the state, including the loss of dairy farms, rising -q 

energy and feed costs, the volatility of commodity markets, global competition, and ^ 

climate change. There are also many signs of expansion and opportunity, especially 

for diversified and organic farm operations as the model of industrial agriculture 

faces increasing public scrutiny. The F2P Plan's ultimate jHjrpose is to encourage 

policies and strategic investments that accelerate the movement toward 

strong local and regional food systems. 

Vermont's major agricultural and food product output totaled $2.7 billion 
in 2007. the latest year of the Census of Agriculture. We estimate that 
the direct economic impact of just a 5% increase In farming and food 
manufacturing in Vermont would generate $135 million in annual output. 

When the multiplier effect is considered, total output would increase 
by an average of $177 million per year from 2011 to 2020. A 5% increase 
m production would also boost total food system employment by an 
average of 1.500 jobs over the 10-year period. 
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Our Food System Economy 

A food system encompasses ail of tfie resources (e.g., land, soli, crops, equipment), 
activities (e.g., growing, harvesting r^arching. processing packagng, transporting 
marketing, consuming and disposing of food), and people (e.g.. farmers, bakers, policy 
makers) involved in providing nouri^ment to people and many kinds of anim^. 

Vermont's food system is critical to our economy, identity, quality of life, and 
sustainability. Jote throughout the entire food system represent 16% (or 56,419) 
of all private sector jobs and are connected to about 13% (or 10.984) of all 
private businesses. Retail food purchases generated O'/er $2 billion in sales in 2008.’ 
When measured by employment and gcss state product, food manufacturing Is the 
second-largest manufacturing Industry in Vermont. Dairies producing fluid milk 
dominate farm production in Vermcxit. but a wide range of nondairy farms of ail sizes 
produce conventional ai’id organic fruits and vegetables, livestock, hay. maple products, 
and specialty crops for local, regional, and national martets. This dynamic and evolving 
sector is also made up of entrepreneurs of ail stripes creatinga variety of value-added 
products (e.g., cured meats, granola, salsa, cliocolate); a number of distribution 
networks; and dozens of organizations, programs, and vdurTteer-driven activities that 
provide technical assistance, education, and outreach. 

Despite Vermont's long history of agricultural productbn, a number of recurring 
weaknesses, gaps, and barriers have affected our food system. Vermont's small size, 
relatively short growing season, and topography (which is more suited to small-scale 
than large-scale farming) have been barriers to generating die volume of products 
needed to access larger markets. The price points in institutional and other medium- 
and large-scale markets' business models are canmonly not viable for small-scale 
farmers, and tliess institutions frequently lack the flexibility to manage focal food 
sourcing. At the same time, Vermont has an underdevefoped and fragnented 
agricultural infrastructure that makes it dHflcult for smaller producers to serve larger 
markets by scaling up or aggregating products. Many small produceis are unaware 
of procLirement specifications, and the scale and stage of development of many 
producers are not matched with particular markets. 

Partnership Action Rian rejiwrts that “Vermont faces a fundamental contradiction: while 
the public desires a strong wording landscape for ail Its scenic, cultural, environmental. 


and recreational artnhiites. state and local pnbk: policies have not defined the Vvi-orking 
landscape effectively or built a strategic plan of action and investment commensurate 
with its importance."' Access to affordable land for new and expanding farms, 
insufficient farm business transfer and land transfer support, and limited access to 
flexible capital in the food system, especially for new, undercapitalized farmers and food 
entrepreneurs, are ail chronic problems. 

The need for ht^ily networked communication and coordination among food system 
enterprises, markets, technical assistance providers, and advocacy organizations 
regarding products, activities, and services is more acute than ever, To expand our food 
system etfiaently and effectively, we must significantly improve access to accurate 
and timely information about land access, product availability, market data, rules and 
regulations, distribution systems, and otfter issues, 

Getting to 2020 

Many believe that a more proactive and strategic approach to food system development 
could lead to additional growth in this sector, spurring job creation and benefiting the 
state through import substitution (which cycles dollars locally rather than exporting 
them), the expansion of the export economy, and healthier, more accessible food. 

. Our soil-to-soii analysis of Vermont's food system attempts to examine all of the inputs 
(Chapter 3.2) that convert energy into food, feed, or other forms of energy, it then 
follows these agricultural products (Chapter 3.3) through any additional processing 
(Chapter 3.4) before they are distributed (Chapter 3.5) to market outlets such as 
grocery stores and restaurants (Chapter 3,6), Finally, it considers what happens to these 
agricultural products when they are returned to the environment in one form or 
another (Chapter 3.7), The F2P Strategic Plan also analyzes a variety of crosscutting 
issues that impact the entire food system, including education, regulations, vrarkforce 
development, and energy (Chapter 4), 

Vermont's food system operates within, and is influenced by, social political, economic, 
arfo environmental contexts that are local, regional, national, and global in scope. A 
sizable support system of .nonprofit organizations, government agencies, educational 
institutions, investors, and otfters also exists to aid Vermont's food system development. 
And of course, food system businesses (iii<e all businesses) tiave needs such as financing, 
workforce devefopment, organizational development, and marketing, among others. 
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As the F2P analysis in Chapters 3 and 4 navigates through 
Vermont's food system— from farm inputs to nutrient 
management— it analyzes the internal needs and external 
contexts affecting food system enterprises. Based on 
an analysis of the strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, 
and threats facing Vermont’s food system, a number of 
goals, objectives, and strategies were developed. 

How much food is consumed in Vermont? How much local 
food do Vermonters eat? 


3.1 Consumer Demand, Consumer Education 
and Marketing 


Consumer demand for Vermont made food produas drives activities throughout our 
food system. Data does not exist to rrteasure local food consumption witit certainty, 
however, we estimate that Vermonters and visitors spent over $2 billion on 
food in 2008. Most of the food Vermonters consume is imported from dsewhere, 
and imports have increased over the past decade. 


While we do not have complete information on local food purchases in Vermont, several 
sources are used to arrive at an estimate. According to tte 2007 Census of Agriculture, 
Vermont leads the nation in direct agricultural ii^oducts sales, with $36.77 
spent per capita at farm stands, farmers' mailtets. and CSAs. Dir^ sates vary 
Vv'ideiy across Vermont , with /Vjdison County farms accounting for about 24% ($5,4 
million) of total direct safes and Essex County farms accounting for less than l%of sales 
$172,000). Total direct sales increased from $4 million in 1992 to $223 million in 2007.-* 
vprmant Nr'tivnrk merrier chefs reported approximatdy $16 million In food 

purchases from Vermont farms in 2009 ’ Based on tnformatbri collected by Veimont 
rrrf). we GStifTOte VermcHit public schods spend o\^r$2-3 million on purchases from 
local food businesses In 2010.^ Rnally, the U5. Census Bureau non-employer statistics 
reports sales receipts of $8.3 million in 2008 for Vermont food manufacturing 



establishments operated by sole 
proprietors or partnerships (sole 
proprietcxships are likely to sell most 
of their produas locally).'' Many 
ofVenTioni's largest iiistitutions. 




are malting substantial local rooo 
purchases, but vjq do not know the 
precise amount. Likewise, many of 
Vermont's grocery stores carry local 

food products but we do not know the exact value of their sates. Taken together, we 

conservatively estimate that locally produced food accounts for at least S% of 
total food purchases (over $50 million) in Vermont, 


Low Cost vs. local 

Vermonters buy local food fora wide variety of reasons, including a desire for quality 
and freshness, to support the local economy, and to reduce the environmental 
impacts caused by so much of our food coming from thousands of mites away. On 
the other hand, in numerous studies, consumer surveys, F2P focus group meetings, 
and interviews, the predominant barrier Identified to pui'chasing local foods was cost. 
For example, nearly one third of 

respondents to a 2010 Cpmrrfpr 'One of the core issues is anifldally law and 
ft! io. I? su jditK ' Vnrmonter Poll' cited subsidized food pr/ces. That is an especially huge 
income and cost as an obstacle challenge for us as small diversified foivis starting 


for purchasing more local foods. out Last yean I raiseci 10 piglets and was on my way 


The artifrCially low cost of our to drive the hogs to slaughter when I passed this 
industrial food system impacts f^uge bamm for a Iruck load Meat Sale with pork 


demand for local products, making at $0.99/pound. and here I'd worked so hard 


it difficult for local farmers to 
provide their products at the price 
points e>q3ected by the average 
consumer. 


to raise these 10 hogs! I think that 's a huge bather 
and gets back to respecting [anners as part of the 
community:" 


-Focus group participant from Northern V«-mont 
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Cheaper food, of course, does not necessarily 
n iean safer and healthier food. The increased 
availability of cheaper food, larger portion 
sizes, the reliance on high-calorie ing-edients. 
and otlter lifestyle chaces have led to an array 
of health problems. Vermonters tend to 
healthier than inost American5-3S% of adult 
Vermonters cat fruit two or rrrare times a day, 
tied for third in the nation, while 309oof adult 
Vermonters ear vegetables three or more 
times a day. tied for sixth in the nation;°Tne 
United Health Foundation named Vermont 

the healthiest state in the nation in 2010." However, 58.2% of Vermont adults were 
considered overwei^t or obese In 2009, and the percentage of overwei^t and 
obese Vern->on ters increased 5,5% and 60,3%, respectively, from 1995 to 2009,’^ The 



diabetes.'^ 



^ To achieve these goals, improving consumer education was among the top three most 

U'- qucntiy mentioned needs for strengthening the local food system during the 
2 stul-f lolder inputprocess.CoRsumereducationcampaignsshouid.forexampte, 
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provide Vermonters with information about the economic, social, environmental, and 
health benefits ofbuying locally and regionally produced food, including addressing 
the 'price" barrier with spednc information [e.g., average pnce per pound of food from 
aCSA share compared to the supermarket prices), the hidden costs of imported food, 
and should profile farm families and ibod enterprises actually benefitting from their 
purchases. 

See Chapter 3, Sect/on 1 for more information on consumer demand, consumer 
education, and marketing in Vermont 

What kinds of resources are needed to produce food in 
Vermont? How can Vermont farms deal with rising production 
costs? How much farmland is available in Vermont? 

3.2. Farm Inputs ^ 

Before food production can occur, a number of critical inputs are required, from 
land to labor and from seed to feed. Most Vermont fanns today rely on out-of-state 
sources for equipment, seeds, fuel, fertilizer, and parts. Vermont has at least 765 farm 
support establishments that collectively employ at least 2.139 people. 1 fiese 
establishments depend on the viability of Vermont’s dairies and other farms to stay in 
business. As the owner of the large.st feed business in Vermont, finurd&Tu&otbgrs. Jim 
Bushey knows the dose financial connection between his business and so many other 
fermss and supply veitdors. "Their success will be our success," he stated. 

Rising Input Costs 

Since American farmers have made more food and other agricultural products on 
less land and with less labor but with more petroleum-based material inputs, and most 
farmas h^ve made less money in tfie bargain. Vermont farmers have produced slightly 
more milk, with fewer cows and fewer dairy farms, but the volatility of milk pricing and 
increased material input costs have meant tfiat, on average, many farmers are making 
less now than th'^ did in 1970. The U.S, Department of Agriculture (U5DA) attributes 
much of the increased cost of farm inputs to rising crude oil prices. 
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in 2007, Vermont farmers spent almost $550 million for inputs, mostly from 

out of state. Vermont dairy farms account for the majority of farm input expenses 
(e.g., 89% of feed [Xjrchased). Animal feed constitutKl 26% ($144 million) of total farm 
production expenses, with hired labor {$72 million) and liquid fuds ($32 million) making 
up an additional 19%. The cost of liquid fuds and ferJiizers increased by 137% and 94%, 
respectively, from 1997 to 2007 in Vermont.'^ 

Developing sdutions for rising input costs, as well as a variety of issues such as land 
access and availability, water use and pdlution, on- farm energy prcxJuctbn. and soil 
health, is key to the sustainability of Vermont’s food system. 

LAND: In 2007, over t.2 million acres, or 21% of Vermont's land, was in 
agriculture. Agricultural activity can be found in every county. Addison, Franklin, 
Rutland, Orleans, and Orange counties contain 59% of the agricultural land in 
VeriTiont.*® According to the Farmland Information Cent&. nearly 41,000 acres of 
agricultural land, including 11.000 acres of prime agr cultural land, was converted to 
developed land between 1982 and 2007'^ Because of Vermont's small size, tlie loss of 
about 'ITOOO acres is nearly the lowest of any state. But, rdative to total agricultural 
acreage, this loss ranks Vermont 23rd in the nabon for ag-icultural land conveision.® . 
Of>going conservation efforts, especially for prime aglculturai farmland, are essential to 
the future viability of farming in the state. 

Affordable access to farmland was described by F2P stakeholders as a serious 
barrier for new farmers or those seeking to grow and expand. Farm incubator 
programs and sues have been identified as a way to help new farmers overcome 
capital barriers and gain access to affordable leased land, shared equipment, other 
infrastructure, and mentors while they are in the startup phase of their businesses; 
Embedding agriculture in residential areas closer to active markets has recently been 
studied in Vermont. Rc-sidents in Chittenden County vrere surveyed about their 
interest in this model of "cooperative land management' arb althou^ the agricultural 
quality of land parcels is unknown, the total landmass of those interested in leasing 
their land for farmingactivities was over 5,800 aaesi*^ Zoning ordinances, town and 
regional plans, and .statewide pfenning iegslation must be reviewed and adapted to 
encourage local agriculture and food distribution, . 


.^res in Agricultisre by County. 2007 
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What of food are produced in Vermont? 

Can we feed ourselves? 


Ify Food Production 

The market value of Vermont farm products was estimated at nearly $674 
miliion m 2007. Dairy production aione accounted for 73% (nearly $494 
miHion) of that total?* Vermont had 6.984 farms that provided employment 
for 19J35 people (including farm operators). 

Total MarkelValueofVerniiont Farm Products. 2007 


r 

I 

nAiikiiOiiit I ill'll , ^ 


Total = $673,713,000 


$57,581,000 

$36,513,000 

/ 5% tViif!:!:, 

nut« 

$33i957,000 

- 4% JJurMSpy.grftSsJtfPWw. 

$28,243,000 

2 % 

$10,996,000 

$9,959,000 

0 . 3 % 

( $ 1 , 989,000 

L. 0.1% 

$ 549,000 


Many Vermonters are interested in whether we can feed ourselves with local food 
production. Unfortunately, no cornprehensive data exist to indicate exactly how mudi 
and what type of food-local or imported— is currently being consumed by Vermonters. 

One measure, food availability per capita, is commonly used as a proxy for food 
caisumption, even though it does not measure actual consumption. Food availability is 
calculated fay adding total annual national production, imports, and beginning stocks of 


a pa rticuiar commodity and then subtfacting expxxts. ending stocks, and nonfood uses. 
Ibis number ts then divided by popiiatioi estimates for the area of inta'est to amve at 
per capita estimates of availabie food for any particular ^ar. The table Wow cor^iders 
iiow much food would be available to each Vermonter if all food produced in Vermes 
was consumed locally (!.&. no food exports). Although it is unrealistic toexpect all 
Vermonters to consume the per capita amount of food availabte to them, with the 
exception of milk, lamb, sweet corn, pumpkins, apples, honey, and maple syrup. 
Vermont farms produce nowhere near the national per capita availability 


estimates and very little of many food products. 

Can Vermont Feed Itself? 


ProdwCtS 

.• • ssiiii^ 

U-S. 

pgr Capita . 
Availability x 
(retail vvsigh^' 

MSjjlBBB 

How Much 

Does 

Produce?' " 

Vermont 

Per-taplta W-'- 

Availability P ^ 

Beef 

61,2 pounds 

6,607055 pounds 

10,6 pounds 

Cliicten’* 

58.8 pounds 

455.104 pounds 

.7 pounds 

Pork 

4G.0 pounds 

521,640 pounds 

.8 pounds 

lelti} ' 

7pajnd5 



Potatoes^'' 

352 pounds 

aSUOOO pounds 

13,7 pounds 

Onions 

192 pounds 

1,173.600 pounds 

1.9 pounds 

Tomatexjs 

15.7 pounds 

1,729.000 pounds 

28 pounds 

Head Lettixe 

15.7 pounds 

356.000 pourxfe 

.6 pounds 

Romaine & Leaf Lotluce 

lOJ pcurtds 

2,021,400 pounds 

3-3 pounds 

r- 





8.5 pounds 


89 pounds 

Carrots 

7.8 poutTds 

899100 pounds 

1.4 pounds 

Cabbage 

7.6 pounds 

2.183, OCX) pounds 

35 pounds 

Cucumbe's 

6.2 pouneb 

481.0CX} pCHjnds 

.77 pounds 

Brotedi 

55 pounds 

521,400 pounds 

.8 pounds 



■ ' I 

- - • {6.6 pounds- 




2608 l,,i 

^ ■■ •■Pd'.' . ■■■■■■■ 

•: ' " ' ' TJ'pt'.'trvVe'ght) ' " .' -.5 


Bananas . ' 

1 25.1 pounds | 



Watermelons 

mmniiiiiiQ 



Aj^es ! 



- ,',"'i24fi,pcMundS'. 

Oranges 

9.6 pounds 

0 pounds 

0 pounds 

Wheat Flour 

136.6 pounds 

823.320 pounds 

1,3 pounds 

Rice 

21,0 pounds 

0 pounds 

0 pounds 

Oat Products 

4,8 pounds 

368,800 pounds 

,6 pounds 

Soda^" 

35,3 gallons 

No estimate availabie 

Coffee 

24,2 gallons 

0 gallons i 0 gallons 

Beer 

21,7 gallons 

No estimate availabie 

Tea 

8.0 gallons 

0 gallons I 0 gallons 

Wine 

2,5 gallons 

No estimate available 

Refined Sugar 

65.7 pounds 

0 pounds 

0 pounds 

htigh ITuctose Corn Sugar 

‘i'^'pr.nn'ir 



HcHTey 

1-0 pounds-, 

7C-0,QOCfpcx.-nds 1 

‘ 

Maple 


1,9^.000 ga^pns | 

■ 


Sources DasedcjnVemicntpt.ipulJb'yicirW.l/GO.r'er capita ava'IsMiryes'TOtescciTtet'TOrnttTeUSOAKcontjrriicKeaMicI' 
Sefvtewwyv;8fs.u'Sdag?.-rD3Ca,4cxxJCofSi.JTiptK.'*v^''of.KiAva!lSprea.-J%fie«K,htrTi.Vermxicfooc}ptoduaioi'iestli'nalesconvi 
from 8ie XX)7Csn5i£of r!;<c.cpt ifo tei hi i!v 2 ohS EKites, 


DAIRY PRODUCTiOM: Producing over 2.5 billion pounds of milk per year, Vermont 
is the largest dairy producer in New England, providing 60% of the regional total, 

Vermont theoretical^/ produces enough milk to meet in-state consumer demand. 
Regonai markets for Vernx}nt milk are critical to the viability of the industry. 

Dairy farms define the working agricultural landscape across Vermont, n'laking up a 
significant percentage of ail fanns in eacii county. Fluid milk can be transformed into 
many products: fluid milk, oheese, cultured products (e.g., yogLirt, cottage cheese, s/our 
cream, dips) and an umbrella category that includes cream skim milk, condensed sitim 
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fiiiik. butter, and milk povi/cter. Thi? last categvy gene-ratty represente r.on^Tonerrts used in 
the processing and manufacturing of products sich as fen & Jerry's Ice Cream. 

The number of dairy farms has decreased by neaiiy91% over the last nine 
decades, in 1920 there were 25,336 farms that milkai cows. By 1980 that number had 
dropioed lO 3.372, and by 2007 it was down to 1.141. M of November, 2010. there were 
1.011 Vermont dairy farms still in operation (817 ca'T‘,^ntional. 194 organic operations). 
There has been a nearly 50% decline in the number of dairy cows from 37,000 in 1950 
to 191,089 in 1982, and 139,710 in 2007a!LhcHjgh the avera^ plfors of milk produced 
per cow has increased by 311% since 1950. P& cow producticwi increased from 686 
gallon of milk per year in 1950 to 1,430 gallons by 1980 and 2.137 pitons by 2008. 
Advances in dairy cattle genetics, feeding and housing methods, and other technologies 
have resulted in this increased yield. Most Vermont dairy farmers belong to farmer 
cooperatives that aggregate milk supply, manage trucking and processing, and find 
marketsforthemilk. 

At the Crcjssmads 

The downside of dairy's dominant role in Vermont's food system isdnat when dairy 
suffers, the entire food systein economy of tfie state suffers too. Not only do milk prices 
routinely drop below the costs of praduction. but highly volatile milk prices create 
dramatic swings from one year to the next. The primary challenge facing the dairy 
industry is the lack of price stability. Current pricing formulas do not take into account 
the vast differences in produetton costs smongdiffaent regions. Most Vermont dairy 
farmers belicvea fLindainental restrucbjring is required to better cover the real costs of 
production and to minimize price volatility. 

’’he organic dairy industry manages price minimums differently from the f^jerai 
system for conventional dairy. Unlike the federal managament system or tte 
conventional cooperatives, organic coopwatives, such as Organic Volley, exercise supply 
management. When supply gets too high fex demand, producers a’e required to cut 
back by a certain percs^tage. The ability toconhol supply and match it with demand in 
the market prevent overproduction from tHingng down the price received by farmers. 

For example, according to the Ncxdrea^ Dairy Summary prepared by Farm Credit 
dLirifig the last dairy crisis in 2009 the New EnglarKl net average cest of jxoduction for 
a conventfcxial dairy farm was $16.19 per hundred pounds (cwt), but the fxlce paid in 


Middlebiry was only $12-41 cv4 . Miii< prices deriined sharply in 2009 as a resi itr of an 
wersuppiy of milk and a decrease in the domestic and international demand for dairy 
prcxJucts brou^t on by the global economic crisis. In contrast. Vermont organic milk 
producers had an estimated average cost of production in 2009 of $25 but .still received 
a price of $27.75 cwt for their miiic as a result of tlie premiums paid for organic milk. 

Larger states, such as California, have instituted a state-controlled milk marketing order 
to be more responsive to local conditions for farmers than the federal system. New 
En^nd may wish to institute state-managed milk marketing orders to manage local 
prices. Discussions are also underway at the national level with various menibers of 
Congressand OLU::v£it‘?jie /2 'WL-.dorjp ;ro pcT/;er tQexplore the creationof a regional milk 
pricingsystom that would be linlted with supply management. 

Goat milk for cheese production has been growing steadily in Vermcxit for several years 
and presents an opportunity for farm viability into the future due to high local and regional 
consumer demand and viable product price points, Challenges in this sector include 
maintaining strong animal genetics and production expertise to ensure high-quality goat 
milk. According to AJIison Hooper o^ VeirnontBuimAmdCheeseDeamei}^^^ “Ten farms 



or iixnil-/ Cov/fornsrend 
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milking 600 goats, equivalent of a 200-cow dairy, would fill our current need withcMJt 
looking to future grov/th potential. In 2010 we purchased 7.3 miyion pounds of milk 
to make our chice-se. In 2011 we neaJ to purchase 8.5 million pounds. Unfortup,atefy. 
because there is not enough supply bare in VfermcMit, about 65% of the milk buy 

comes from ou tside the state." 


IS VESTOCK PRODUCT ION: Vernxsnfs smaP iiv^ock farms cannot compete on prce 
with the large grain-fed "factory farm" opo'abons in the Midwest and California, but they 
are ideally suited for raising grass-fed livestock. Vermont Kvestock producers range from 
families with a few animals kept mainly for their own use, to hundred-head operations 
producing For the commercial market. 

The U.S. Census of Agriculture provides an inventory cjf farm types in Vermont on 
December 31 of the year that each census is condixted. Based on the last Census, the 
number of Va-mont farms raising cattle and calves decreased 33%, from 3,651 farms 
in 1997 to 2,459 on 2007. The number of Vermont farrris raising hogs decreased 22%, 
from 320 irt 1997. to 249 in 2007. The number of farms raising sheep and goats increased 
72%, from 607 in 1997 to 1,047 in 2007. The number of farms raiar^ poultry (and e^s) 
increased over the decade between 1997 and 2007 (from 1,273 to 1,944. a 53% increase). 
T)te number of livestock .sold as meat declined for every category, except poultry aiid 
goats, from 1997 to 2007, {Note This fi^re does not include dairy beef)^' 


Mctetirtg the Demand 

During our interviews, Vermont producers and retailers irKlicated a strong demaixi 
for local source-verified meal. Because of the relatively' small quantiti^ of livestock 
produced in the state, the majority of Vermcwit-grown meat is sold at small, locally owned 
grrxery stores {e.g.. Healthy Living. Sh&bnmeSupermarket) . at food co-ops. and throu^ 
eSA siiares. Some prcxjucts, such as V&mont Sinakc- and Cum meats, are sold in regonal 
supermarkets such as Hannaftxdarvt^ Show's. VefTnont-grown meat is ateo increasingly 
finding its way ento the menus of hundreds of Vermont and regional restaurants. 


Businesses sucti a 


focus on the export of Vermont-raised meat toother areas of the Northeast. 


Altfiough demand fex Vermont-g'own meat typically outstrips production, farmers face 
considerable challenges to increased livestock production, including the high cost and 


seasonality' of production, limited access to 
slau^ter, and limited technical assistance 
for he devetopment of profitable 
production modds. Several producers 
express an interest in legulatory 
changes to allow the retail sate of meat 
derived from on-farm, uninspected 
daughter. However, a number of other 
produces^ cited grave concern about 
any decrease in the regulatory oversight 
of slaughter. This issue was one of the 
most commonly voiced concerns 
during the development of this report, with strongly held opinions both in favor 
of and opposed to selling uninspected meal. Additionally, many consumers voice an 
interest in procuring source-verified food, yet often hesitate a t thte price tag, Increasing 
consumer awareness of the cost of producing food, especially meat, in Vermont is a 
necessary step to increasing sales of Vermont-raised meat. 



Csmiwsn I'ccm tMm <n Ck&j Maintain Cok'ga 


<Pmn, VEGETABLE. AND MUT PftaouCTiOM: Corn rows and apple orchards are 
familiar si^ts from Vermont's roads, but oilier vegetables, fruits, berries, and nuts are 
also produced by Vermont farmers. The 2007 Census of Agriculture estimated a market 
vakie of over $29 million for Vermont vegetable, fruit, berry, and nut production. 


Vermont has at least '194 vegetable 
farms on 2,927 acres.-® Sweet corn is 
planted on about 38% of these acr es, 
while pumpkins make up another ]A%. 
Fruit trees are grovvn on 3.A 80 acres 
by 305 farms. Apple orchards make up 
93% of these acres, while grapes are 
^own on abcxjt5%. Vermont apples 
are ccxisidered or^ of Vermont's 
larger-scale commodity products, 
and they are prexessed and packed 
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g;edLei>L!naik.eL opportunity tixists in reptacing the ui« of ^[nepercwiiage of artificial 
syrup in other parts of the country with Vermont maple syrup. Expanding Ifie number 
of acres devoted to sugaring allocating significant dollars to marketing maple ^rup as 
the natiiral replacement to artificial syrups, and streamlining Vermont's maple industry 
organizations were all identified by interviewees as next steps. The U.S. Global Change 
Research Program predicts that mapte-beech-birdi fctfests will shift dramatically 
northward as as the climate changes . 

CiftAlN PRODUCTION; Before the completion of the Erie Canal and greater Midwest 
transportation routes In the mtd-1800s. thoi^ands of acres of Vermont farmland were 
planted in a variety of grains. espxKiaily wheat and oats. Better transportation access 
for grain distribution, more compatible weather, and landscapes more suited to grain 
growing all led to the concentration of US. grain production in Midwestern states. The 
localvore movement in Vermont brought the grain issue to the forefront a few years 
ago because no local bread flour existed. Consumer demand is strong for local grain 
and is expected to grow in the future. According to the 2007 Census of Agriculture, 

12 Vermont farms are growing oats on 211 acres, 7 farms are growing rye on 
100 acres, and 9 farms are growing wheat on 379 acres.^° 

Small-scale milLs, sucli as GkosoaGrains. may be viable to support smailer-scale growers 
through aggregation and equipment sharing. Bur stak^iolders and industry experts 
recognize that a regicxial, cc^iaborativeapproach to production and infrastructure 
development will be necessary to meet the larger-^ale consumer demand. For instance, 
a grain cooperative made up of grain-mHiing companies, bateries. and other end users 
throughout northern New England and southern Quebec may have a greater abiliby to 
invest in drying, storage, and milling infrastructure as a meansof sharing the risk inherent 
in local grain growing. 

Oilseed crops such as sunflowers, canola and soybeans are afeo being g-own In 
Vermont, primarily in Bennington, Franklin, Addison. Rutiand, and Caledonia counties. 
Soybeans have always beeng-cwvn as part of dairy feed rations and most recaitly as 
inputs for the Wir-iorit S«y C br s line of (xganictofu and soy milk. All three ^aire 

can expelter pressed to yield oil that can be either used asciiinary oil or procesed 

further into biodiesel, and the meal can be fed to a variety of iivestodc. 


DKY uEaN'PROuUC i iuN; Oernand foi locally produced dry beans sud i as kid 
pnto beans has grown, and some farmers are responding. Tlie Neighboring Food Co-op 
Assoabtwn. which includes more than 20 food co-ops in New England, reported that its 
members purchased over 30,000 pounds of black turtle beans, pinto beans, and kidney 
beans. All of these are currently beit^g grown by a small number of Vermont farmers and 
are ccnsidered to be a viable Vermont crop, 

FiSH PRODUCTION; With global fisheries in severe decline, local and regional fish 
productbn is an important opportunity for Vermont'.s food system. The last Census of 
Agricuilure reports that 23 Vermont aquaculture farms generated nearly $2 
million in sal«i in 2007. Wfiile most existing farms are for pond stocking programs, two 
full-time food fish producers currently exist, A few busirtesses liave been established in 
Vermont and Massachusetts to demonstrate that contained, sustainable, recirculating 
fisli production facilities can be viable, especially if connected to renewable fuel and 
the sustainable use of wastewater to irrigate and fertilize greenhouse crops. Domestic 
aquaculture facilities focus primarily on tilapia and a variety of trout species. 

Vermont-based CivfK)rrHaiy&:.t:Erierg y is piloting an effort to use met^^ane gas from 
the Brattleboro landfill to generate electricity. Much of the waste fieai from this process 
is intended to heat both tilapia production tanks and greenhouses producing specialty 
greens using fish waste as fertilizer and irrigation, Currently, tfie fish are planned to be 

can expand, CaitcHi Harvest QxQccis to grow about 20,000 pounds of tilapia annually at 
its Brattleboro facility. 

SEES AND HOMEY PRODUCTION' Honeybees are critical pollinators for all kinds of 
food products and make a delicious natural sweetener. There are several commercial 
beekeepersand apiaries In Vermont, but most beeireepers do it as a hobby or, as noted 
on the Vermenr Beel- r/^ers Associaiion (VBA) website, for "love and honey.' Tfie VBA is 
th« primary voice of the state's honeybee industry, with approximately 400 members 
ranging from commercial producers to iiobby beekeepers. 

The National Agricultural .Statistics Service reported t'nat Vermont ^^ad 5,000 honey- 
prodtxing colonies in 2009. .At an average yield of 49 pounds per colony, 2'<1o,000 
fXiundsof honey were produced, with an estimated value $578,000.^' However, the VBA 
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i'eports tliat Vermcrrt. has 9,0(X) colonies 
that produce about 700,000 pounds 
of honey pery^ar.^’ Accurate colony 
numbers and regstration procedures need 
to be established. Recent threats to bee 
populations from colony cdlapse disixder 
prompted the legislature to request an 
analysis of theconditionofthebeeand 
beehive population in Verrmnt. 

study found that, “there is no evidence to B^x^y'Miekshc9.2G04 

support the claim of a 'precipitous decline' 
in Vermont 'domestic' honey bee populations."® 


<ii riINbTO > 0^11 


' - >*.r Locally produced food for all types of local;naii;|^will have inaea ^,. } 
d.-? V Locally produced food for all types of regttmal;infi^ ts will 

?^«8fO;\termoiit'sdairy industry vinB»pporta4pp^l^Ranagementpojfe^,-S^^ 
stateproc^smginfrastructuce.^KlcfiversiflGattonpf^artuiiities. ra-i.! 

majority of farrm andfood |»ocesslf%&^ides wiR be prolit^Ie with a 
staUe cashflow and increase returns topm^K^HL 

ia: Sdf-suffiaency tofi^feodvflB;increase. throui^t 

dtHTt^ititproductton. 



Developing solutions to the prablems of dairy pricing and ramping up meat, fruit, vegetable, 
grain, and bean prcxfuctlon to rr^t local and regonddenand are major chattenges, 
Marketing efforts to raise awareness among consumers ^jout the dairy aisis and the 
discrepancy between milk prtcsard ccst of production, and to incre^ tine regonai 
consumption ofVermcHit milk in jixitAcand other laige institutons, arecriticai. 

T echnical assistance and transition ccMTipsrBatkjn is n^ted to support dain/ diversifcaticn 


strateges, indudir^transitoi to organic enterprise budgets for on-farm dairy processing; 
fivestcdt production; and grain, teed, and for age production, to name a few. 

Livestock farmers have an c^portunity to voluntarily embrace anintal care standards 
asa marketing tool to appeal to consumer interest in animal management practices. 
Advertising humanely produced, source-venfieci meat could be a way for livestock 
producers to capture a premium in the marketplace for their products and ensure the 
strength of the Vermont brand. 

The process of developing scale-appropriate GAP legislation is still in flux. Clearly needed 
now are ongoing technical assistance and a matching grant program for GAP-related 
physical infrastructure for growers in their first year seeking GAP certif’cation, especially 
smaller grovi/ers. 

See diopter 3. Section 3, for nxwe infarnation on food production issues in Vermont 


How big is Vermont’s food processing and manufacturing 
industry? How can Vermont increase its capacity for processing 
local food? 


3.4 Food Processing and Manufacturitig 


Vermait has at least 457 food processing establishments that employ at least 
4.356 people and is the second-largest manufacturing sector employer in the state, 
behind computer and electronic products. The average wage in t’ne food processing 
and manufacturing industry is $37,612 per year. Food manufacturing is one of only 
two manufacturing sectors that saw employment growth from 2007 to 2010. 


Farmer5mayvYishtouseproce3Sirigtore'"over ./aiuefroman 'wf^rriDuno.^ r .( ffr ii 

andvegetablesorwhencosmeticorotherminuruLmisr u crh.ipfr mbu-^SGid 
as fresh, whole produce. Other forms of pro' rnin,^' m mummi/dit/ ngiudun’ 

rntoaspecialtyfoodwithasignificantiyhighermbnl rL-' -jcHd ypirfi'i n'-^.i-'ll 
into arbsan cheese or yogurt. And some c 

manufactured in large commercial facilities ichc', , _ 
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pfeviijubiy uiidvaiidbie kxaily sourced products to a larger audience, in the case of 
iocaivore bread, tite small number of local grain growers, the qu^ity and yield of Vermont 
wheat, a lack of processing infrastructure, and baker requirements are all challengng 
factors. It took the combined effort of growers, milters, bakers, and consurners, along 
with technical assistance from UVM Exten^on and peer-to-p^r assistarKe in the . 
Nnnhc<n Groin ;T:nn for two bakeries (RpdHm Bak&y and KingArUnic 

f hi ;/•) to offer Iocaivore breaj. 


I’rorrsot-irsg Mobile Processing 

in 2008, VAAFM piloted two (Tiobile processing units, one for the Individual qufck 
freezing of berries and the other for poultry prcKtessing. f/lobite units are designed to 
bring processing to the farm, -with the hope of building encHjgh volume (through visiting 
farms) to create a viable business, as well as preventing stress to animals or damage to 
product caused transport . Vermont is also home to a new mobile pasteurization and 
cheese-making unit that produces cfreese curds with the milk collected from livestock 
at state and county fairs. 


m 
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Value-added fiJ^proc 
jobs, and strengthen 
iSoarM:: Food processinglftcWftl^ trfall kinds will enable producers to access i-r 
wider range of madret outi^aod enable greater year-round consumption of , 7 
local food. 


Ittbe pfbBtable. retain andA)r;add quality 
lihe quality of dte Vermont brand. . . 


To achieve these goals, the F2P team devetoped strategies that address underiying 
issues m processing researdi. infrastructure development, ag^’egation, woricforce 
training, and regulatory assistance, as well as specific products (e.g. dairy, meat, and 
produce). For exampte. a feasibility study fex a mailum- to large-^iaie fruit and vegetable 
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processing facility aimed at serving Institutwria! markets would identify the types of 
products needed to meet demand, viable price points, the number of produclion 
acres needed per product, the facility service area, and the number of facilities needed, 

A survey of Vermont Specialty Food Association members could identify which raw- 
inputs are used in the greatest quant ities, and additional research could identify a group 
of powers interested in providing these local iproducts. 

See Chapter 3, Section 4, for more information on food processing and 
manufacturing issues in Vermont. 


How does the food distribution system connect Vermont 
farmers and food enterprises with local and regional 
markets? Are there significant inefficiencies in the current 
food distribution system? 

3.5 Wholesale Distribution and Storage 

Vermont and the Northeast region are home to a number of wholesalers and food 
distributors that provide a wide variety of customized services to individual farms, 
Vermont has at least 263 wholesale distribution establishments that 
collectively employ at least 2.288 people. Wholesalers and distributors sell to 
markets as varied as individual restaurants and supermarket chains. The wholesalers 
and distributors themselves range m size from single individuals with small trucks 
handling a limited range of products, such as Brad Earl of S<SD Distributors, to 
sophisticated whotesaleroperations able to source and deliver a wide range of 

C.I irh Dnlf Rnihy ,^nfi Rod lomnto work with produccfs to ensure the quantity and 

qualibypf the food they require. 

During the course of our interviews, v/e heard a variety of perspectives on food 
distribution issues in Vermont. For exa-mple. some producers had difficulty paying the 
added expense of shippingsfnait quantities while they were developing a market 
presence for their producte. Other producers voiced concern about wholesalers' 
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and distributors' handling of high-va'ue perishable products such as meat and dairy 
products, while some dairy producers had no proWems at all. Several vegetable 
prodiicers mentioned the significant expense of purchasing high-quality waxed 
cartons to maintain the value of their products as they are shipped by wholesalers. 

Aligm'mit attd Aggregatlosi 

The consolidation and concentration of processing distribution, and retailing 0 ‘^r the 
past 50 years itas made it difficult for small and medium^izaj food enterprises to 
gain access to traditional retail markets. A key insight of our research is that, to be 
successful, food enterprises must align their stage of development and the 
type and scale of their operations with suitable market outlets, improved access 
to all types of markets car? be strengthened l^ improvir^ the connections among (1) 
small-scale producers who self-distributeand direct sales venues {e.g., farmers' 
markets): (2) medium-scale producers, wholesalers, and medium-sized retaiters 
(e.g„ co-ops. restaurants); and (3) large producers, wholesalers, and large markets • 
(e,g., grocery stores), 

A number of emerging models that embrace supply chain cdlaboratKjns. including 
regional aggregation facilities and incubators and regional food centeis hold promise 
for small and medium-sized food enieriiM’ises to reach larger rriartcets. 

Regional Aggregation Facilities and Incubators 

Distributors and farmers interviewed frequently referred to the expense of collecting 
small amounts of prodtict from dispersed and remote locations, it may be advantageous 
to develop dispersed warehousing to aggregate products for entry into the distribution 
system,- h>owever, it is equally important for farms to produce at scales that existing 
distributors require, Con.slderation should also be gwen to building new storage 
capacity to increase the year-round availability of local food for all types of markets 
{including processing markets), as an interim step in the devebpment of additional 
multipurpose aggregation centers. 

Regiorsai Food Centers 

Several of Vermont's food centers are currently exr^ring the esonomic feasibility 
of community kitchens or commercial-scale faculties to provide aggregation and 



Scntng fruits and v&pwbies or Qhxk Ke^ PradwA mretiouse 


distribution, storage, and light processing services to help small producers add value to 
their products. 

Infrastructures 

As reliance on imported and industrially produced food has increased over the past 50 
years, Vermont has lost much of the Infrastructure necessary to store food for 

out-of-season use. Several controlled atn’iosphere facilities for apple storage have 
beai converted to alternative uses. Many small groceries that could store carcasses 
for on-site prextessing have transformed these spaces -■ rid novv bu y oil of d 'c > 'T.cd*' .n 

retail packages. Even wholesale distributors such a' -■i i.., . 

have limited storage and rely on producers tcr^ghiad/ pio/ d'’ri_ldr ' cl/s i All 
quantities of food for distribution. Some farms ha\ 
adding freezers and root cellars. 

Lack of storage is often cited as th.e reason for low quantities of year-round Vermont- 
g'own foexj. The Roor Ojoprvi-invf has gained greater efficiency by supporting a 

centralized a^re^tion center with storage infrastructure dispersed on farms. Farmers 
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maker role in every region of Vermont could help bring greater quantities of locally 
produced food into mainstream retail outlets. 

At {xesent a comprehensive inventory of existing food storage facilities does not exist. 
A central online database of commercially available storage options to help farmers and 
food entrepreneurs locate needed storage could be pari of the solution to this problem 
because smaller farms and enterprises may not have the financial ability or desire to 
own their own storage facilities. 

See Chapter 3, Section 5, and Appendix C for more information on wholesale 
distribution and storage Issues in Vermont 


maintain produce at their (mn locations and deliver it to a common area for pick-up and 
distr ibution. Centralized storage is available at fadliti^ such as the Vermont Commercial 
VA ironn^ :'x- jp. V-^lliston, which provides the added bonus of flexibility in the type and 

storage for inanygrowers and is exploring other usesfor their underutilized space. 


Cimi n of jhe f7.V 

ttwnPrtSOysare. 

.Gok IS; There will be asufhclentsupplyof alf formsof on-femi andaimmercial 
Ir^asfructu.reto meet jr>a^ing.y^*roufrfx^iisufwrden^^ O-e. storage, 
aggr^tion. telecommunotions. and distribution services).j.; '/: ^ 


What do retailers of food need in order to provide mare local 
or regional food to their customers'? What do food producers 
need to know in order to access new market outlets? 


Strategies for accomplishing this goal include, for example, developing a brokering or 
matchmaking function througliout Vermont. Producers, wholesale distributors, some 
private consultants, aixl regional food centers often play a broker role, helping local 
food prodticers and retaiiei’s find each other in the marketplace. A dedicated matcli- 


3.6 Retail Distribution 


There are at least 2,494 retail distribution establishments employing at least 
27,530 Vermonters. Official statistics do not track direct market outlets or institutions 
that serve food, NOFA-VT and VAAFM report at lease 76 farmers' markets, 80 CSAs, 
and 119 ferrn stands operating in Vermont, but we do not know how many people 
are employed at these establishments, There are at least 8 correctional facilities, l.'s 
hospitals, 355 schools, and 26 colleges in Verrnont, but we do not know how many 
people at each institution are involved in food services. Nationally, the share of total 
home food sales controlled by supermarkets and supercenters has increased 
from 37% in 1958 to 76% in 2008. in 2007 86% of all Vermont retail food sales 
occurred in supermarkets, including Costco and Walmart. The shift to larger stores 
reflects significant concentration in the market. The top four retailers (i.e,, WalmGrt. 
Kfoge-, Safeway, and Costco) now have more than one-third of total sales in the country.” 


Connecting the Dots 

In speaking with a broad cross-section of Vermont producers, we heard accounts 
of successful marketing of Vermont-grown and -processed food as well as difficulty 


iCrafisbLf 
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accessing grocery and institutional outiete. Lil<e'//i5C, in speaking to experts in retail 
groceries, restaurant, and institutions, v/e learned aboutthe existing stmcture of 
thiese (’.Tainstrearn outlets, the efforts being made to increase sales of local products, 
as well as the continued barriers and hurdtes local producers fece in trying to^in 

access to these markets To increase the amount of local food in institutions, 
traditional supermarkets, and restaurants, producers need to understand 
the current system of food distribution and may have to work with other 
producers to aggregate their products for sale to these outlets and/or 
increase their own scales of production. 

For example, prodiicers planning to work with supermarkets need to understand 
how supermarkets operate. They should particularly be prepared to deal with the 
following issues: 

# Supermarkets are often not piepared to source produas with unknown sales 
records or those available only seasonally cx in small quantities. 

4 it is standard practice for large supermarkets and distributors to rotate or change 
buyers; producers can lose access to supermarkets when key store personnel 
leave their positions, 

4 Most buyers require producers to carry genera! liability insurarxe. Although in the 
past, many stores and institutions required or^y $1 million in coverage, many are 
now requiring $2 million. 

# Supermarkets normally require delivery atspedfictimes. often quite early 
in the morning. 

4 Supermarket chains have dilficulty sourcing food into indlvkjuai stores to target 
consumers most interested in certain specialty products. 

m Producers need to provide sufficient packaging to maintain product quality. 


See Chapter 3. Section 6. and Appendix C for more information on retail distribution 
issues in Vermont 
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How much food waste do Vermonters generate? 
o 3.7. Nutrient Management 

After the table has been cleared and 
tfie plates have been washed, a lot of 
food ends Lip in the landfill. Vermonters 
generated 627,811 tons of mtinicipal solid 
waste (MSW) in 2008, a 3.5% increase 
frtjm 2006, and equal to about 1 ton 
per person per yeai'. We do not know 
with precision how much food waste 
15 generated in Vermont. Food waste 
estimates reviewed for the F2P 
Strategic Plan ranged from 12.7% 

(about 80,000 tons) to 27% (about 
170,000 tons) of the MSW waste 
stream. Farmers, schools, and otfier 
organizations in Vermont are increasingly 
using composting to recover valuable 
nutrients and recycle them, whicti results 
in significant environmental, economic, and community benefits. Available statistics 
do not track the amount of compost produced or the number of people employed in 
compost production, but at least 32 businesses are involved in compesting in Vermont, 
and 16 solid waste districrs.or planning groups are also involved in food saap diversion 
and composting, 

Vermont farmers also import a lot of nutrients in the form of feed for livestock. Livesttxk 
excrete a portion of these nutrients as manure, which gets spread as fertilizer, turned 
into coiTipost Of energy. Vermont farmers ^so import fertilizers arw soil amaidments 
for crop growth. Some portion of these fertilizers and manure run off into Vermont's 
water bexiies. Besed on dte last Census of A^culture, estimate that over 3.1 million 

tons of manure {nearly 99% coming fran dairy ojws) can be captured fca- fertilizer, 
compost, anaerobic digestas, and other uses. 


TlieVAAFM.USDANRCS.andseveralorlT'i LVf^.ini '"fi' 'n ii . _ . 

nr.-»g.mrm to manage manure and niitnerr I Lno"^ ^ ^ O'pr — 

Pmrrrm; Pmgram ni irrhiased six soil aeran.;i L 'I •tcrfhe_„_. 

tousetomaximizetlieamountofrainfallmi^vrgvo'-ncailv <nhj minii i 'nr 

horizontal water runoff and erosion on more than 13,000 acr es. 

At least 23 dairy farms use anaerobic dig 
or are in the process of building digesters to 
manage their manure. Anaerobic digesters 
are essentially oxygen-free tanks that use 
micfoor^nism-s to transform biomass into 
"biogas.- This biogas can then be turned into 
etectricity and ocher valuable co-products, 
such as animat bedding liquid fa-tiiizer, as well 
as reduce odor and pathogens, Vermont ranks 
fourth in the nation in installed anaerobic digesters, and the feasibility of creating many 
more systems is being explored. 

Despite the critical importance of soil building, Vermont's composting industry still 
struggles in terms of visibility and reputation, the norms and rules governing 
composting activities are still being debated, and critical information about the size and 
scope of the market is still lacking, Vermont has many technical assistance resources 
for ensuring that more manure makes it into the soil and that less fertilizer is imported, 
butVAAFMandotherservice providers are chronically understaffed and underfunded. 
Vermont also has a strong support ne tvrork for tfie development of anaerobic 
•digesters, but a long-term funding source for tfse Clean Energy Development Fund 
needs to be established. 


GETTING T02020 


wofs fcf nij‘.{ **1 r' * n.*. 

Goal 17 r.}fmvvci-jte(e.g..livestockmanute>andfoodwasU'Wt!lD(:divertn<i hc-r 
Iandfillsandwaterwaysapdu5edtoproduc"co.-'ii;-):,t 'eittiizs. fec-c'^toexfor 
anaerobic digesters, or other agnculiutdl products. 
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j he vff Goal 17. aUdilioi wi peiscsinei and funding for manure nutrient mana^ment 
programs are necessary. For example, VAAFM has one large farm operation (LFO) 
coordinator for 20 LFOs. and three medium farm operation (MFO) coordinators for 
152 MFOs. For the over 800 smaller dairy farms the VAAFM relies on assistance from 
t lie Conservation Districts and complaints from tf^ public. Irxrea^d coordination 
among funding organizations arKi prioritization of funding for projects with hi^ impact 
results (e.g., allocating $240,000 to install the necessary water quality practices at 
remaining LFOs. or allocating more funding for soil aerators) could maximize the reach 
of limited financial resources. Additionally, a public education campa^ hi^li^ting best 
practices of compost production at different scales, as well as uses and benefits of hi^ 
quality Vermont compost products, should be organized, and regulations arourd using 
commercial food scraps on farms to make compost need to be clarified. 

See Chapters, Section 7, for more infiirmation on nutrient management issues in 
Vermont 

A number of crosscutting issues impacting the entire food 
system were identified, including food security, education, 
workforce development, regulatory issues, and energy. 

How can we reduce food insecurity in Vermont? 

@ 4.1 Food Security in Vermont 

Hunger (i.e., a painful sensation caused bya lack of food) and food insecurity (i.e.. an 
inability to access enou^ food to meet basic needs due to financial constrainte) are 
areas of growing concern in this country The USDA reports that 12.1% of 
Vermonters are classified as food insecure (an increase from 10% in 2007). 
Emergency food assistance organizations reported an increasing number of clients 
in 2008. As the cost of food continues to rise and the impaos of the reiressiCBi linger, 
many Vermonters, including many farmers, are forced to make difficult choices. They 
may choose inexpensive, unhealthy food so that they can afford b-asic necessities such 


as heat, transportation, and medicine. At the same lime, many farmers in Vermont arc 
struggling. Although the local food movement has provided access to an expanding 
market for Vermont producers, many farmers are not able to secure a reasonable 
standard of living for their families, and low income Vermonters are not able to 
incorporate fresh and affordable local foods in their diets. 

Dissolving the Double Bind; Improving Access to. Availability of, and 
UtHizatson of Local FotKi 

A double bind is a situation in which confiiciing massages from a single source inhibit 
a person's ability to make an appropriate response, it could be argued that efforts to 
enhance food access and the economic success of Vermont agriculture constitute a 
double bind for policy makers, businesses, philanthropists, and communities: How do 
we, as 3 state, increase the vitality and value of Vermont agriculture while ensuringthat 
all citizens have equitable access to fresfi, healthy, local food? When problem solving 
around these two issues is conducted separately, the success of one effort may come 
at the expense of the other, 

This does not have to be the case. By dissolving the myth of the double bind, applying 
creative problem solving and leveraging appropriate resources, economic and social 
justice can be acfiieved for both food insecure Vermonters and Vermont farmers, Marty 
organizations and individuals in the state are working on these issues simultaneously 
Given Vermont's highly localized food systern relative to other states, we are well 
positioned to lead the way in developing progran iming at the intersection of food 
access and farm viability, 

flOi'J'.IS 19 .ipJ70fldrtre^M'ipr.-e.ito‘nr'< P-r*l 

fnoifo^ iK Vei»no'!*rr- 

GoaflSs All Vermonters will have access to fresh, nutritionally balanced reoo 
that they can afford. 

Goal tS' Local, fresh food will be more available to raeopie who are food insecure, 
Go»l2»:AIIVfirmomerswillhaveagrealP'unaei-4rir'C.i-gf;rf«nwioobrai ’ 
grow, store, and prepare nutritional food. 
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r 3P fC5C£jrchers idGntified many strategies to improve local food access, availability, and 
utilization for fcK>d insecure Vermonters, indiidingths Tt^wing; 

FOOD ACCESS; Institute a state refundable tax credit for a percentage of the value of 
all donated food to reimburse farmers for making donations to gleaning programs and 
encourage trare farmers to participate in gleaning programs, or agree to betow cost 
sales to schools or food outlets (food shdves, mea! sites). 

FOOD AVAilABIllTY: Fund 
organizations that develop and 
sustain community and scfKJOi 
gardens. Senator Sanders recently 
secured a $120,000 federal grant 
fo( 

and the V&mont Cammuf-utv 
Gorcim N&twark io create a 
statewide, school-based summer 
gardening initiative that teaches 
Vermont children and youth how Gcfdef7«foo3rcif imftoteecctiesch^ 

to grow fresh produce using land 
on or adjacent to school campuses. 

FOOD UTILiZATiON: Expand Farm to School programs to all 119 schools located 
in areas where 50% or more of the households have incomes that make their 

children eligble for free school meals. Expanding this valuable program would bring 
food literacy and nutrition education to more food insecure households and introduce 
more low income youth to fresh, whole foods, 

•I See Chapter 4, Section I and Appendix D for more information on food security 
i in Vermont. 





What education and workforce cieveiopments needs does 
the food system wor!<force of the 21st century require? 


4.2. Food System Education 


Tbe success of Vermont's food system depends, in part, on its educational institutions 
for scientific kno'wiedge, resources, best practices, skilled leadership, networking 
opportunites, and student training. School leaders we spoke with felt Vermont 
could build on its reputation and marketability to become the premier 
food education location in the United States, ^ven sufficient funding and 
collaboration across the educational spectrum. Vermont's 1<-12 Farm to School 
offerings are already considered a model by the national farm to school movement. Many 
out-of-5chool activities are grounded in farming; Tliousands of Vermont residents fiave 
participated in 4-H activities related to agriculture, and thousands more have participated 
in the Fnri ira Frirmar<; cifAmflvcj Vermont state chapter. Also, several of Vermont's 
colleges and the University of Vermont offer an expanding array of food system course 
offerings, 


Declining Enrollmants and increasirjg Tust,sori Costs 
Food system education takes place in a larger context of declining public school 
enrollments and increasing higher education tuition costs. Vermont public school 
enrollment in 2010 was over 10% lower than enrollment in 2001.^ With the 
exception of two career and technical education centers, hiannof^nd CcroBi:.Cc;ni£:r: 3nd 
Nnnh Cm intry fnrni'r CrnrcT. enrollments in agriculture and natural resources programs 
have declined or stayed fiat, with an overall decline of 11% statewide over three years. 

Vermont students and their families incur 16% more debt for bachelor's degrees than 
the national average. Student debt. ifT Vermont continues to grow with the average 
student debt reaching $27,786 for graduates of the class of 2009. This ranks Vermont 
thei^h highest in the nation for debt loads.-' Debt loads are even more challenging for 
students in agriculture and food system work given the barriers to successfully entering 
into-thc»ecareefi. and low wages in certain food system professions. 
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Omer issues ^clfic to focxi system education identified during the f-2P planning 
process include the folfowing: 

m inconsistent investment in the professional development of ag'iculture and natural 
resources teachers 


4 Restricted opportunities in work-based learning and education in the fields of food 
processingand iTiarketing 

« Underutilization of current infrastructure to capture student interest in food, 
farming, and the culinary arts 

« Inadequate two-year education cptbns in food systems and a lack of flexible 
degree programs between technical centers and a 13th year 


4 Lacl< of clearly communicated career pathways in agriculture and food ^sterns in 
middle and hi^ schools 


GETTING TO 2020 


eoais 21. X!, and 23 higMIght priority areas 
aytteini!<lucatian.framMnd«ig>rtetttiicoleg<. 

Goal 21; Vermont K-I2studems wjU have increased exposure to and the 
opportunity to pufsuecareerswitMn thefoodsystem. 

Goai22: Educational, Institutional, and applied research resources at the 
Umensity of Vermont will beexpllcjtly integrated to adirattce the stale s 
foodsyslem ^ , 

Goai23; Institutions of higher educatfortwIHofefayiiiderangeof courses 
and degree programsatmedat meetli^die^twAigneedsof Vemont^food 
system enterprises. - 




A Wide variety of objectives and strategies were identified to im.prove and increase food 
system education in Vermont, including the following; 

m Encouragng coordination among institutions of higher education (e.g. NpwFnabnd 



gaps and market fcx)d educatiw opportunities in Veimont 


# Assisting Vermont's i7 career and technical education centers in building 
matriculation agreements with in-state colleges to increase the number of food 
system and natural resources programs that offer college credits 

4 Improving research coordination and sharing findings among all Vermioni colleges 

and UVM 

See Cfiopter 4, Section 2. for more information on food system education in Vermont. 


What labor issues are effecting employers, employees, and 
job creation in Vermont's food system? 


4.3 Food System Labor and Workforce Development 


Farming has always been a hard way to make a living with long hours, strenuous labor, 
no holidays, and little access to health insurance or other workplace benefits. Nearly 
90% of Vermont farms are family owned, and the principal operators are 
primarily male (79%). The average age of Vermont farmers Is 56, and over a 
quarter are 65 or older. Yet a growing number of people-particuiarly young peoplo- 
aie looking to build careers in Vermont's food system by becoming farmers or starting 
food enterprise businesses. The percentage of women who are principal operators 
on Vermont farms has ina-eased notably While the overall number of principal farm 
operators rose by only 4%. female principal operators increased by 43% in the last 
decade. Changing demographics can also be found on Vermont organic farms, which 
draw a hi^er percentage of female farmers (25% vs. 21% nonrsrgamc), farmers 35 
years old or younger (i4% vs. 5% nonorganic), and people whose primary occupation is 


farming (/0% vs. 48% nonorganic),-® 


Tne majority of Vermont’s farmers derived less than 25% of their household income 
from farming in 2007. Farmers interviewed during the F2P process described the 
necessity of one or more family members iiolding a fuli-tiine job to supplement farm 
InccHTie, maintain access to health insurance, or in some cases, cover farm expenses. 
Farm vyork is notcxiously labor intensive with fluctuating seasonal demands, and farm 
businesses stru^le with high labor costs relative to overall business income. Longtime 
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t^armers, beginnirg farmers, and hired workers ail Identified the high cost of health 
insurance as a major barrier to job creation arrd the ability to farm full-time. 

According to the Vermont Department of Labor, the average w/age for farm 
workers is $11.32 per hour (the median wage Is $10 per hour).^ Although this 
•rate is signihcantly higher than federal and state minimum wages, it is far frran a livable 
wage, especially considering that most farmworkers work part-time. Many farms, 
especially dairy and iarger-scate fruit and vegetabte farms, depend on guest and 
migrant v^orkers from Mexico, other Latin American countries, and the Caribbean. 
Allhou^ the exact number of undocumented iMDrters in Vermont is unknown, 
VAAFM estimates that about 1.500 to 2500 undocumaited migrant workers are on 
dairy farms throughout the state. 

Botin farmers and the undocumented workers they hire face significant ri^s tecause 
of the workers' illegal status. Comprehensive immigration reform on a national level 
has been stalled for many years, though seasonal and temporary workers may be 
hired through Lite ff 2A visa program. Because the H-2A program allows for the hiring 



!f^nsi:tg=nef'JCkKi of farmers at Intervale figms f^ognm 2009 
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of only seasonal or temporary laborers, it does not help farms that require dependable 
year-round labor, such as Vermont's dairy and livestock farms. 

Across the food system, t'ne Nghest-payingjobs are for agricultural engineers, technicians, 
scientists, butchers, chefs, and supervisors and managers of food preparation and food 
sea'ice enterprises, while lower payingjobs include restaurant cooks, food servers, 
dishwashers, and food preparation woricers. The trend is the same among other private 
sector professions that are partially related to the food system, including other forms 
of retail sales. Only 25% of these jobs have median wages over $15 per hour, and those 
are associated with management, science, or v^'hoiesale delivery. The other 75%, which 
have a median wage of about $12.25 per hour, include cashiers, packers, salesclerks, and 
retail salespeople.’*^ 

There is concern about potential shortages of certain professionals, such as targe 
animal veterinarians."*' These veterinarians are needed to work with farmers on 
practices that focus on herd nutrition, preventive health care, and fierd production. 
Veterinarians often serve as the first line of defense against the introduction and spread 
of livestock diseases and diseases that can spread from livestock to humans. 


(jEI ting to 2070 


h'h Vermont farms and food processors will provide safeand welosming 
working conditions and livable. wages and have access to asktHed. reliable work- 
force, with flexibility to respond to seasonal needs, 

Gc»ai 25; New farmers and other food entrepreneurs and workers will be 
; ava^bfetepri^iKea grpwjngs offood for local and regional markets. 

The next generation of foexj system workers must be lured not only by a ser-se of 
stewardship of the land, but also by the ability to mai<e a living and support their 
families. Va-mont farmers and entrepreneurs looking to earn more income and hire 
additional full-time or seasonal employees will require assistance with business 
planning, marketing, and navigating the myriad of regulations for operating safe 
and le^l businesses. 
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Incentive programs need to be developed to address shortages in certain professions. 
An example is the federal Veterinary Medicine Loan Repayment Prog-am, which offsets 
educational debt up to $25,000 annuallyforveterlnarianswhocommfttopractidng 
for at least three years in defined shortage areas. 

Policies and programs that address heaiffi care (e.g. cooperative health insurance), 
workers' compensation, and guest workers are also important. For example, the H-2A 
Improvenieni Act. co-^nsored by U.S. Senator Leahy and introduceii in September 
2010. would authorize foreigi dairy workers, sheep and goat herders to remain in the 
United States for an initial period of three years, after which they would be allowed to 
petition to become lawful permanent residents. 

See Chapter 4, Section 3. for more information on food system labor and workforce 
development issues in Vermont 

What technical assistance and business planning services are 
needed to strengthen Vermont's food system? 

4.4 Food System Technical Assistance 
and Business Pfanntng 

Technical assistance and busine^ planning services represent an important fiarm of 
infrastructure that supports the development of our food system. These services 
take many forms, from work sessions with consultants, business advisors, and "farm 
teams," to classes, dinics. and workshops. Technical assistance and business planning 
^rvices are provided at all stages of development from beginner farmer programs to 
inrergeneraticnal farm transfer assistance. 

Nearly 25 nonprofit organizations, dozens of staff at various state agencies, and 
private consultants deliver technical and business planning assistance to farmeis 
and food entrepreneurs in Vermont. 3a^ on stakeholder input, this assistance Is 
helping many food system businesses thrive. 

One theme expressed throu^out the F2P proems was that farmers do not think of 
their farms as business^; most entered farming as a lifestyle choice or because it is 
what their family has always done. Fatmers and entreprenajrs have a natural tendency 



toward self-sufficiency that can lead to decision making in a vacuMm or rhe fepling that 
no one understands wfiat they are going tfirough. in recent years, with the growth in 
demand for local and value-added products, more emphasis has been placed on how 
to run a profitable farm or food enterprise and how to earn a livable income. 

The F2P planning process included a daylong work session in which over two dozen 
providers discussed the current state of technical assistance services, identified gaps, 
and discussed ways to meet emerging needs. The following needs vvili become the 
focus of various implementation strategies over the next few years 

Wider availability of and a proactive focus on farm and value-added business 
transition planning because so many farmers and business owners are reaching 
retirement age 

^ Specialized assistance to farmers and entrepreneurs interested in scaling up their 
operations to reach new markets 

4 An agricultural development entity that can work with stra tegic value-added food 
enterprises to secure alternative financing to expand their businesses 

4 Coordination among service providers, and increa.sed professional developmen t 
to keep pace with the changing marketplace and the needs of farmers and 
entrepreneurs 


I Gfcl TING ro 2020 


TfeGhnicarassistafKe and business planning services will be highly 
coordinated. Strategic, and accessible to food system businesses. 
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C in collaboration with tl 
eritly addej more staff specifically to assist agriculture-related businesses 
in the Northeast Kffigdom (NEK). 

See Chapter 4. Section 4, for more information on food qrstem technical assistance 
and business planning issues in Vermont 


Where can food system entrepreneurs turn to fund and 
finance their activities? What models are emei^ing tofund 
and finance the development of Vermont's food system? 



4.5 Financing the Food System 


A wide variety of financing options are available to assist Vermont's start-up, ^owth 
stage, and mature food enterprises to access capital. Despite this mix of financing 
options, weaknesses remain in Vermont's financing system. Financing opportunities for 
food system businesses in Vei’mont are heavily weighted toward coRateralized lending, 
whiciT is limiting for many small-scale or start-up/early stage enterprises that have little 
collateral to speak of or whose ca^^ flow is constrainKl as the business tries to grow. In 
addition, a lack of understanding of more complex deals on the part of many borrowers 
and businesses (often related to equity, convertible debt, and near equity instruments), 
and a lack of intermediaries who can help them understand the language of finanang. 
add expense and time to the financing process. Equity capita! (whereby an investor 
takes an ownership position In a business) is not readi^ accessiWe to rrwst food-related 
enterprises (with the exception of agriculture technology enterprises and value-added 
food manufacturing), nor is It necessarily the right type of capital because of the 
mismatch of expected rate of return, g'owth rates, and margins between business and 


investor. Often, a food enterprise needs equity-like, risk capital to&-ow, theyjust need it 
in smaller amounts and at tower returns than are available to them. 


increasing Access to Capital 

A new pafadlgm of financing the development of our food system is emerging-one 
tfiat recognizes that a start-up farmer has drastically different financing needs than a 


growth company selling value-added meat products, a dairy farmer selling milk ir 
the commodity market, or a distributor of local and regional foods that is expanding its 

service territory. In short, agricultural businesses have different financing needs 
depending on their size, stage of growth, and market outlets. A key developrnenl 
in this paradigm shift is that investors, lenders, foundations, the public sector, and 
philanthropic grant makers are ail increasingly interested in sustainable agriculture as an 
important fundingarea. investment opportunity, or both, K4ernbers of the Slov.^ Money 
Alliance and other vaiues-driven investors are revisiting their expectations on rates 
of return to better fit the cycle of agricultural enterprises. Social and environmental 
returns, and local and community investment opportunities, are now being considered 
as part of a financial investment strategy. 


The burgeoning interest in food system development tfiroughout the country has led 
to a marked increase in philanthropic, state, and federal grant funding for agricul tural 
enterprises. In 2008, a group of private philanthropic funders began to meet and 
explore collaborative grant making irt tlie state. This group, now known as the Vermont 
Rx)d Funders Network, is an informal network of at least 10 foundations that meet at 
least quarterly. The F2P planning process was the Network's first jointly funded project, 

funders collectively made 739 grants totaling $12.1 million be tween 2006 and 2009. 


T riNr. ro^ojo 


fioate 27 Slid 28<jf the F2P Strategic PtanadtSre&s trie merl to increa-se 
the awsrenes^ of df%! acce^ to/undi(ig and f irtanciRg opportunirlei* 
fo I entrej^’cneurs. ahd farmers to further strengthen 

Goaf?.?: Food system^nlrepreneufs and farmers will have greater access 
to the rfght match of capital (grants, loatw, mezzanine debt, equity, loan 
guarantees, teases, and incentives) to meet their financing needs at their 
stage of growth and for their scale of business. 

Coal 2£i: Private foundations, federal funding sources, the Vermont Legislature, 
the governor's administration, and food system investors will 'over age each 
other's available resources to maximizethe implemerration of ins plan. 
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There are clea' opportunities to meet the^ goals, and one of the most effective is to 
proactively connect food entrepreneurs with the appropriate capita! providers who can 
help them grow and sustain their enterprises. This can be done, in part, by centralizing 
hnanctng information and providinga one-step shop that (1) offers expertise to help 
entrepreneurs differentiate among ail the financing programs available to ensure the 
best matcri of capital with enterprise need, (2) assembles financing packages, and 
(3) educates and improves borrower readiness. Improving ag'icultural enterprises 
readiness for capital, in combination with attracting new kinds and models of financing 
(i.e.. Slow Mex'ey, royalty financing) for agricultural enterprises, will facilitate the healthy 
growth of Vermont's food system. 

See Chapter 4. Section 5. for more information on financing Vermont's food system. 


What are the opportunities for on-farm renewable 
energy production? 

Bhiiiesdmrk'itKpatSMtcti.sTeifaivmSKi^^ 



4B Food System Energy issues 

Major productivity gains In America's food system have been made through 
the increased availability and use of non-renewab)e energy sources. Food 
system activities consume a lot of energy, 'from the manufacture and application 
of agricultural inputs, such as fertilizers and irrigation, through crop and livestock 
production, processing, and packaging; distribution ^n^ces, such as shipping and 
cold storage; the running of refrigeration, preparation, and di^osal a^uipment in food 
retailing and foodservice estaWishments; and in home kitchens.” The USOA reports that 
forxl-rdated energy use inaeased from 12.2% of national energy use in 1997 to 14.4% 
in 2002, and wk an estimated 15.7% of use in 2007.- 

About 93% of U.S. energy production Is generated from nonrenewa We energy 
sources, including coal, petroleum, and nuclear energy. Vermont consun^s the 
least energy of any state in the country (154 trillion BTUs in 2008), but ranks 42nd on 
a per capita basis. Petrerfeum (51% of energy consumed in 2008) and nuclear energy 
(33% of ertergy consumed in 2008) are Vermont's majex energy sources, foltowed by 
renewables (16%). and natural gas (6%). 



The amount of money Vermont farmers spent on fuel increased 83% from 
517.8 million in 1997 to $32.6 million in 2007, even though less fuel was 
purchased In 2007. Between 1984 and 2009 Vermont farmers purchased an 
average of 6,074.462 gallons of diesel fuel per year, Data about on-farm electricity and 
thermal energy consumption is not readily available. 


Across the state. Vermonters are stepping up to create a new vision of tlie future 
premised on the rciocalization of food and energy production, A wide variety of 
technical assistance providers, renewable energy businesses, and funding sources 
arehelpingfarmersand other food system ousmesses install renewable energy 

systemsandbecomemoreenergy efficient 'r/007 m ■' — 

(onv^rtinm devolopcrd a 'Farm Enersv H ndbf" ' tliotco '--‘rrz> hvpc a M> i 

arKiwindpoweranddistributedittol,200farni-r ..■....■i ^ i' ' 

withmostofthestate'sdairyfarmstoinstdll' nr^y --d ' ^ ^ a JtiSh t r<A 

offered an agricultural equipment rebate 

andntheftynesofequipment The aLg.C-. - . . — 

for the devetopment of anaerobic digest;.: ! 
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On-farm renewable energy production 
provides an opportunity for farmere to 
reduce input ccsts and greenhouse gas 
emissions while generating energy and 
new revenue. For example, farmers can 
replace petto-diesel with biodiesel made 


— Fck:U5 SfQtip partkqiant ftom the U{^r 
VaMey 


from oilseed crops sucii as sunflowere 
grov;n in Vermont. Animal feed imports 
can also be reduced by feeding the meal 

to livestock left after oil is squeezed from oilseeds. Ei^t dairy farm.s enrolled in Central 
Vermont Public Service's Gai-.ftswer program are generating over 14.000 megawatt 
hours of electricity per year through anaerobic digesters that turn the methane in 
animal manure into energy. Solids left over after anaerobic digestion can also be used 
as animal bedding, cutting down on another input cost. Food system activities off the 
farm can also produce energy: waste vegetable oil from fried foods can be turned into 
biodiesel and food decomposirig at landfills produces methane which 3n be captured 
to generate electricity. 


GETTING TO 2020 


t-dvct'to.m 'j.' r .f. 


Food systementerprisesvjrtllmlnifcmtetheiruseof fossil fudi aqd 
rnaximi2etheir fenew^le energy, dfiaemiyand conservation opporturdties. 


Most, if not all, of the pieces to accomplish this goal are already in place. For example, 
the Farm Energy Handbook could be updated to provide cost ^Imates for every 
rype of on-farm renewable energy and efficiency project and their application on a 
farm, update lists of financing options and technical assistance providers, and conduct 
workshops to explore options with the farm community. 

See Chapter 4, Section 6 for more information on food system energy issues 

in Vermont. 


What is Vermont's regulatory framework for food 

system activities? 



4.7 FoodSwt-.-r 1 or 


TTiestate's regulatory environment needs to be in alignment with the current and 
future state ofVermont's increasingly diverse food system, Tlie existing regulatory 
struaure is an amalgam of federal, state, and local municipal laws and rules. The food 
syflem is governed by a series of federal and state regulations that sometimes offer 
exemptions for small businesses and small farms. Slate agencies and departments 
work with the Governor and the and legislature to create regula tions in which the state 
has discretion separate from federal regulations. Private sector and nongovernmental 
rules also shape food enterprises. For exarnple, some major retailers have cfiosen to 
make the federal government's recommended food safety practices for fresh produce 
mandatory for farms wishing to sell into their stores. Voluntary certification systems 
exist for those producers who seek to differentiate themselves in the marketplace by 
meeting certain standards such as organic, eco-friendly, or humane certified, 


Maintenance of a credible and accountable regulatory structure is essential for the 
continued expansion of food production in Vermon t, Unlike most northeastern states, 
Vennont has continued to support a state-based agricuilture regulatory program rather 
than retying only on federal oversight. This policy has been particularly irnport,antforthe 
maintenance of a slaughter and meat processing infrastructure, the growtfi of on-farm 
dairy processing, and the protection of water quality, State-based regulatory systems 
reflect the substantia! differences in farming practices that exist across the country and 
may most appropriate for acfneving consumer protection without impeding farmers' 
access to the marketplace, in addition, state-based inspectors ar e more accessible 
to Vermontfarmersand can answer questions and work within the collaborative 
framework establisiied between VAAFM and otlier state inspection progiarns. 


Striking a Balance:. Public Safety ?.nd 

Strikinga balance tetween consumers' freedom to choose what tliey want to eat and 
the public trust in the safety and quality of Vermont foods is often a challenge. Many 
farmers expressed a desire to do more on-farm processing of livestock, fruits, and 
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Btfies. and iheir frustration with existing federal and state regulations that seeirr 
to be designed to fit the larger, commercial operattans. F2P researohers also heard 
cofKerns about relaxingreguiations. including public health concerns, the potential 
for consumer bacWash ^inst the entire Vermont brand in the case of a food safety 
problem, and theunfair competition that mi^t result f<x livestock producers and 
meat processors who are following ^tablished food safety relations. One of the 
most commonly discussed topics during F2P stakeholder meetings was regulations 
related to all types of on-farm processing 


GETTING TO 2020 


7 me Mi iti the F2P arhfeiaM 

pwbifc palky antf m ^ ory Ml 

a Vsrmtwil'* fo« i sy«t6m 

G©a«7:..Foodsystem.operatk)r!s wW mahtolfi h^thy water supplies and 
soil, reduce their carbon footprint, and Improve theirover^ environmental 
stewarttehlptodeilveraneterwlronmentalb^iefittothesiate. . i? sfck 

vGoniao-.Regulationsandenforcementcapadtywiliensurefoodsafe^.bie^ 4}# 
scaieappropriate,and allow Vermont food enterprises to increase produdiior^it'^f:- 
and expand their martet oudets. ; . 

A number of objectives and strateges were identified to meet these goats, including 

the following: 

# Building on existing online resources and training sites to aeate a cenfalized 
cicarittghouse of food-related safety r^ulaticris for all ^pects of f(X)d production, 
processing, and value-added produaion 

^ Dc-veioping a fomnai structure for using existing Vermont institutions such as ilVM 
and vrrmont t nv^Srhno! to provide 1^1 advice related to emerging ownership, 
processing and marketing mcxiels 

4 Ensuring that farms and food processors using Vermont-g-own producte have easy 
access to accurate permitting information so they cai mate informed dedsbns 
regarding expansion or diversification of their enterprises. 

See Chapter 4. Section 7. for more infi)rmation on fixxi^tem regulatory i^ues in 

Vermont. 


WhatadditionaHeadershlp, communlcatioe, aorj coordination 
is needed to ensure the success of Vermont's food system? 

4:H b ade,sh '0 r^inn>>.‘ tc ‘‘"■on b m . iirsatioii 
f oo.ib- J on 

Many organizations and institutions have important leadership roles to play, alongside 
Vermont’s food-related enterprises, in ensuring that the F2P Strategic Plan gets 
implemented over the next 10 years. For instance, because the F2P Investment 
Program was created by the Vermont Legislature, state government has an important 
enabling, funding, and regulatory role to play, VAAFM has been deeply engaged in this 
l8-month-tong planning process, and our hope is that the Plan wifi be embraced as the 
Agency's plan and implemented within the confines of the Agency’s staff and funding 
resources. An example of the divergence between the food sector’s importance and 
state support is that General Fund appropriations for the VAAFM equaled only 
0.3% of Vermont's total budget for fiscal year 2011. 

The economic development and planning communities, t.he A geadi':^nf.CQi:r 2 mer.cB. 
.mdConmuiOityDevdoDinmt (ACCD) and and the D&MUm'ill 

ofFdocamn and Henith also have important roles to play In addition, many statewide 
and local organizations, such as tfie Sustainable Agriculture Council, feet a sense of 
ownershipfor the plan and can be helpful in implementing specific strategies. The 
Vermont Agricultural Development Board, the Vermont Food Funders Network. 
federal agencies, and Vermont’s congressional delegation will also be key players in 
implementing the plan. 

Communkatfon. Coorciinatioii. and Collaboratfon 
Given the sheer number of programs, activities, and organizations working to strengthen 
exjr foexJ system, many are understandably confused about roles and responsibilities. 
Because the food system is so large and so o^mplex, communication, 
coordination, andcollaborationamong stakeholders mustevolvetoahlgherlevd. 
This is esp^ciaily true for the community of nonprofit organizations, trade associations, 
state agerKies, and funders diat provide critical teclmical assistance for our food syslern. 
Collectively, our teadersi'iifD capacity needs to develop, and we must a!! be open to new 
voices and mentor young people to becoiTie tfie next generation of food system leaders. 
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Orsgoisig Roie of She f2P investment Program 
V5JF has statutory responsibility for maintaining this strategk; plan and monitoring 
its progress over time. VSJF will continue to work ebssty with the Govemor'soffice, 
VAAFM, ACCD, the Vermont Legislature, Vermont's US. concessional delegation, Lhe 
Agriaiiturai Development Board, xr^ Sustainable Agnculture Council, and stakehdder 
organi 2 :aLions to ensure that the goals, objectives, and sh'ategis included in this plan 
are acfiieved in a cost-effective and efficient manner. A F2P WoiidngGroup will be 
established to review progress and provicte guidance for th^ impiei'i-.cntation of die 
strategic plan, and various task forces will be creataJ as neected to more closely 
monitor the impiemenlalion of priority strategies over the next 10 years. 


GETTING TO 2020 


Coals 3t.32.jnd33addressthene^l»im{»t>yea>mmunkaUon. - 
loordmation. arid collaboration among food system stakeholders and i 

‘ I .1 • Sf it./,. .. 5. t: , f—t.' v.::i rtW-t 

Goai3l: Vennont’s governor, le^lature andstate ^naes wiK continue ' 
to celebrate the farm and food sector and wijl champton It as an econbm'K 
develc^jment driver for the state 

Goal 32: Food sector stakeholders will be well-represented on ail iocat, . % 
regional, and state economic development boards. 

GoM 33- Food system market development needs wiK be strategically 

coordinated. 


Annually evaluating progress and refocusing prictfity strategies for the coming year 
I wit! be a critical part of keeping this strategic plan alive and responsrve to changes 

I in the marketplace. Devetoping a Vermont Food ,Atlas (i.e., a GIS-based website and . 

,5 information portal), similar to th.e Reiiewabie tne-rgy Atlas of VernK-nt. will act as a 

I central access point for food system stakeholders. The Shumiin Administration h^ 

I publicly stated its desire for greater coordinaticxi and communication across agencies 

5 anddepartments.especialiybetweentheVAAFMandACCD. 


See Chapter 4, Section 8. for more information on food system leadership issues in 
Vermont 




Highest-Priority Strategies 


After analyzing existing data sets, published materials, and public feedb^k for 
strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, threats, gaps, barriers, and needs affecting 
Vermont's food system, 'we develc^sed a set of ob^ives and strategies to overcome 
obstacles, realize opportunities, and strer^then Vemiont's food system. These 
strategies acknowledge and support existing programs, projects, and initiatives 
because so much innovative, hi^-impact work is already happening that should be 
continued and coordinated- The strategies also seek to advance new ideas that have 
a liigh likelihood of strengthening Vermont's food system over the tong haul. 

The following table lists the highest-priority strategies that should be advanced 
over the next ten years. Financing these strategies will come from a combination 
of private sector, public sector (state and federal), and foundation sources. 
Determination of costs associated with each priority strategy is currently 
underway. Although many more strategies are outlined throughout Chapter 3 and 
4, we believe these arc the highest leverage strat^ies, which, if implemented, would 
nave the potential to create the greater ripple effea throughout the food system. 
Some strategies can be implemented at the same time, whereas others wll need to be 
sequerjced. And some may never come to pass if the ri^t market conditions do not 
einerge (e.g., sufficient demand for lightiy proces^d ve^tables). It is important to note 
that these strategies are not prioritized within the table: 

VSJF's market development approach was used to organize these objectives and 
strategies. This approach operates from the premise that there is no "invisible harxl’ 
guiidtng m.arkets. but rather, consumers, governments, businesses, nonprofits, farmers, 
and others contmuoushy make and sha[^ markets. These ten market devetopment , 
needs are imfxjrtant for the success of individual businesses and fo.r the development 
of the fcxxi system as a whole. 


Market Development Needs 

« Research (e,g., new data, mapping, market research, and new (Dfoduct researcii] 

— Natural Resource. Pliysical Infrastructure, and Techttology (eg , land use 
and land access issues, developing new equipment, building needs, energy needs) 

— ~«ss Sales and Distribution (e.g„ matching supply and demand, working with supermarkets 
to adjust business models to wori< with smaller giowers) 

•—HSfii Marketing and Public Outreach (e,g„ need for consumer food literacy and education 
and building consume awarer^ess) 

— «K Technical Assistance and Business Planning (e,g„ producer alignment with 
processor and wholesale’ s(>edficaiions, Gtxxi Agricultural Pracitices, Hazard Analysis 
& Critical Conti’d Points, trainings, mentoring, and financial rnanageiTtent) 

•»— fei Financing (e.g., for. specific types of businesses and stages of develapment:) 

•»*-« Network Development (e,g„ support for existing networks and trade associations or 
the creation of new ones) 

e—HK Education (e.g.. food system ed’ucation at elementary sch.ools, tech, centers, and 
institutions of higliei education) 

«>—«■- Workforce Development (e.g., need for skilled labc, health care and workers comp 
needs, needs of H vA^iest workers) 

Regulation and Public Policy (e.g,, new regulations or state and federal policies). 
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Economic Impact of increased Production and 

Consumption of Local Food 


With the help of Nic Rockier (Kavet. Rod<l0-3nci Associates), we conducted an 
economic impact assessment of our current food system and estimated the direct 
and. indirect economic impacts of a 5% increase in feimingand food manufacturing 
in Vermont.*^-^ Specifically, we estimated the expected changes in empfoyment, gross 
domestic product, and personal income from such growth.'^ 

Based on recent economic census data (adjusted to 2010 dollars**’), Vermont’s major 
agricultural and food product output totaled $2.7 billion in 2007.^*^ Therefore, 
the direct impact of a 5% increase equals $135 million in annual output. When the 
multiplier effect is considered.total output would Hicrease an average of $177 

million per year from 2011 to 2020, 

A 5% increase in production would boost total food sector employment by an 
average of 1,500 Jobs over the 10-year period, with the g’eatest concentration 
being in farming, forestry, fishing, and related activities (which include agricultural 
services).**** Other industries that would experience substantial growth include 
constructbn and manufacturing, 

A 5 % increase in food production (and related output) would generate an 
average annual increase in the gross domestic product of $88 million per yean 

As a result, personal income would Increase by an average of $110 million per i^ar.**- This 
repre^^nts income from wages for the new jobs created and business income from . 
the expanded food system activity. Real disposable income <i.e, income after taxes and 
social insurance contributions) would rise by an average of $80 million per year. 

So how can Vermonters help achieve this 5% increase in overall food system 
production? According to the U.S. Census Bureaus 2009 Consumer Experiditure 
Survey (CEX). families earning between $50,000 and $70,000 per year spent on 
average $6,420 for food ($3,755 for fcx3d eaten at home and $2,666 for foc<J eaten 


away from home). We assume that, on average, Vermont families spend 5 % of their 

food budget on Vermont food products. Therefore, if a Vermont family were to 
double its local purchases, it would mean increasing purchases of local goods 
from $321 to $642 per year (this does not mean adding $321 to the total spent, Just 
substituting $321 for imported food witii $321 for local goods). Because the average 
household in the CEX survey had 2.7 people, the cost of the shift to purchasing 
more local food would be about $9.92 per person per month. In some cases, 
the shift to local food may cost more. But even if we assume that local food costs 10% 
more, the total cost of food would increase by one half of one percent. 


[ Dtiployment impact of S% Increase in Food Productton 20 i<j'2O,£0 I 

Industry 

# of new jobs 

Fryestry Rshing, RelatedActwitiss (.ndudes Ag Ss'vjces) 




Constabtion 


Covernment 


Manufacturing 


Retail fraac 


Wholesaie Trade 




Accommodatioi \ and food Servi< n-? 



:-J 

Another’* 


Total Employment Change (Jobs) 

1.502 
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Testimony for the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry 
March 7, 2012 

2012 Farm Bill Nutrition Programs Must Be Protected and Strengthened to Prevent Hunger and 
Provide Access to Healthy, Local Foods 

Hunger is a serious problem in the United States and in Vermont. When a.sked by Gallup, “Have there 
been times in the last twelve months when you did not have enough money to buy food that you or your 
family needed?” almost 20% answered yes in the second half of 201 1 (15% in Vermont). Hunger Free 
Vermont works to end the injustice of hunger and malnutrition for all Vermonters through our education 
and advocacy efforts, primarily on behalf of the federal nutrition programs that feed Vermonters young 
and old nutritious foods every day. 1 in 7 Vermonters are currently considered food insecure, including 
1 in 5 of our children. Food insecurity is associated with some of the most costly health problems in the 
US, including diabetes, heart diseases, depression and obesity. In addition, those who are hungry are 
often forced to choose food over medication, postpone preventive or needed medical care, or forgo the 
foods needed for special medical diets, which only exacerbates disease and compromises health. 

In the words of Vermonters: 

“There have definitely been days when 1 have not eaten so that my kids can have the milk or the bread. 
As sad as it sounds, it's true. " 

“At the end of the month, that's when you have to use what you have. If you have to give them mac and 
cheese orRamen noodles for the next three days then that's what has to be done. " 

“I always skip meals. I pretty much do from the first of the month It 's been a long time since I've had 
three meals a day because I want to make sure my son eats. ” 

“Bills and rent are so high. You need a place to live so you have to pay rent before you can buy food. ” 

The 2012 Farm Bill provides an important opportunity to make real progress on ending hunger across 
America and improving our nation’s health. The great recession has shown how vital the nutrition 
safety net is for Americans in difficult times. Despite extremely high unemployment and increases in 
poverty, hunger has not risen to the same extent. The nutrition programs within the Farm Bill have 
helped keep food on the table in tough times. It is critical that these programs be both protected and 
strengthened to ensure that every American has access to the nutritious food they need to grow, learn, 
and thrive as a productive member of society. In addition to ending hunger, the Farm Bill nutrition 
programs have long-term economic and social importance. By investing in nutrition now, we can 
decrease costs in both health care, and education far into the future. 

The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) is the nation’s first line of defense against 
hunger, the cornerstone of the nutrition safety net. More than 46 million Americans, including 96,000 
Vermonters are currently enrolled. For four decades SNAP has enjoyed strong bipartisan .support and 
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has helped ensure the poorest and hungriest people in our nation can put food on the table. SNAP has 
extraordinary strengths: 

• It is proven to decrease hunger and food insecurity and improve health outcomes by providing 
targeted benefits to very low-income people to specifically purchase food for their households. 

• SNAP responds quickly to economic downturns and natural disasters making it one of the most 
effective safety net programs during the recent recession and hurricanes, providing families with 
a stable source of food even as jobs were lost or homes were flooded. 

• SNAP benefits are targeted to those most in need, with 90% of benefits going to hou.seholds with 
incomes less than 100% of the poverty line, and 84% of benefits going to households including 
children, elders and people with disabilities. 

• SNAP’s accuracy rate of over 96% is at an all-time high and much higher than many other 
federal benefit programs. Errors are at an all-time low. The vast majority of retailers and 
participants play by the rules and are grateful for the benefits of the program. 

• SNAP benefits are so needed by families that they are spent quickly, thereby stimulating the 
economy. For every SNAP dollar spent, about $1,70 to $1.80 is generated in economic activity. 

SNAP is one of the most effective national programs, but it has yet to achieve its full potential due to 
federal laws and rules that create gaps in access, provide inadequate benefits and impose unnecessary 
administrative burdens. 

Hunger Free Vermont urges Congress to strengthen and support SNAP by opposing proposals to cap 
or reduce funding, restrict eligibility or reduce benefits. Instead, we urge Congress to increase 
benefits to adequate levels to ensure that families have the resources they need to purchase a 
nutritionally adequate diet. 

The Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) provides approximately 30% of the food the 
Vermont Foodbank {25% nationally through Feeding America foodbanks) distributes to about 85 food 
shelves and meal sites across the state. As the recession has deepened, food shelves in Vermont have 
seen a significant increase in demand (30-35% over 3 years) and struggle to serve every Vermonter in 
need of short-term hunger relief. Food shelves rely heavily on volunteers and donations and count on 
the nutritious TEFAP foods to sustain their operations. Food shelves combine TEFAP with private 
donations to maximize TEFAP benefits beyond the budgeted amount for the program, thus exemplifying 
a model of public-private partnership. 

TEFAP also has a strong impact on the farm economy. Producers of commodities provided as bonus 
TEFAP receive an estimated 85 cents per doUar of federal expenditure. By contrast, only about 16 cents 
of every retail food dollar goes back to the farmer. TEFAP purchases declined in FY201 1 by 30% due 
to declines in funding and strong agricultural markets and are expected to continue to decline. However, 
need has not decreased and food shelves struggle to meet that need. 
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Hunger Free Vermont urges Congress to protect and strengthen TEFAP by making mandatory 
funding for TEFAP foods more responsive to changes in need by providing a trigger that ties funding 
to unemployment levels. 

The Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) provides a nutritious box of foods to 
approximately 3,800 senior households in Vermont (about 600,000 low-income people in 39 states total) 
distributed once a month by the Vermont Foodbank. CSFP is an effective use of federal dollars; while 
the cost to purchase commodities for the pack of food is about $20 per month, the average retail value of 
the foods in the package is $50, Designed to supplement the diets of low-income seniors (and some 
children), CSFP helps to combat poor health conditions among food insecure seniors, and the food 
package components are strictly controlled to provide essential nutrients. At the same time, the 
administration of the program is challenging and costly. 

Hunger Free Vermont urges Congress to maintain adequate funding for CSFP and transition to a 
seniors-only program to reduce administrative complexity, 

USDA Foods provides commodities for school meal programs across the country. Approximately 15% 
of school meals in Vermont come from USDA Foods, helping to ensure the success of school meal 
programs as a critical component of a quality and cost effective program. The USDA has estimated that 
fully implementing the new nutrition regulations mandated by the Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act of 
2010 will cost school food service authorities an additional $0.27 per breakfast and an additional $0.08 
per lunch, for a total of $0,35 additional cost per student per day, offset by only an additional $0.06 in 
reimbursement for lunch. 

Hunger Free Vermont urges Congress to create an entitlement for commodity foods through the 
School Breakfast Program to ensure that schools are able to continue operating this program while 
implementing the new USDA nutritional standards mandated by the Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act 
of 2010. 

Many food-insecure children in Vermont are going hungry during the summer months because schools 
and organizations in Vermont find it financially difficult to run summer food programs, and once the 
new nutritional requirements of the Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act of 2010 are applied to summer food 
programs, the financial challenges will increase. 

Hunger Free Vermont urges Congress to increase the amount of commodities included in the 
reimbursement formula for the Summer Food Service Program to ensure that summer food providers 
are able to implement the new USDA nutritional standards mandated by the Healthy Hunger Free 
Kids Act of 2010. 


Access to Healthy, Local Foods 

The 2012 Farm Bill is also an opportunity to ensure that more local, healthy foods produced by 
America’s farmers are acce,ssible to people at all income levels, which will simultaneously provide 
added income for farmers and better nutrition for low-income populations, maximizing benefits for the 
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good of everyone. With these duel goals in mind, Hunger Free Vermont urges Congress to do the 
following through the Farm Bill; 

• Allow SNAP participants the option to apply their SNAP food benefit toward the upfront cost 
to purchase a CSA farm share. Interest in CSAs among low-income Vermonters is growing, 
but the process cuixently allowed is cumbersome and difficult for both the farm and the SNAP 
participant. 

• Provide monetary incentives for purchasing fresh foods from farmers ’ markets and grocery 
stores. Research shows that when provided with more money for food, participants are more 
likely to buy fresh foods they otherwise wouldn’t be able to afford. In the 2010 Vermont 
farmers’ market season, 87% of EBT customers surveyed said that the amount of fruits and 
vegetables they were able to purchase at the fiirmers’ markets made a big difference in their 
families’ diets. 

• Provide sustainable funding and operational flexibility for farmers’ markets and farms that 
accept SNAP benefits as authorized retailers. Currently, it is both costly and administratively 
burdensome for small farmers’ markets and farm stands that do not have significant sales to 
financially maintain wireless EBT machines without grant funding. More sustained USDA 
funding would increase the likelihood of markets continuing to accept benefits over time. More 
flexibility, such as allowing small farms to share machines among farm stands, would also 
encourage more farms to participate as authorized SNAP retailers. 

• Increase the opportunities to incorporate fresh local foods into TEFAP and CSFP through a 
cash-in-lieu of commodities option or a voucher program. 

• Current USDA bidding and certification rules prohibit smaller farms (most all farms in Vermont) 
from participating in the USDA Foods and DoD Fresh programs, directly contradicting the 
support by USDA for farm-to-school initiatives in the Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act of 2010. In 
addition, should the Good Agricultural Practices (GAP) certification be required of farms selling 
to schools, the cost would be prohibitive for small farms with few employees. Allow states and 
schools the flexibility to create ways to bring more local food into the USDA Foods program 
through the following: 

o Open the USDA Foods program bidding process to small farms by: 

• Eliminating the farm size minimums. 

• Allowing states to indicate small size and regional preferences. 

• Waiving GAP certification for small farms with few employees. 

• Permitting states to replace GAP certification with an alternative inspection 
system that continues to ensure food safety. 

o Provide a voucher or cash in lieu option for schools, for the purchase of local food only, 
for the DoD Fresh portion of their USDA Foods Program allotment. 

Testimony prepared by Angela Smith-Dieng, dSquaresVT Advocacy Manager at Hunger Free Vermont. 
802-865-0255, asmith-diene@huneerfreevt.orf> 
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Detroit Eastern Market is one of the oldest and largest public markets in the United States, 


Since 1891, Eastern Market has been the region's preeminent center for food processing, 
distributing, and retailing - functions of the public market itself and the cluster of food businesses 
near the market. However, over the last sixty years, as food systems have grown in scale and as 
larger food businesses have built their own supply chains. Eastern Markef s market share has 
diminished. 


Surging interest In local food and the deepening desire to build a more sustainable, viable, and 
equitable food system provide a rich opportunity to re-build the market. 

Healthy and metropolitan are key objectives in our vision for Eastern Market. 


Eastern Market can help improve the health of southeast Michigan residents by helping re-connect 
them with diets richer in Michigan grown fruits and vegetables and by catalyzing food sector 
development to build a healthier economy. 


Metropolitan is central to our work because that is the scale to focus on in developing a 
comprehensive regional food system. Eastern Market is a regional entity serving as a hub for urban, 
suburban, and rural parts of southeast Michigan. 
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While Eastern Market goes back to 1891, Eastern Market Corporation (EMC), the non-profit 
responsible for overseeing the market is a recent invention. 

In 2006, EMC entered a Promotion & Management Agreement with the City of Detroit accepting 
market management responsibilities from the City's Recreation Department. 


EMC Is governed by a 21 member Board of Directors that represent three key stakeholder groups 
relevant to Eastern Market; 

Vendors and Merchants: those that grow and/or sell products at the market or in the market 
district. 

City of Detroit: the municipality that owns the market's assets and represents the residents who 
buy products at the market. 

Greater community: those who work for a more vibrant local food system and who have 
special interest, talents, or resources that can help build a stronger market. 


Healthy Metropolitan Food Hub 
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Eastern Market Corporation has four key tasks: 

Manage market operations 

EMC manages the day-to-day affairs of the market Recruiting new tenants, improving the 
performance of existing tenants, developing and enforcing standard operating procedures, 
providing a ciean and safe environment, and attracting new customers through a wide 
variety of marketing and programming are just some of the operational activities. 

Rebuild the market campus 

Design, raise funds, and construct important infrastructure and facilities to enhance the 
market. 

v' Revitalize the Eastern Market District 

EMC serves as the official business district development organization for the Eastern Market 
District that stretches from 175 to St. Aubin and from Gratiot to Mack Avenues. 

Leverage assets to build a healthy metropolitan food system 

EMC works collaboratively with many other organizations seeking to build a more robust 
regional food system such as MSU, Detroit Public Schools, MDARD, and the Fair Food 
Network. 


Healthy Metropolitan Food Hub 
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Eastern Market is not one market but a collection of different markets. 

The Year-Round Saturday Regional Market is a proud Detroit tradition. A warm Saturday 
Morning at Eastern Market is one of the most authentic urban experiences in North America 
attracting as many as 40,000 people. 

The Seasonal Wholesale Market persists because there are growers and buyers that have 
become extinct in other metro areas. 

• Michigan growers producing a wide variety of crops - the state's great agricultural 
diversity is on display five mornings a week from June through November. 

• Buyers from the deep bench of locally owned grocery stores. Detroit's food desert 
image obscures the fact that metro Detroit has the best collection of independent 
grocers in the nation. 

The Seasonal Tuesday Neighborhood Market is a more intimately scaled market held in Shed 2 
from July through October, it debuted In 2011. 

A Year Round Sunday Merchandise Market will launch In 2013. intended to complement rather 
than duplicate the Saturday Market. It will feature Michigan-made arts and crafts, antiques, 
collectibles, and flea market items and a variety of exhibitions, events, and a bit of food. 

v' Special Events are held at Eastern Market throughout the year and provide income stream to 
help offset market operating expenses and strengthen the market's role as a gathering place. 
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Heaithy Metropolitan Food Hubs: Integrate Food System Components 


Whether local or global all food systems have a series of parts that moves food from farm to table. 


Since 1891, Eastern Market has been processing, distributing, and retailing food. Our focus at EMC 
Is on those three food system components and re-building local/regional capacity that has been 
reduced as food systems became larger in scale. 


EMC works with a wide-variety of community partners on other food system components including 
production, consumer nutrition education, grower training, and conversion of waste into soil 
nutrients. 


The Eastern Market District offers a unique opportunity for agri-tourism and eco-tourism because 
innovative projects associated with the entire system components can by viewed in close 
proximity. 


Healthy Metropolitan Food Hub 
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The Community Gardening Movement in Detroit is profound. 


In 2004 there were 200 community gardens in Detroit. Last year there were over 1500. More 
amazing is the high retention rate - those that start gardens keep gardening. 


The Garden Resource Collaborative (6RC) comprised of the Greening of Detroit, MSU Extension, 
and the Earthwork's Urban Farm of the Capuchin Soup Kitchen provide one of the best garden 
training programs in the country. Earthwork's has received support from the USDA from a 
Community Food Project grant to further their work. 


For one low fee, the GRC provides community gardeners with training, soil testing, seeds and 
transplants, tools, and the ability to participate in a seller's co-op to sell excess production at 
Eastern Market, other neighborhood markets around the City of Detroit, and to select restaurants. 
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Grown in Detroit is the brand under which 80 of the largest community gardens in Detroit sell their 
crops. 

The Grown in Detroit stand at Eastern Market has become one of our most popular. Thus far two 
growers have graduated from the cooperative and have their own businesses operating stands at 
Eastern Market. 


To graduate more growers into full-time farmers, the Greening of Detroit is building a Market 
Garden in the heart of the Eastern Market District. 
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The Detroit Market Garden is a 3 acre site at Wilkins and the Dequindre Cut. 


Currently under construction, it will be both a growing laboratory and a business Incubator where 
specialty crop growing plans and business plans will be merged in close proximity to the processing, 
distribution, and retailing businesses of the Eastern Market District. 


The Detroit Market Garden will help validate that small scale specialty crop production can support 
1, 1.5. or 2 FTE jobs and provide a training ground for advanced community gardeners to become 
farmers. 

Building a wide range of tools to support the development of farmers is an on-going task. EMC and 
Greening of Detroit are partnering with Charter One to provide a micro-grant program to help small 
farmers establish sustainable businesses. 
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Immediately east of the Detroit Market Garden the density of the built environment diminishes 
rapidly. 



Creation of a Market Garden Subdivision will repurpose 25*30 acres of largely vacant land as 
farmsteads to incrementally expand production of the specialty crop market. 


This pattern of land use provides a highly implementable method of right sizing the City of Detroit 
No residents will be displaced and ail salvageable buildings will be re-used. 


Whether this subdivision is a mid-term or long-term solution depends upon the trajectory of local 
food district growth and the health of the overall economy. 

if higher and better uses emerge, urban farmsteaders can leverage increasing land values to cash 
out, relocate, and expand operations -- following the pattern of success several generations of 
Eastern Market farm families have enjoyed. 

In the meantime, the neighborhood gradually improves and fewer services are required from the 
City of Detroit. 
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Hydroponic / Aquaculture Demonstration Project 

Smaller scale specialty crop production is only one form of a more diversified approach to food 
production that needs to be piloted in urban areas. 

Repurposing vacant and abandoned commercial buildings with vertical growing systems is an 
emerging Industry where Detroit can be a global leader. 


MSU's high level conceptual and analytic approach, evidenced by its international leadership of the 
Metro Ag project initiated by the Dutch government, helps inform and is informed by the more on- 
the-ground piloting and experimentation conducted in the Eastern Market District. 

The above building, located across the street from the Detroit Market Garden could provide a 
captivating storyline for urban food production set in the context of a fuliy integrated ioca! food 
district. 
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The five-block campus of Eastern Market sits within the square mile Eastern Market District 


Most cities had a local food district like Eastern Market but as real estate became more valuable for 
bars, boutiques, and lofts small scale food operations lost ground to global competitors. 


A large hybrid public market with both wholesale and retail operations and a cluster of eighty food 
related businesses gives Detroit the building blocks to create a dynamic food hub faster than many 
other cities which are scrambling to replicate these components. 

Carefully leveraging this historic asset with a sound strategy to guide future development and 
support form the State of Michigan, can provide an emphatic boost to Detroit's economy. 
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At Its heart, Eastern Market is an entrepreneurial vortex. 

More than 300 vendors and merchants populate the market and the market district. EMC has 
worked hard to increase the diversity of food businesses. 


Four years ago there were no specialty food vendors while today there are anywhere from 30 to 60 
such vendors depending upon the season. For them. Eastern Market is a great place to test 
product. For a $75 daily stall rental, a budding food business can test market their product with up 
to 40,000 customers, 


Ramping up the incubation of food processing is the shortest route to new food sector 
employment. At the macro level Michigan is in the top tier in terms of crop diversity with 151 crops 
grown commercially but in the middle of the pack with regards to food processing employment 
{currently ranked #22). 


Recent success in growing new food businesses is evident from the success of those with a few 
years of experience such as McClure's Pickles. This nationally acclaimed brand is expanding, adding 
employees, and moving from Troy to Detroit. Equally important there is a group of 40 fledgling 
food businesses that are still below the radar - working out of their kitchens poised to grow as 
reasonably priced licensed kitchens become available. 
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Eastern Market is a place where city, suburb, and rural communities interact, in an area starved for 
regional conviviailty this convening function of the market should not be underestimated. 


People of all ages, occupations, and backgrounds assemble each Saturday and generally leave 
feeling better than when they came. 


Public markets are places that can be utilized to help build an identity for regional food sheds. In 
2011 with support from MEDC, EMC staged a public art competition with 20 markets throughout 
southeastern Michigan. 


Along with the Michigan Apple Committee, EMC delivered 4' high fiberglass apples to 20 local 
markets who collaborated with local artists converting the plain apples into public art that was 
displayed at the local market before making their way to Eastern Market where an entire "orchard' 
was exhibited. 


A harvest season celebration culminated with an auction of the apples generating marketing funds 
for the participating markets, 
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EMC has led the major rebuilding of two of the markets five lai^e sales pavilions. Sheds 2 and 3 
have been renovated and Shed 5 Is currently under re-construction. 

By the time Shed 5 is completed in late 2012 more than $15 million will have been Invested in 
Eastern Market since EMC took responsibility for market operations. 


Those that have invested more than $1 million include the City of Detroit, the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation, the Kresge Foundation, and the Ford Foundation. 
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The transformation of market properties has been dramatic. 


Like many older business districts, there was substantial talk about "fixing" the market over the last 
twenty years, in turning the talk to action, EMC has increased the enthusiasm of Eastern Market 
stakeholders and the general public. 


Steady incremental progress is improving market performance. However, key funding and 
leadership can greatly accelerate the pace of transformation. 
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The program for Shed 5 has three key components. It has been and will remain the home of 
Eastern Market's plant and flower business. That is a key market sector, especially in the spring, 
that gives Eastern Market and its growers a competitive advantage. 


Strong spring plant and flower sales helps cash flow food crops and provides for a more diversified 
sales portfolio for local growers. 


Shed 5's outdoor plaza will be expanded to accommodate more non-food vendors selling Michigan 
made arts and crafts. This Artisan Village was added to the market In 2010 and has grown to 
include 30 vendors. This project will allow Artisan Village to grow to 50 vendors. 


A shared-use Community Kitchen is a key strategic piece that will be added as part of Shed 5 
renovations. This kitchen will allow EMC to increase its incubation of speciaity food vendors, its 
education and nutrition engagement efforts to improve kitchen literacy, and use of the market for 
special events. 
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The Community Kitchen project will allow Eastern Market to provide licensed facilities to emerging 
niche food processors at affordable prices. As with any incubation program facilities are only a 
small part of creating a thriving entrepreneurial culture. Providing essentia! business development 
mentoring and creating a rich peer-to-peer network are also critical. 

The Michigan State University Product Center has domiciled an Innovation Counselor on the 
Eastern Market campus to increase the availability of services. EMC is also partnering with Tech 
Town to tie into their small business development resources. 

Improving access to market provided by the Eastern Market retail and wholesale markets, access to 
low cost production space by providing the Community Kitchen , access to essential information by 
having experts on hand, and access to capital by having dedicated food venture funds will allow us 
to increase the rate of food business formation at Eastern Market. 


On market days most food ventures will be busy selling their products leaving the Community 
Kitchen available to be used as a teaching kitchen to provide health and nutrition programming to 
market customers. 


Working with MSU Extension and area health care providers, EMC plans to book a slate of offerings 
for specific food and diet related health issues such as diabetes, hypertension, and obesity, and 
hypertension. 
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In the 1960's, the Federal Highway Administration inserted a six-lane freeway between the produce 
and meat departments at Eastern Market. 

The narrow pedestrian bridge that connects the two and the current configurab'on of sidewalks 
greatly discourages pedestrian movement between the Eastern Market Campus and the great 
butcher shop on the other side. 

EMC has developed a two-pronged strategy to improve connections. Streetscape, sidewalk work/ 
and way finding signage in the short tern will improve flow while down the road a new, wider 
pedestrian bridge will convert what is now an Eastern Market District chokepoint into a district 
focal point. 
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Connecting Shed 2 with the Gratiot Central Market will be achieved in two steps. 


First, the parking lot south of Shed 2 will be renovated to improve pedestrian safety and vehicular 
access. A promenade through the center of the parking lot will be wide enough to accommodate 
street vendors so that the density of street vendors on the existing pedestrian bridge can be 
reduced to improve the pedestrian experience. 


More thoughtful integration of street vendors will help make the journey between Shed 2 and 
Gratiot Central more enjoyable helping to reduce the perceived distance between the produce and 
meat departments. 


Ultimately, a new pedestrian bridge is planned with vendor stalls built into a wider bridge to 
provide another outdoor gathering place in the Eastern Market District. 
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Gratiot Central Market is the name of the market on the south side of the freeway. It is a six-day a 
week operation featuring an outstanding selection of meat and a very weak selection of fruits and 
vegetables. 

The current owners of Gratiot Central Market are keen on retiring and EMC seeks to purchase the 
market and enhance it to become Shed 1: Healthy Market Hall. 


Improvements to the meat aisle will be minimal - it's a place that already does an incredible 
amount of business. The other aisle is less successful. Its green grocer’s quality rivals that of some 
of Detroit's worst corner stores and there are several vacant spaces. 


Working with health care partners, EMC will integrate a nutrition clinic into Shed 1. MSU Extension, 
Henry Ford Health Systems, and Detroit Medical Center have all expressed interest in this project as 
have several national foundations and DH5. 


Working with several workforce development agencies we will develop a model green grocer 
program to convert the now pathetic grocer into a model green grocer with a bountiful selection of 
locally grown fruits and vegetables. 


Following the lead of nine other states, we will also develop a 2,500 square foot WiC only store to 
help improve health outcome for moms and their kids. 
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The goal of the Shed 1 Healthy Market Hall is not to discourage meat sales, but rather to take a 
butcher shop and convert it into a more full service grocer. Inspired by markets in Barcelona, it is 
clear minimal processing and creative marketing can be implemented to increase fruit and 
vegetable consumption. 


To fight obesity, hypertension, and diabetes it is critical to improve access to fresh food in under 
served areas. Eastern Market is working at the market, throughout the market district, and all over 
Detroit to improve food access. 


The Healthy Market Hail project helps reunite the market district and provides a forum for an 
engaged community discussion about the importance of food choices on health outcomes. 
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As an entrepreneurial hot spot, EMC also seeks to better engage the street vendors and help them 
develop their small businesses, The building next to Gratiot Central Market has already been 
acquired to provide an indoor merchandise market hall that can operate six days per week and 
provide selling space on inclement market days. 


The Gratiot Corridor is already a creative class outpost. While maintaining the food centric nature 
of the market district is important, the Gratiot Corridor has attracted four new visual and 
performing arts venues in the past few months. 

Eastern Market features three distinct entrepreneurial clusters. The interaction between food, arts 
and new media, and street vendors provides for interesting collaboration and cross-breeding. 


EMC has been building coalitions to develop food sector job training programs, a number of entry 
level commissary job opportunities, a youth food entrepreneur program, and a job readiness 
program. 
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A dedicated Growers Terminal is a critically needed facility for the wholesale market to sustain 
itself. 

Since 1891 Eastern Market has hosted a wholesale market without the benefit of docks or 
refrigeration. While the lack of docks Is an inconvenience, the lack of refrigerated environments . 
makes it difficult for growers to comply with food safety regulations and meet the requirements of 
their customers. 
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In addition to securing a better bricks and mortar home for the wholesale market EMC is also 
working to develop a virtual wholesale market in collaboration with an Ann Arbor software 
development firm. 


The Local Orbit - Eastern Market site goes live in March 2012 and is aimed at making it easier for 
smaller producers and specialty processors to sell into the wholesale market. 

As the number of small growers increases, EMC believes it is imperative that new markets be 
developed so that new growers can be sustained if direct sales cannot absorb all the products 
coming to market. 


EMC's role of working to develop new market channels and incubating new specialty food 
processors works hand in glove with both community-based and land grant based programs to 
expand food production. 
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Commissary facilities are needed to allow budding food businesses to exploit several emerging 
markets. 


Mobile food trucks have enjoyed robust growth nationally and they provide a more viable 
alternative to Detroit entrepreneurs seeking to open neighborhood restaurants. With the future of 
many neighborhoods uncertain and with a lack of obviously good retail sites, mobile units are a low 
barrier to entry which allows food entrepreneurs to try sites before settling into bricks and mortar 
locations 

Currently, the closest commissary to service mobile food operations in Detroit is in Madison 
Heights, requiring food cart or truck operators to travel two hours per day between their 
commissary and Detroit sites. 

The City of Detroit's current fire vehicle maintenance building is perfectly located for conversion to 
a complex of commissary kitchens. 
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Another use of commissary kitchens is to fulfill institutional needs for healthier meals. 

EMC is working with Detroit Public School Office of Food Services to change 30% of student meals 
replacing highly processed food with locally grown or minimally processed foods. 


With few employees left in school kitchens to cook, there is a huge job opportunity to do that work 
at a centra! commissary. 

likewise, a local senior meals provider purchases 4,100 meals per day from a commissary in 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

This importation of nearly 1.5 million meals annually is a travesty that highlights the opportunities 
that are uncovered from the systematic re-localizing of food systems. 
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Michigan Department of Agriculture and Rural Development (DARD), Michigan Economic 
Development Corporation (MEDC), Detroit Economic Development Corporation (DEGC), and EMC 
have joined forces to build a Detroit Ag & Food Network to build better communication between 
local food companies and those agencies and non-profits trying to grow the food sector. 


Several success stories have already occurred by creating this forum. Not surprisingly, improved 
peer to peer communication has led to local business firms working together to grow markets and/ 
or reduce costs. 


Another key hub function is to provide for the exchange of ideas and the connection of previously 
unconnected food system participants. 
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Taken together. Eastern Market's capital needs for facilities and infrastructure exceeds $90 million. 
While a substantial number Eastern Market is well on its way. EMC has already invested $12 million 
and is close to securing an additional $5 million. 


With strategic USDA support Eastern Market can become a pilot for a market-driven 
comprehensive healthy food hub and move food system development in the region from arithmetic 
to geometric growth rates. 
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Even with $90 million invested, Eastern Market is not the only solution to food access issues in 
Detroit 

Over the past three years, EMC has been working with many community partners to develop 
alternative distribution programs such as food box programs, neighborhood farmers markets, and 
farm stands. 

Utilizing funding from a 2010 USDA Farmer's Market Promotion Program grant, EMC has increased 
efforts to build a network of neighborhood markets. Joint marketing and promotion of five different 
markets has improved the sustainability of each of the participating markets. 

Essentially, we have been taking Easter Market to those who cannot get to Eastern Market. We 
look forward to work with Project for Public Spaces in 2012 to build an analytic tool to help 
evaluate what sites are most likely to succeed as a neighborhood farmers market or farm stand. 

Also, connecting these operations to new commissary facilities can foster the growth of specialty 
food processors to compliment the distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables while adding jobs to 
the local economy. 
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EMC has also been a leader in promoting the use of the Bridge Card at farmers markets and in 
piloting the use of food vouchers to augment SNAP benefits and promote locally grown crops. 

Since it began accepting SNAP benefits in 2007 and the use of Fair Food Network's Double Up Food 
Bucks vouchers in 2009, Eastern Market will soon pass the $1 million threshold of benefits 
redeemed and payouts to area famers. 


EMC represents 2 % of total SNAP redeemed at farmers' markets in the United States and 37% of 
SNAP redemptions at farmers' markets in Michigan. Our program growth was made possible by a 
USDA Farmers' Market Promotion Grant in 2007. 


Alternative food programs that promote healthy food choices improve the diets of lower income 
families, increase the income of family farmers, and lower health care costs. This win-win-win 
solution is essential in an era of public austerity. 


Eastern Market Corporation 



Converting 20% of our food system from global to regional would yield big economic results. 

Researcher Michael Shuman estimates that nearly 5,000 jobs, $20 million in new state and local tax 
receipts, and $125 million in new household income would be created if that shift to local 
production occurred. 

Economic development officials are skeptical - how do emerging small scale producers stand a 
chance competing with larger, more efficient producers and processors? 

Strangely, the answer comes from the world of beer. 


Healthy Metropolitan Food Hub 
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The only growing part of the American beer industry since 2008 has been the craft beer sector. 


While slowly increasing its market share the number of craft breweries has increased dramatically 
demonstrating that, despite fierce competition from huge commodity brewers specialty product 
can survive and flourish. 


In the mid 1980's the number of breweries reached record lows (less than 60). By 2008 the number 
of US breweries exceeded the number of breweries when the Federal government enacted 
prohibition taw (1500) and by 2012, their were 1915 breweries - more than anytime since the 
1800's. 


Despite tough economic times, American consumers have continued to choose paying a bit more 
for a better quality product. 

This same consumer driven demand Is also fueling the growth of farmers markets and increasing 
interest in specialty foods. 


As with beer and wine, Michigan is well positioned to be a national leader in the local food 
movement. 
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The Michigan Department of Agriculture and Rurai Development in conjunction with Rich PIrog of 
the CS Mott Group at MSU is leading the development of a community of practice around food hub 
development throughout the state. 


Representatives from Detroit, Ann Arbor, Flint, Grand Rapids, Traverse City, and Marquette 
attended the first meeting. More are expected at the next meeting in March. 


EMC has actively participated in creating this state network as it has at the national level by 
participating in several W.K, Kellogg Foundation and USDA initiatives to develop the food hub 
concept. 


Eastern Market Corporation 



fn addition to being a food hub. Eastern Market is also a lively urban mixed use district. 


As such it has the typical development issues found in all urban business districts. How do we 
encourage investment, upgrade aging infrastructure, create a place that fosters economic activity, 
Is accessible, safe, and welcoming. 

While we strive to remain food centric - a working food district- there is also the opportunity to 
build another compelling Detroit neighborhood with several forms of mid-density housing. 

In 2008 EMC completed a economic development strategy for the Eastern Market District. 

Core principles for the market district adopted in that plan are: 

Improving Connectivity 
Restoring Density 
Lively Mix of Uses 
Preserve Authenticity 
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Creating a more supportive development framework is crucial for long term success. 


EMC, its consultants, and City planning staff have been working to simplify the regulatory 
framework and make it easier to do projects In the Eastern Market District. 


The market district has been carefully considered and sub-zones established to encourage a variety 
of uses while preserving the working food district authenticity of the district. 
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Eastern Market believes that while the mix of uses in and around the market needs to be carefully 
managed, the opportunity exists to add up to 600 housing units without destroying the working 
food district character of the district. 

Most of the residential development would take place in the Dequidre Cut corridor but there are 
some selected places where mixed use projects could benefit the market itself. 


Shed 4 is proposed as a mixed-use development project with a Shed structure at ground level with 
three floors of mixed-income housing above. This would take advantage of the buildings location 
adjacent to the Eastern Market Parking Garage by providing safe, secure, and adjacent parking for 
tenants. 


It would also help provide a financial model for how to build mixed-use projects in towns that 
simply want to move their temporary farmers market into a permanent structure. 

Affordable housing finance tools can be used to help pay for building shell capital costs and 
operating income derived from successful mixed-income projects can help sustain market 
operations. 
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Providing sufficient parking is a challenge in the Eastern Market District. One clear way to Improve 
customer parking is to more fully utilize an existing city parking structure in the heart of the Eastern 
Market District. 


EMC Is currently negotiating transfer of the Eastern Market Garage from the City's Parking 
Department to EMC similar to the agreement that governs other City-owned facilities included in 
the management agreement with the City of Detroit. 


While structurally sound, significant Improvements and repairs are needed to re-position the 
parking structure to be financially self-sustaining and not drain EMC financial resources. 
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Eastern Market Corporation 



Reconnecting Eastern Market to the urban fabric is critical to improving the sustainability of the 
district. 

The Dequindre Cut phase two and the Midtown Loop phase four will connect near the Detroit 
Market Garden. While not as noteworthy as the driving of the golden spike at Promontory Point, it 
will be a historical occasion when the Motor City finally completes a non*motorized trail system. 


The Detroit Riverfront Trail is marvelous but until the Midtown loop joins the Dequindre Cut trail, 
Detroit has a collection of trail pieces not something that connects places of work, living, play, and 
shopping. 




Eastern Market Corporation 



Eastern Market is a place where place making and local food system development are nearly of 
equal importance. 

Fast tracking the development of Eastern Market will require the enormous coordination of state 
and local policy and programs. Cross pollenating and leveraging across departments seems to be 
Increasing in Importance as a way to maximize the impact of limited resources. 

The bottom up nature of community based agriculture and the top down nature of corporate/land 
grant university research and development can find common ground at Eastern Market. 

Economic gardening is truly both a literal and figurative approach to the revitalization of Eastern 
Market and the Eastern Market District 

Grab your hoe. Let's go. 


Healthy Metropolitan Food Hub 




Eastern Market Corporation 



This development narrative has been articulated over the last four years as Eastern Market has 
emei^ed as one of the nation's most compelling urban revitalization stories. The EMC Board of 
Directors thanks you for your time and attention. 

George W. Jackson, Jr. 

Joseph Kuspa 
Brian Holdwick 
Morse Brown 
Tom Bedway 
Helena Bengals 
Jim Bonahoom 
Gary Brown 
Karen Brown 
Robert Davis 
Bert Dearing 
Ed Deeb 
Al Jordan 
Don Lindow 
Alicia Minter 
Rich Pirog 
Rob Ruhiig 
DeWayne Wells 
Guy Williams 
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lunityTdod Pro9ranis 
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Planting at SEED Wayne’s St. Andrew’s Garden, Wayne State Unlwrsity. 
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Nicki Zahm ana Will Gardner, formerly of Greening of Detroit. 


T his report is the first of an annual series to be released by the Detroit food policy 

COUNCIL (DFPC), WHICH FIRST CONVENED IN 2009J IT FULFILLS A KEY GOAL OF THE DFPC, 
WHICH IS TO: prrjdiice and disseminate an annual Ci!)' of Detroit Food S}^tern ReiX)it that assesses 
the state of the city's foexi syston, including ^tiviUes in production, distribution, consumption, waste 
generation and composting, nutrition and food assistance program participation, and Innovative food 
system programs. 

The other goals and a summary of events that resulted in the formation of tltc Detroit Food Policy 
Council are described in Section 1. Sections 2, 3 and 4, re^)ectiwl\t present substaiitm; information 


We hope that this 
report will inform 
future initiatives 
and help in the 
coordination of 
existing ones... 


v.detroitfoodpoiicycouncil.net 
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^ut the a)mmunit\', Detroit's food s^tem, and 
innovative} activities to repair gaps in the food sys- 
tem and build a moa’ siislaiiial)ie and just aitenia- 

tivc. 

Although the most recerh. data available are 
provided, the baseline year for the re])ort is 2009 . Also, 
wlierevcr pn;«iblc and relevatit, data are offered in a 
comparative light, relative to a few v'ears ago, os’ to the 
region and the state, or to the rest of the sector of which 
they' are apait. Because this is the first such effort of the 
DFPC, the rejtoft relied entirely on pre-existing sources 
of data and analysis, and in some ctLses derived 
esUmatos for Detroit based ott natiottai averages; no 
primary research was undertaken for this report. We 
e}q)ect that future reports will incoiporate more recent 
data unavailable to this one — sucit as from the 2010 
Cemsus — and findings from primary’ research to 
answer questions specific to Detroit and for that time. 

We also exi>ect that future reports will contain a 
more detailed !i.sting atsd systematic assessments of 
both tlie conventional and ‘'alternative" food systems 
in Detroit. Foi' example, many Detroit organizations 
collect data on their programs for internal piiq^oses, 
and data in categories of interest to the general public 
may not te available from every initiative, Hopefully, 
tlie need for more cottsisteni data for future annual 
re{K)rts will contribute to the development of uniform 
data gathering and related tools in the community. Tire 
DFPCl should take the leaii In designing sucli tools. 

The 2010 re^roit's comirilation of data tmcl arralysis 
and writing were done entirely on volunteer time, 


...leaders of neighbor* 
hoods and food 
organizations 
mobilized more 
residents to grow their 
own food and sell to 
their neighbors, 


primarily by a Wayne State Dniv’ersity’ urban planning faculty memlrer (Kami Pothukuchi) over ten irronths, 
with assistance from a strident (Annette Stephens). W^'e anticipate that future DFPC reporLs will have almdg- 
et to enable research and analysis on emerging questions and the compilation of the report, itself. The author 
is grateful to council members, community-bjised cxiverks, and the DFPC coordinator, all who contributed 
data and analysis, and/or ch-.ised down sources of data, for this report. 

It is no secret that these are har'd times for Detroit's i-esidents. Fvxrn prior to the ecrrnoniic downturn that 
hit the country’ hard in 2008, Detroiters suffei-ol from a higher rate of unemployment than the nigion or the 
state. In 3009. the official unemployment rate jum|>ed to 28 percent. The Federal Stimulus helited the city 
.soIne^vhat through |(^s in shovel-ready’ projects and food {i,s.sistance, ainong otlier things, but maiiy sclioois 
wei'e closed or consolidated, and talk of rationalizing neighborhocxls to provide services more efficiently wjls 


developed initiatives 
to increase access to 
healthy food in neigh- 
borhoods, and fostered 
a lively debate on 
needed changes in the 
city's food system. 


everywhere, engendering both fears about loiing even more ground a.s well as hope for meaningful reorgan- 
ization of resources. IXiringthe same time, leaders of neigh}x)rhoods and food organizations mobilized more 
residents to grow their own food and sell to their neighlvors, developed other initiatives to increase access, to 
healiiiy food in neighl>orhoods, and fostered a lively debate on needed changes in the city's food system. 

The Detroit Food Policy Council is one outcome of such debates. We hojK that this ref)ort will inform 
fulurc initiatives and help In the coordination of existing ones, asse,ss iiiitiati\’es for outcomes and impacts 
identified by DFPC goals, andenhantte symergies ainong those in community food security and broader com- 
munity empowemient and development. 
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Summary 
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The mivssion of the Detroit Food Policy' Council is to nurture the deveiopmenl and maintenance of a sus- 
tainahle, IcKalized food sy'stem and a food-^cure City' of Detroit in wiiich al! of ils residents aie hunger-free, 
healthy, and benefit economically from die food system that impacts their lives. 


Tlie DFPC’s Goals are to: 

1) Advot'ate for urtian agriculture and composting being included as part of the strategic development of 
the City (rfftitroit; 

2) Work with %'arioas City’ departments to streamline tlic processes and ajrprovals required to expand and 
improw urban agriculture in Uie City of Detroit including acquisition of land and access to water; 

3) Review the City of Detroit Food Security Policy and develop an implementation and monitoring [)lan 
that iifentifirs priorities, timelines, benchmarte. and hunuui, financial rmd material resources; 

4) Produce and di^minate an annual City' of Detroit Food System Report tiiat assesses the state of the 
city's food system, including acthiti^ in pnxluction, distribution, consumption, w^iste generation and 
composting, nutrition and food assistance program participation, and innovative food systei'n pro- 
grams; 

5) Itecommend new food-related ^!icy as the need arises; 

6) Initiate and coordinate programs that addre&s the food-related needs of Detroiters: 

7) Convene an annual “Po^’ering Up the Local Food System” conference. 

The DFPC has 21 members «’la:ted for their expertise on a variety of community and food system sectors. 
Four work groups are organia.'d to <Kh'ance DFPC goals; they address issues I’elatcd to healthy food acce.ss, 
schools and institutions, urban agriculture, and community food justice. Since its first convening, tlie DFPC 
has taken stqrs to Irecotne incorjiorated as a 501(c)(3) nonprofit, developed procedures for financial and other 
operations, set up an office, hired a cooixlinalor. and educated itself on numerous local, stale, and federal pol- 
icy issues. DFKI meml)ers also contributed about 40 articles and opinion pieais to The Michigan Citizen, a 

conununity newspa[)er. 



Community Food Security 


The Food System 
and Its Links to 
Community ^ 
Goals 




The Detroit Food Security Policy defines 
community food security as a "condition 
which exists when all. of the members of a 
communlt)' have acces.s, in close proximity, 
to ade(juate ainounts of nutritious, cultural- 
ly appix)priate food al all times, from sources 
that are environmentally sound and just.’' 

Community food security requires a 
focus on the linkages between the food 
sector and tlie community in a systemic way, 
with a long-term view of correcting the 
sources of hunger and food ins(X';urity; sup- 
porting the development of closer links 
l)etween producers and eaters; building 
greater food system capacity and ownership 
among all community members; and 
encouraging practices across the food 
system that help sustain the natural 
resource base upon which agriculture, 
indeed all life, depends. 
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Detroit Community and Food System Indicators 


Detroit neighborhoods lost people and wealth between 2000 and 2010 


According to the 2010 US Census, Detroit’s 
population is 713.777, showing a loss of a 
quarter of its 2000 population. As this report 
goes to press, detailed Census data are 
unavailable. The American Communit>' 
Snrvey (ACS) estimated the city’s 2(K)9 jiopu - 
lation to be 910.848, showing a decline of 
only 4 percent since 2000. Thus, Detroit’s pop- 
ulation figures will continue to lie a matter of 
debate and contention for some time to come. 

According to the 2009 ACS, the number of 
households with children under age 18 
shrank by almost 14 percent, while single- 
person households grew by a similar rate, 
thanks in large part to the many young, sin- 
gle [)€ople who are flocking into the city. 
School enrollment dropped nearly 1 1 percent 
overall betvs’cen 2000 and 2009 ; at the same 
time, enrollment in colleges or graduate 
school grew by 47 percent. 



De.spite a 10 percent loss of Black population between 2000 and 2009. Detroit remains a majoritv- African- 
American city, and e.'tperience.s poverty and other indicators of a)nimunlty' distress at rates much higher than 
national averages. Consider the following for 2(X)9; 

• The city’s official uncinpioyment rate was 28 percent, double that in 2000, and three times the 
national average. 

• Median houseliold income of $26,000 was nvo-thlrds that in 20(H), after adjusting for inOation. 

• 36 {>ercent of individuiiis lived l)elow die [wverty line, a 40 [tcrceiit decadal increase, 

• 31 {tercent of families with children had incomes below the poverty level — a rate of increase since 2(K)0 
of nearly 50 percent. 

• More thari four out of ten single-parent families had ina)me,s below tfie pov'erty level. 

Detroiters face high rates of food insecurity and obesity' 

In 2009, nationally, 14.7 p)ercent of hoaseholds for 17.4 million) w^refood in,secure, meaning tliat at some 
lime during th.e year they liad difficulty providing enough food for ail members due to insufficient I'esources. 
Bec’ause f(X)d insecurity is higlior in. urban aieas, in communities of color, and among those who liw iti pover- 
ty, this report eslimatt^ dial food in.se.a!rit\‘ in Detroit is more than double the national rate. 

According to a study by the US Conference of Mayors, requests for forxl assistance in ftetroitwent up 30 per- 
cent in 2009 relative to the previou.s year. Al)out 75 i)ercent of people requesdng assistance wrere also part of a 
family. 

Nationally, food insecurity goes hand in hand with ob^ity as healthy foexk such as fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles and whole grain pnxlucts tend to be more exix-nsive than highly processed foods containing added fats, 
sugar, and salt. Outlets selling fresh fmits and vcgetablfs and other healthy foods at affordal)le nites are also 
scarce in urban, pretlorainantly African-American neighbortioods where the density of fast food outlets tends 
to !.)e higher. In such neighbor]n,Kxis. oteity rates are higher. 



...this report 
estimates that food 
insecurity in Detroit 
is more than double 
the national rate. 



Source: Soda! Compacf, 2010; Wod data frwn 2000 US Cwsus 
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Only one Black- 
owned grocery 
supermarket exists 
in Detroit, a city in 
which four out of 
five residents are 
African-American. 


Fewer than a quarter of residents of Wayne County' — the county’ that includes Detroit- — consume fmits 
and vegetable at recomraendai rat^. Nearly dir^ out of 10 Rsidents report not having participated in an)’ 
pliysicfii iictisities in the last month. The Centers for Disease Control :ind Pr(!vention (CDC) report.s that 36 
percent of Michigan residents are considered overweight and another 30 percent obese. Obesit)' rates are high- 
er is! communities of color such as Detroit; 37 percent for African Americarts and 31 percent for Hispanics rel- 
ative to 26 percent for wtiites. Rising obesity among youth is especially troubling: one in five high school stu- 
deiiLs (21 penxnt) in Detroit is obese; the statewide rale is 12 percent. 

Food expenditures in metro Detroit are higher than in other cities 

At 13 j-^rcent, metro Detroit had the thini highest average annual houseiiold exj-ienditures foi- food of 18 
metropolitan areas studied in 2008-09, below only &Kton tind ia» Angeles. Perhaps unsur|)rising!y, metro 



Detroiter'S pay tire most for transportation 
when compared with I’esidents of liie 
other cities — 19-2 percent of their 
hoitsehold income after taxes — com- 
pared to 16,3 percent for the countr)’ as a 
whole. 

Ta'o out of five dollars spent b)’ housc- 
holci.s on food in raeti’o Detroit ($6,412 
average annual total) were spent on food 
purchased to be eaten away from home, 
that is, at a restaurant or fast food outlet. 
Only 17 [rercenl of the budget allocated 
for food at home was spent on fmiLs and 
vegetai)ies, while ajiother 14 per'cei’rt was 
spent on cereals and bakery products, 

Detroit is underserved by 
about $200 million 
annually for retail grocery 

Many Detroit neigliboiiioods are 
underserved by full-service grocer}' 
superniai'kets that offer a range of 
healthy and iiffoi'dabie food choiajs. 
Although approximately 80, full-seiv- 
ice stores were shown to exist in the 
city by a study sponsored by the Detroit 
Economic Growth Corporation (DEGC), 
still, :m estimated $200 million in 
unmet demand exists in the city. 
Existing grocers in Detroit provide an 
average of only 1 ,59 square feet of gro- 
cer}' retail space per capita, compared 
to an industr}-' standard of 3,0 square 
feel per capita. 

Only one Black-owned grocen' 
supennarket exists in Detroit, a city in 
whicli four out of five residents are 
.African-American. 
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Despite recent declines, food remains 
an important part of the local economy 

Food mariLifactui'ing. wholesale and retail acti\iti^ in Detroit hare 
generally declined between 1997 and 2(K)7. D^ite this ftecline, they are 
important to their respective sectors in Detroit. For example, fo«j%diole- 
sale trade accounts for more than o5 iiercent of ail wholesale sales and 
more than a (juarter of wholesale-rciated jobs in Detroit. Food retail 
accounts for nearly 30 percent of all retail sales and nearly 35 percent of 
all employment in the sector, Tliese statistics point to the enduring value 
of the food .sector to the local economy. 



Significant amounts of food system wastes in 
Detroit can be rescued or composted 

Based on nationally derived averages, this rejxirt estimates that between ^,000 and KXl.OOO tons of food 
scraps were created in Detroit in 2010. AdditionalHv a similar amount of yard waste was generated in the city, 
We also estimate that more tlian 42.000 tons of waste are created annually by fast fotxl and other eating 
places in Detroit, with more than half consisting of fcKKl that could be i^cued. 

.Accoiding to the Environmental Protection Agency' (EPA). nearly ninepenxntof the waste that each per- 
son generates each day could be iccovered for composting. This works out to 140 pounds per poison [X’i‘ y'ear, 
and a total of more than 50,000 tons for the City’ of ftetroit Divsjrting this w'asle from the incinerator could 
save the city $1,25 million annually, 

Government nutrition programs are vital to Detroit’s food security; 
more eligible non-participants, however, need to gain benefits 
SNAP participation rose sharply over the last few years 

Siippieniental Nutrition Assistance Program (SN.AR fomierly known as AkkI stamp) Iwnefits which aiTive 
electronically to participants through the Bridge Card in Michigan, are imirortant to many hoitsehoids' abil- 
ity to put f(x)d on the table. More than three out of 1(1 households in Wayne County and a slightly higlier 
proportion of Delroit households deitend on SNAP In 20 1 0 Wtmte Count's monthly SNAP roils had more titan 
half a million participants whose Itenefits were approximately S69 million or ttitom $138 per participant, in 


According to the EPA, 
nearly nine percent of 
the waste that each 
person generates each 
day could be recovered 
for com posting... 
Diverting this waste 
from the incinerator 
could save the city 
$1.25 million annually. 
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2010, there were 6/ percent more SNAP participants in 
Wayne 03unt\’ than in 2004, 

SNAP aiiocations increased in 2009 due to the 
Federal Stimulus; some concerns remain 

.^proximately 88 percent of Wayne County residents 
eligible to participate in SNAP actually did so in 2009- 
This difference fixtm full participation represented lost 
benrfits of about SIO million in 2009, a loss that the 
community can ill afford given the ongoing recession. 
Montlily Ixtncfit levels are higher than they were in 2008 
thanks to additional funding provided by the Stimulus 
Bill. Nonetheless, they are also typically inadequate to 
consistently maintain healthy diets with sufficient 
quantities of fresh fruits and vegetables. Plus, the incre- 
ment from the Stimulus is slated to end in 2013, which 
is sure to ca'ate hardships for families given rising food 
and gas prices and the ongoing economic malaise. 

Nine out of ten meals served by the Detroit Public Schools are free and reduced-price 

SchcKil nutrition programs are critical to children’s ability’ to learn, ajtd free and reduced-price .school 
meals artt therefore an important tool in a ojrnmunity's food security toolbox. More than thi-ee out of four of 
the 86,0(X) students in Detroit Public Sdtools (DPS) in 2009-10 were on the rolls to receive free or reduced- 
price school lunches and breakfasts. In October 2009 on an average da)’, 47,686 total lunches and 42,622 total 
breakfasts were served. 

Over the past few years, the DPS Office of Food Services has made tnajiy improvements in the iiutrilionai 
quality of school meals, establislted school gardcits :ind farm-to-schooi programs, and integrated food and 
agriculture teues in the curriculura. 

Participation rates in school meals and other 
child nutrition programs, however, need to improve 

Despite the high rates of enrollment in ftee and reduced-price meals in DPS, only one out of two eniollees 
asks for and gets a free or reduced-price lunch on any givxin day. and only 42 percent of enrol lees do the same 
for breakfast. High school students [)articip-ate at much lower levels than, other students. More needs to be done 
so tlvat children wlio arc eligible for free and redua’d-pria? meals choose to eat such a jneal at scliool, and 
aie comfonairle asking for the meal wtile king with tlieir friends. 

Participation rates are dismally low for other child nutrition programs such i\s the Summer Food Service 
Program. For example, only five {vercent of Detroit children eligible to receive these benefits actually partici- 
pate due to lack of awareness or rlifficulties with trans[)oriation to sites. 

.According to the (lity of Detroit’s Departsnent of Health and Wellness Pro.motion (DfPX'P), approximately 
,35.000 pregnant women and breastfeeding mothers, infants, and childien klow tJie age of five participated 
monthly in lire Special Supplement^ Nutrition Program for 'Xfomen, Infants, aiid Children (WIC) in Fiscal 
Year (FY) 2010, W'edo not know' the participation rates of W’IC-eligibie individuals. 

More people are requesting emergenc)’ food assistance 

Food assistance programs repo^ a 30 percent increase in requests for a,ssislance in 2009 ovei- the previ- 
ous year. F.mergericy fexxi assistants is yet another food security mainstay in our community; a significant 
portion of the food distributed Is paid for by taxpav-er dollars. The Gieanei-s Community Food Bank is the prin- 
cipal distributor to ftxxl assistance programs offered by neighltorhood and social service organizations. In 
2010 Gleaners distributed nearly 18 million pounds of groceries to 300 outlets in Detroit, including food 
pantries, soup kitchens, homeless shelters, halfw’ay houses, and school and community sites hosting children. 


Children learn to cook in the 
Growing Healthy Kids program 
at the Capuchin Soup Kitchen. 





uHiureii iTom the Indian Village Child Care Center harvest oasii ana learn ahout gardening rn the Capuchin Soup Kitchen's organic gaitJen. Produce from the 
garden goes to low-income residents and is used in the soup kitchen's programs. 


The Alternative Food System: 

Innovative Community Food Programs 

Urban agriculture activities have grown over the last few years 

Several citywide urban agriculture i>rograrns in Detroit have helped establish and support, hundreds of 
biickyaal, cormnutiity, scliool, and market ganlens; engage anti train thotisands of adults and voiilh in relat- 
ed activities; and conduct related oulreacli and netvi’orking. These gardens collectively produced several hun- 
dred tons of food last year. Piograms that support uiiian agriculture by providing resources, training, organ- 
izing, and demonstration .sites in the city include the (iarden Resource Program ColltdKirative, Earthworks 
lirban Farm, D-Towm Farm, and Urban Farming, Inc. 

For example, in 2010 the Uarden Resource Program Collaborative engaged more than 5,000 adulls and 
10,000 youth In more tiian 1,200 vegetable gardciis, including 300 £»mmunltv’ gardens, 60 school gaidens, 
800 ftunily gardens, and nearly 40 iiiarket gardens. They collectively produa-d more than 160 inns of food. 
Fanhwoi-ks Urban Fann, Detroit’s first and, as yet, only certified organic farm Oinsisling of more than two 
acres over seven sites, involved more than 6,000 volunteers to produce 7,(XK) pounds of food, prcxiuced trans- 
plants for gardeners in the Carden Resource Program CoHaboratiw, and offered numerous training work- 
shops — froin basic skills to entrepreneurial agriculture — to hundreds of youth and adults across the city'. 
They also com[X)sted more than 300,000 pounds of food system wastes, iheit^y diverting wastes fn)m landfil Is 
or the incinerator and enriching soils for agriculture. D-Town Farm is putting into plac« plans to expand from 
two acres of pr<xluctiot5 at Rouge Park to sev'en acres. 


Detroit has enough 
publicly owned 
vacant land to grow a 
significant portion of 
the fresh produce 
needed by the city. 
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Significant potential exists 
to expand urban agriculture 
to meet Detroit’s needs 


Many initiatives increase 
retail access to fresh foods 
within neighborhoods 

Many initiatives in Detroit help bring 
affordable, fresh and healthy food into 
neighl)orhoods. Selected exiunples include 
the following: 

• Eight neighborhood farmei's’ niarkets 
brought fresh, local and seasonal foods to 
Volunteers grow vegetables that are distributed to food assistance sites by Gleaners Community Detroit residents and workers in 2010; 

additionally, two mobile markeLs sei-ved spe- 
cific neighixirhoods. These markets al^ created significant revenues for participating farmei’s and other iocal 
food vendors. 


Young Detroiters sell heirloom tomatoes at the East Warren Avenue i-arnfiers'Marl^t, where everything 
on sale is locally grown. They grow their produce on vacant city lots. 


Detroit has enough publicly owned 
vacant land to grow a significant portion of 
the fresh produce needed by the city. A study 
by Kathryai Colasanli of Michigan State 
i Inivcreit}’ showed over 4,800 iicres of vacant, 
publicly owned parcels, the majorire of 
which were residential and owned by the 
City,^ Tlie same study arrived at the acreage 
that wnuld be ncedai to meet current con- 
sumption levels of fruits and vegetables that 
could be grown locally. At a minimum, using 
only field production and moderately inten- 
sive metiiods. Detroit growers could prcxiuce 
enough fruits and vegetables on 894 acres to 
supply 31 [xircent of vegetables and 17 per- 
cent of faiits consumed by the city. At the 
Itigh end, nearly 76 percent of vegetables 
and 42 percent of fniits consumed in the city 
could be supplied by 2,086 acres using 
intensive production methods that also 
include season extension and storage, 


• Eastern Market sponsors! faim stands in 2010 at 40 locations in metro Dclix)it to increase access to fresh, 
itffordable ajid local produce at various neighborhood and employment locations, 


• The Oreen Groo^r Project provide technical assishuK^. financing, and fast-track pennitting tissistaitcc to exist- 
ing Detroit grocery stores to improve operations and increase access to fresh and healthy foods, or new stores 
that open in undersen’ed neighborhoods. By Decentber 2010, $90,000 in grants were awarded to three stores. 

• Detroit Fresh — SEED Wayne’s (Sustainable Food System Education and iuigagement in Detroit and Wayne 
State llniveRity) healthy comer store project — had 18 comer ,sioix‘S in 2010 tliai carried (or carried more) 
fresh produce following store-based assistants, linkages with produce distributors and neighborhood outreach. 


2 Cofasanti, K., & Hamm, M. W. {2010). "Tfie local Food Supply Capadjy of [tetroit, MU’Joanalof^^nojfyii^ Food Systems and Community Development, H2), 1-18. 
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• The Fresii Food Shaii' pi'ograjn, led by Gleaners 
Cotnmutiily Focxi Bank, dropped off 998 boxes con- 
taining 28,111 pounds of fruits, v'eget^l^, and 
otlier selected healthy foods at sites around the city 
for pick up by participants. Subsidized boxes cost 
SIO and $17 forsmal! and large boxes, r^rectively; 
noinsubsidizr^d ones were SH and S24 for the small 
and targe boxes respectively. 

Double Up Food Bucks support fresh 
food purchases and local farmers 

The Double Dp Food Bucks Program (DUFB), offensi by 
the Fair Food Network, matches Supplemental NutriUon 
Assistance Program (SNAP or food stamj)) spending at 
farmers’ markets in Detroit and other select locations, dol- 
lar for dollai- (up to §20 per cani per day). Michigan farm- 
ers lienefit as u^ll from the additional sixmding on fniits 
and vegetables. In 2010, for ail markets. S11K585 of SNAP 
spending was matched by §91,866 in DflFB tokens for fi^h fruits and wgetables. 

Food system entrepreneurial and 
workforce development initiatives hold promise 

Several initiatives have recently started to build entrepreneurship tuid job skills among youtli and ad[.ilts 
in agricuil'Lire, culinary arts, and food service. Consider these examples: 

• COKIRS Hospitality Oppoitunities for Workers Institute by R^taurant Opiwrtunities Center of 
Michigan. (ROC-Mlcliigan) seeks to help restaurants l)e profitable while promoting opjxirtunities for 
woi'kers to advance in the restaurant industn'. The COLORS Restaurant, a worker-owned restaurant, 
will open in Summer 2011. 

• 10-13 youth participate each year in D-Town FamVs summer employment program in which ifoutli 
ages 15-23 plant, Irrigate, weed, harvest, and sell at Wayne State University Fanners' Market. 

• Eartliworks Agriciiitui-e Training (FAT) offered by Karthwork-s Urban Farm trains interns in agricultur- 
al entrepreneurship, with eight graduates in 2010. 

Food justice conversations address race in the food system 

Undoing Racism in tiie Food System is an infonnal grf)iip of ixrojile whose gotd is to help create food jus- 
tice and food security in Detroit as part of a larger struggle for social justice. More than 2(X} people have par- 
ticipated to dale in small luid large discussion groups to analyze racism in Detroit’s food system and identify 
approaches to dismantling it, including a tA'o-day anti-racism training held in March 2010, 

Detroit-based food organizations and networks 
have capacity and need support 

Organizations collaborate hi varying combinations to achieve the abo\« gains, Detroit food groups have 
developed both individual organizational capacity as vreil as network capacity to collal>orativeiy develop and 
implement needed initiatives to deliver real benefits to neighborhoods. These collaborations shoi-ild be sup- 
ported preferentially by foundations, goveminont programs, and other donors to en^le sustainable growth. 
We urge donoi-s to seek and support existing, locally organized ini!jati\-es before attempting to liring in lead- 
ers from outside Detroit to develop initiatire^ from scratch. Siq){X)rt is needed, in particular, to sy^tcinatically 
assess existing initiatives so as to develop a set of baseline measures of the system from which future gimlh 
can be traced. Lessons also need to be drawn from their success and challenges to inform future efforts. 



Wednesaay farmers Market. 
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High school students shovel compost in a community garden. They are volunteers worldng in the summer in the City program, which puts students to work on 
community improvement projects. 


Federal, state and local policies affect Detroit’s food system 

I?ece!tt laws suclt as titc Farm Bill (Food, Conserv^atioti and Energy Act of 2008), the Stimulus Bill (American 
Recover)' and Reinvestment Act of 2W9), and the Child Nutrition Reautiiorization (Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids 
Act of 2010) collecli\'eiy helped realize more funding for nutrition and food secuiity needs; incretised funding 
for freiit and vegeta!>le pn)diiction; made nutrition pnrgram participation easier; instituted nutritional improve- 
ments in the meals offered at sch(X)i and otiier settings; and enabled the sourcing of school cafeterias ftoiTi local 
farms. These changes also knefiled local food businesses and farms. 

However, they also atntained elements that are worrisome to proponents of susliiin^)le agriculture aixi food 
justice. For example, money from the SNAP funding increment entd)led by the Stimulus Bill w;is taken to fund 
child nutrition activities. This ;uui otiier cuts to die SNAP increment mean that the SNAP benefits increase will 
terminate earlier, in November 2013, raising concerns alxiiit the ability of jiarticipants to put food on the tabic., 
even as food and energy' prices are rising and the economic recession continues. 

Nationwide, grassroots groups are organizing to prepare for the Farm Bill reauthorization in 2012. Given 
budgetary' and other pressures, it is iraixirtant to ensure tliai the gains for nutrition and ffxid assista,nce pro- 
grams, nutritious school foods, and farm-to-school pmgrams are maintained; an agriculture is proriioled that 
su[)ports healthy diets, small farm viability, and healthy ecosystems; and more aimmunity-based initiatives to 
create a just fo(x! system are fostered. 

At the state Itwcl, different law? f^ilitale or hinder actions in Detroit to improve the local food economy atid 
promote urban agriculture. The Right to Farm Act, for example, ties the City’s hands in creating urban agri- 
culture policies that are ajipropriate for Detroit and balance the concerns of both growere and their neighboi-s. 
On the other hand, the Cottage Food Law allows small-scale producci^ to bring select products to market tliat 
are preparal and stored in their home kitchens, eliminating expensive licensing and certification requirements. 

At the local level, it is critical that uihan agriculture and composting, healthy food access, and other Detroit 
Food l^olicy' Council goals are integrated into current policy* frameworks sucti as Detroit Works and other deci- 
sions affecting the lives of Detroit resident. 
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Recommended Actions 

The DFFC shouid: 

• Track and analyze, on an ongoing 
basis, Detroit's food system and its 
impact on households and neigh- 
borhoods and imi)ortant commu- 
nity goals such as public health, 
economic and ecological vitality; 
and s(x:ial justice. Research is 
needed that sjrecifically assesses, 
from the perspective of DFPC's 
mission, Detroit's needs and assets 
in food, and activitias to build a 
more sustaiiiable, just and self- 
reliant f(X)d economy. 

• Suppsort policies and programs 

that increase access to liealthy 
and affordable foods in Detroit's 
neighborhoods through grocery' 
stores; non-traditional channels 
such as farm stands, food coo{)cr- 
allves, corner store,s, mobile markets, good Rxk! boxet; and increased participation in ur})aii agricul- Northwest Detroit farmers’ 
ture. Advocate additional ways to les^rage existing frxxl-rel^ programs such as SNAP, and explore Market in the Grandmont 
non-food-reiated mechanisms such as liquor and iotten^ iicen^, to increase aca>ss to healthy' foods in neighborhood, 

iinderseived. neighborhoods. 

• Track government, nutrition progr^im participation by Detroit residents, and support efforts to increase 
participation rates of eligible individuals and liouseholds. 

• 'IVack the effects of recently tidopted or u|)coming legislation for llieir impact on Detroit’s food securi- 
ty and activities to build a suslainable and just fomi system in the city, 

loin us in building a more sustainable and 
just food system in Detroit! 

The Detroit Food Policy Council welcomes the participation of coraraunity memlwrs in our activities. To 
start, we suggffit involvement of individuds in one or more of the fcillowing ways; 

• lA’arn more about Detroit’s food system and the status amimunily food goals ndated to nutrition, 
urban agriculture, healthy food access, and others. 

• Participate in one of tiie four work groups of the DFPC: Healthy Food Access, Urban Agriculture, 

Community Food Justice, Schools ^md Institutions, 

• \'oIunteer in ^Kitivities sponsored by the Dll’C, such as neighborhood forums or the annual “Pov>ering 
l!p the Local Food vSystenr' summit, 

• Bring to DFPC memben;’ attention important policies currenliy in place or being projwsed that impact 
Detroit’s food .system. 

• Participate in other actions that advance DFPC's goals. 

To volunteer, obtain copies of this report, or for more information, contact the DFPC Coordinator: 

Cheryl Simon, 313-833 0396 or detrortfoodpolicycouncil@gmail.com 
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1 : 

Food Policy Council 
Background 


I N 2006, MEMBERS OF THE DETROIT BLACK COMMUNITY FOOD SECURITY NETWORK (DBCFSN) spoi 
beforc the Neighborhood and Community Scrvia's Standing Committee of the Dcuoit City ('x)Linc.., 
chaired by Councilincmber joAnn Watson. DBCFSN memlx^rs indicated the lack of a comprehensive food 
security policy, anti discussed witli tlie committees the benefits of dev^lq>ing such a policy. DB('FSN was 
appointed to head a task force to develop a food security' policy for the City' of Detroit. ()\'er the next 1 8 months, 
the DBCFvSN's i’ubiic Policy Committee wrote and several drafLs of a food seairily {wlicy for the City of 
Detroit following comments from members, the public and local experte. The revised document was present- 
ed to the Neighborliood and Community Sendttes Standing Committee of foe Detroit City Council and subse- 
quently placed on foe City Council's agenda for approve. 'Fhe City Couitcil unanimously pas.scd a resolution 
adojiting the policy on March 25, 200S. The food seairily policy is av^lable at: 
http://detroitfoodpolicvcouncil.net/ragc Z.htinl . 

Fi'om April through October 2(K)8 the DBCFSN Public Policy Committee conduciol research on Food Policy 
Councils throughout North America, They examinwl foe mision, number of member, attributes clcsinxl in 


"We envision a City 
of Detroit with a 
healthy, vibrant, 
hunger-free popu- 
lace that has easy 
access to fresh 
produce and other 
healthy food 
choices..." 
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inenibe!?, structure, tenns of office, relationship to gowmment, and meeting schedule of food policy councils 
or similar bodies in Toronto. Vancouver, Portland/Multnomah, Washington D,C., Cleveland/Cuyahoga 
County, New Haven, Newjer^^ Chicago, Grand Rapids, and the Native American Tribal Council. Following 
their presentation of findings to Itetroit's City Council In October 7, 2008, the public body unanijnousiy 
adopted a resoh.ition supporting the creation of tlw Detroit Food Folia' Coiincii. 

DBCFSN presented an initial draft of recommendations for establishing and operating the Detroit Food 
Policy Council, for public <»mmait, at a listening s^ion at Eastern Market on Noveml>er 14, 2008. More 
than 75 jteople attended the session including Councilniember Watson and representatiws of Councilnicmber 
Kwame Kenyatta and then-Mawr fenneth Grckrel. Many of the suggestions from that session were incoipo- 
rated into the final draft. On Nov’ember 20, 20(^, Wajme Roberts, Manager of the Toronto Food Policy Couticil, 
addressed tlte Neighborhood and CiOmmunity Service Committee of lire Detroit City Cotincil and gave a pub - 
lic lecture at Wayne State UniveRity later that evening. His <x>mments on the successes and mistakes of the 
Toronto Food Folia- Council also informed die revision of the reconiinendations. The City Council unani- 
mously fiassed a ^solution adopting DBCFSN's recommendations related to the Detroit Food Policy Council 
on Febniaty 17, 2(K)9. 

A cotivening committee of sev’en individuals met over the next fev^- montlis to develop and adopt the 
Cotincil's bylaws, identify and invite potential members, and craft job descriptions for key personnel. The 
Detroit Food Policy Council first met in Nov^ber 2009. Since then, the Council has met almost eveiy month, 
despite an originally planned sch^ule of six meeting per year. 
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The DFPC’s Goals are to: 

1) Advocate for urban agiiculturc and a)inp(»ting teing included as part of the strategic develo[)ment of 
the City of Detroit; 

2) Work with various City dei)artiiients to streamline the proc^s^ and approvals required to expand and 
improve urban agriculture in the City of Detroit, including acquisition of land and aa^ to water; 

3) Review the Cih' of Detroit F(K)d SecuriW Policy and dey^op an implementation and monitoring plan 
that identifies jiriorities. timelines, bcnchmarte, and human, financial and material resources; 

4) Produce and disseminate an annual Ciw of Oatmit Food Sy^stem Report dial asie»es the state of the citv^s 
food system, including activities in production, distribution, consumption, waste generation and aim- 
posting, nutrition and food assistance program participation, and innovative food sy’stem programs; 

5) Recommend new food-relatal jrolicy as the need arises: 

6) initiate and coordinate programs that address the foc^ relate! neofs of Detroitere; 

7) Convene an annual “Powering L'p the U^al Food System” conference. 

In the long r:uige, the i)FPC will engage in other activitii^ including, but not limited to. producing brief 
research reports with policy jxisitions on relevant and emerging issues such as land for urban agricuUuie; am- 
vening listening sessions to hear from communily membens on significant issues; assisting community-iiased 
organizations develop programs to meet needs and fill gaps in die food sv’stem; and developing collaborative, 
cilywide programs, ajid raising funds for implementing them. 


DFPC members are 
expected to draw on 
their experience 
and expertise about 
the community and 
its food system. 


Structure and Functions 

The DFPC has 21 membci's who iiavc broad familiarity’ with different aspects of the Detroit community and 
its food system. Of these, one each are ajipointecs of the City Council and the Mayor and, addilionalh', the 
Director of the Cit)' of Detroit Department of Health and 
Wellness Promotion (or her/his designee) holds a seat. TVvelve 
DFPC member are drawn from the folkwing sectors: 

• Sustainable Agriculture 

• Retail Food Stores 

• Wholesale I'ood Distributors 

• Food Processoi's 

• Farmers’ Markets 

• Environmental Justice 

• Nutrition and Well-being (non-govemraental) 

• F(k>c 1 Industry Workei-s 

• Colleges and Universities 

• K-12 Schools 

• Emergency Food Providers 

• Urban Planning (non-governmentai) 

Additionaliy, six at-large seats represent the general public of Detroit. DFl^C mcmliei's do not represent the 

organizations or institiitioris with which lhe\' are affiliated but,, rather, are expected to draw on their experience 
and expertise about the community and its fotxl system. 

The Convening Committee identified and sought letters of intei^t from eighfr-one nominees representing 
the different food sectoi^ or groups identified above and, after deliberating on tlie mix of candidates who 
I'csponded in tJie affirmative, the Committee forwarded the nanits of twenti'-one final candidates who were 
invited to seive as DFPC meniliers to the Detroit City Council. Suteequenlly^ lots were drawn to estaldish which 
members would serve temis of two or three years so as to stagger the arrival of new members as die original 
terms end. 
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Althou^ fomied by action of the (lity (ionncii, tlie DFPC 
has no forma! relationship to city govemnicnt ajid is, in fact, 
constitute! as a 501(c)(3) nonprofit 'I’lie DFPC is an impie- 
mentation, monitoring, and advisory body that will make rec- 
ommendations to the Detroit CiSy Council and various otties' 
public md private entities about how to improve Delroits food 
sy^ton. Also, although DFPC members were initially seated by 
the City Council b^ised on recommendations of the Conwaiing 
Committee, future member will be identified and recruited by 
the Council itself. 

Tlie DFPC's work is organized through coniinittees and 
w'ork groups — consisting of DFPC members and interested 
others — ^such as for Itiring the DFi’C coordinator, a phm 
implementation cofiimittee, and one p!:mning for the annu- 
al “Povvering Up the Food System" conference. Initial funding 
of $30,000 for each of the DFPC's first two wars is made possible through an implementation grant to the 
Detroit Frxxi and Fitness Collaborative by die W. K, Kellogg Foutjdation. Kellogg Foundation has made a 
multi-year grant to support the DFPC qieratlons. including funding for tla^ inaugural sunuiiit and tlie 
annua! ftxxi report. 

Work Groups 

Four work groups are definf^ to implement the goals of t)ie DFPC. Brief desoiptions of each 
follow; 

Healthy Food Access Work Group will focus on issues related to increasing access to healthy, fresh, 
and affordable fo(Kj in tlie City of Detroit. This group will product the Annual Detroit Food System Report 
ajid ust^ the infonnation gathered to educate citizens, businesses and public sector leaders on policies 
and best practice; that will improw access witliin neighborhoods to healthy and affordable food for 
all Detroiters. 

Urban Agriculture Work Group will focus on urban agriculture as an es,sential component of die 
community's food system. With vast lunounts of vacant land within city limits, and the organization- 
al and network capacity developed over the last decade. Detroit growers have a unique, opportunity to 
jirovide laty»e quantities of fresh food to the city's rcsidcnls. This work groui'i will encoi,irage community 
members to engage local government leaders, urging them to adopt policies and programs that benefit 
all residents. 

Community Food Justice Work Group will focus on creating opportiinllies for Detroiters to par •• 
! ticipate in all activities of the local food system as consumers, producers, distributors and business 
owners. This group will address racial, economic and social justice issues related to die food system 
by educating and engaging community memliers to create a food system that is bountiful in multiple 
ways for all of our residents. 

Schools and Institutions Work Group will encourage schools and public institutions to offer fresh, 
healthy food to their studente and customers whenever food is seived, including breakfast and lunch 
programs, and Sf^ial atents. It will worit with schools to integrate agriculture, aquaculture, nutri- 
. tion. and related fields in the curriailum. It will also encourage evoiy school, community organiza- 
tion and house of worship to grow a food garelen and share its haivost. 

Work to date 

Over the 18 roontlis sincre our first convening, DFPO mcmk'rs made many decisions: we eiwaed offi- 
ce!^; took steps to incorporate the organization as a 501 (c)(3) nonpi-ofii; entered into an agreement with 
Frestern Market Corporation to set up our offices at their locafion; set up a Financial services agreement with 
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The Greening of Detroit as we await nonitrofU status; opened a bank account, deseioped financial pioctaiures, 
and entered into related agreements with fiindeia; hired a coordinator; got the organization functioning in 
basic ways; contribuleti to this report; and planned our inaugural summit ‘'Powering Up the Local Food 
System. ’’ Over this perioth DFPC memlxirs alsowTote articles and commentary' for 7 ^ Citizen coni- 
inunity newspaper. These are listed in Appendix 1). With the help of DFPC members, coordinator Chcrt'l Simon 
is also in the process of hiring a program manager. She also is in the process of developing proposals for future 
funding. 

DFPC offices are housed at the Eastern Market Corporation office 
2934 Russell SL, Detroit, MI 48207 
31.3-833-0396 

The Council's bylaws are availttble at: www.detrottfoodpolicycouncil.net 


"We envision... 
a city in which 
urban agriculture, 
composting and 
other sustainable 
practices contribute 
to its economic 
vitality ..." 



Community Food Security 


The DFPC defines Community’ Food Securih' a.? a 
“condition which exists when all of the memliers of a 
community have access, in close proximit>t to 
quate amounts of nutritious, cuiluraliy aj^propriate 
fo(xi at all tiiries, from souj-ces that are environmental- 
ly sound and just,’’ 

.'\lthough the above definition suggests an end-state 
to !>e achieved once and for all, we also klieve that 
commui'iity food security embodies a dynamic {)rocess 
in which ordinary people, leaders at various levels atid 
in divei^ie sectors, and instisutions work- to intentional- 
ly create the conditions for community foexi security, 

5ind struggle against forces that treat food purely as a 
commodity or seek to concentrate pow'cr in tlie food 
system. We believe that the prospects for community 
food. s(icurity are improved when ordinary' people; 

• have ready access — economic and geographic 
— to healthy and culturally , appropriate food at all 
times; 

• know more — and <\rc able to obtain die information they need — ribout where their food comes from 
and the conditions whereby it gels to them; 


• increase tlieir capacity to grow frxxl, cook healthy meals for their families, preserve f(Kxi, and become as 
self-reliant as they wisii to be in their fowl; 

• work to build the region’s capacity for meeting as much of its food needs as [lossible: 

• worl; to improve conditions for and build ownership among all whose livclihoals dejiend on the food 
system, with jiarticular emphasis on communities of color and low-inoime comraunities; 

• help regenerate the soil and ecosystem upon wliich the food system and all of us ultimately depend; and, 

• become engaged in shaping the conimunit>'’s and region’s fax! system in an ongoing way. 

The DFPC affirms the City of Detroit's commitment to nurtoring the dewlopment of a ffWKl-seciire city in 
which all of its citizens are hunger-free, healthy, and benefit from the fa>d systems that impact their lives. Wc 
affimi the City of Detroit’s commitment to sufiporting just and sustainable food sy^enis that provide residents 
with high quality taxi, employment and opjwrtunitics for entrqrreneuRhip, and that contribute to the long- 
term health of the natural environment. 


"We envision... 
a city in which ail 
of its residents, 
workers, guests 
and visitors are 
treated with 
respect, justice and 
dignity by those 
from whom they 
obtain food." 




The City of Detroit 

Food System Report '' ■'“? -4 , ■ a.u.' " " 

raise puKic imseBssi of teftood ssstaisss^mBrtB^jSsB^idws&J^JS W (Wgraais offered tiyflic federal state and 
local ^owiHiKBIsaBd coilB«tt#^S|(t'«5^ii(atton$^Wpl^diqii^i^!iridfo»iaB feedback on ladicies prograuts and 
aeiivlties Weekpcu that aa fof^iMiir^matHtla mnUacd « thfcatasSW an iji|t,isport5 ais dissemmafed liy she »l PC, 
greater collecHve untfetstawtatg of the fcod ^JSKtt, tecc8ndtiaitow*e3i^r Jhte a«t PWaa®, and dtatper questions for 
future reports will result ' 

The rest of the report Is oi^idiad tin®* ttiwtt^ dfiiSrofnlnuntt! taSfiatoKt for Detron s people and 

hot 11 I 1 1 " I ii^datdin viLii -fcoironiK dehKnpsnt>iv J luallh ttlite-l u gwded, data on ol)esit> and food msecun- 
■ <hd reo’ t> adopted ■ ir lurrendi ptooused) IjiaJ poliuta aith allplIUllw^ Mr Bfld s ye us 
SectKinSccwtainsdataaiKmttbeGitjfSeonv^Dt^fp^dpbrtt^'t^ftSffilSIlft^'^aaotrproductlon Tuanufacumng wholesale, 
!» r u. amviBes g )«‘ini...iit ■'iiinri r i n urant.. mdiidlna the Mipplemuital Nutntloii Assishoioe Program fSNAP forraerlp 
kttovni as Food ^sfflpsjrsuid fjee »ti fedqoeiiinejallWt Bietds, aojfftet^tWiWe food: assistance secioc It also discusses state 
ii 'eJeiaipidieies~*idteth’aiio|jfed.(ir arapurec Ihttjflecilrctm sfnodBslem 

l insuy., -s .1 ■ iBafsmilfficonvctnforra! food economy 

cer’ildan^tehiatiw tin e'>-siain.u.aaddKllbndi^temUa»iap!i«tfcsu*Judeur6ani^culUin miKAaiivcfcodrctad 
Ii's f-imtnschoor aB4ftedJ9tS^w?rtfitedetifefc)^tieniall4fe<aii)tKiB^^ n the near 

. lutureM Ihe'D^roit f I 




Section 2 


T his section reports on basic popuiation, household, economic, and heauh indicators ;:|f 

in Detroit as of 2009 or tl'e latest >^ar that data arc available. liecatise details of the 2010 US Census 
are unavailable as the report goes to prim, nic«t estimates calculated sjtecjfically for the report are . 
based on the 2009 American Community Survey (ACS). Tliis suggests the nc'cd for caution in iitterj^retation of ^ ' fflOTO 

some estimates because of the great differenai that exists between the 2009 ACS for Detmil’s population and three 

the corresponding 2010 Census figure. In 2009. tJie ACS estitnated Detroit's population at 910,848, suggesting individuals in 
a four percent decadal loss, while the 2010 toisus puts Detroit's pq>u!ation at 713,777. .showing a loss of 25 Detroit (36 percent) 
iiercenl since 2000. . 

‘ and more than 

Population and Household Changes in Detroit, 2000-2009 threeoutoften 

The city exixiriena'cl declines in many popuiation and household indicatoni ovw the decade ending 2009. f^inilies (31 

Categories that registered growth inciudd the projiortion of people belonging to raws other than Black (or pCTCent) lived in 

African-American) or Native American, iis well as {ho:«- with an associate or college degiee. These arc summa- poverty, 

rized in the accompanying table.' 

Population: O\’or the last decade. Detroit lost about four percent of its peculation, going from 95L(K)0 in 
the 2000 Consns to about 911,(K)0 according to the 2009 American Community’ Surveys This los,s is especially 
dramatic among people in their childtearing years of 25 to 34 y^ais, and among citildren 14 years and 
younger Despite having lost about 10 percent of its Black popuiation since 2000, the city’ continues to be pre- 
dominantly African-American, The niiiiibcr of people identifyiiig diemselves as Hi^>aiiic or Latino grew by 
more than 40 iiercent in 2009 while those identifying themselves as Caucasian grew by nearly 30 percent. 
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The unemployment 
rate among labor 
force participants 
16 years or older in 
Detroit nearly 
doubled to 28 
percent between 
2000 and 2009. 

This is nearly three 
times the current 
national average. 


Households: The nuniter of households Mth children under age 18 shrank by almost 14 percent, while 
households consisting of persons living «)lo increa^ by about die same rate. ’ Tlie average household size in 
2009 was about 2.8, rel^i^jy unchanged oi^er the last decade while the average family size is 3.8, up from 3.4 
in 2000. The nujnber of grandparwib living with grandchildren under the age of 1 8 yean; shrtmk by almost 9 
percent. The number of Detroiters over the of five who speak a language other than English at home grew hy 
iibout 18 percent 

Education: Between 20(M) and 20^ enrollment of children in school at all levels — from pre-school and 
kindergarten llirough gr^e 12 — dropp«i at the rate of nearly 11 percent overall, with high school enrollment 
(grades 9- i 2) sating the smallest tkerease. By contrast, enrollment in college or graduate school increased by 47 
(rercent. As a result, the fraction (rf population age 25 or over without a liigh school diploma decrcitsed from 30 
percent in 2000 to 23 percent in 2009, while the fraction of those with an associates or higher degree went up 
from 16 percent to 18 percent. 

Economic Status: The unemployment rate among labor force participants 16 years or older in Detroit near- 
ly doubled to 28 percent between 2(K)P and 2009. This is nearh' three times the current national average. 
Households' economic status also suffered over this period; after adjusting for inflation, the numter of house- 
holds eamitig $15,000 or more declined over the decade. Adjusting for inflation, the meditin household income 
in Detroit ($26,000 in 2009) al»5 declined by almort a third sina* 2000; similarhs per capita income (§ 14,000 in 
2009) declined by a c[uarter. l1ie mean household income in Detroit in 2009 was nearly $37,000. down from 
$41,000 in 2(X)0. 

Poverty: In 2(K)9. more than one in three persons in Detroit (36 percent) and more than three out of ten fam- 
ilies (31 percent) lived in poverty’. Beb^-een 2000 and 2009. tliere was a 40 percent increase in the number of peo- 
ple with incomes below the poverty lev’el. Among families with children under 18 years, the rale of increase was 
nearly 49 jtercent with the greatest incre^ registered amofig ftimilies consisting of a married cou[>le with chil- 
dren (.127 percent). 

Housing; .More housing i.inils w’ere available — nearly 420,000 in 2009 compared to 375,000 in 2000 — witli 
most new constaiclion taking live fonn of either single family detached homes or developments of five units or 
more (apartments or condomiiuums). The number of vacant housing units, however, also increased l64 percetil 
from nearly 39.(X)0 in 20(K) to 102,000 in 2009. Both owner-occupied and renter-occupied units decreased in 
tnunber, with the former registering a d(Xi'e;ise of nearly 8 peramt over the decade. 

Of all occupied housing units, those tivat lack complete plumbing facilities declined nearly 60 })ercent between 
2(K)0 and 2009 while those that lack complete kitchen facilities declined nearly 42 pitrcent, This suggests that res- 
idents today experience belter housing conditions than in the past. Households that reported no available tele- 
phone serv'io! also declined by almost 60 percent Ixjtw'een 2000 suid 2009 . 

Housing payments: In 2W)9, the median monthly rent was $749, showing a decadal increitse of nearly 20 
iverc'cnt alter adjusting for inflation. The 2009 meriian montlily mortgage arid, other owiier costs amounted to 
$ 1, 169 , showing an inflation-adjiisted increase of 18 }->cramt On the whole, more households are spending a sig- 
nifica.nt portion of their incomes for housing, leaving budgets pinched for otlier imj)ortanl household iteeds sucl:! 
as food, transiTortation, and health. In 20(K), 34 percent — or one-ihird — of renliitg households paid 35 percent 
or more of their income in rent, while in 2009, this number shot up to nearly six out of ten renting liousehokls. 

Transportation: Miiie the proportion of occupied units witli just one vehicle available (46 percent in 2009) 
lias neai'ly doubled over the decade; the proportion of tlios«j witli no vehicle available has remained the same at 
over one in five (22 jieraml in 2009). During that |)eriod. however, housing units with Kvo or more vehicles avail- 
able declined a bit frojn 34 percent of all occupial units to less than 32 percent. 


^ Select indicators are adapted from Data Driven Detroit, Detroit h-ofrte http://datadri¥endetTatoroAw)-a)ment/UDloads/ZQ1 1.^01 .'Detroit-Profile.adf . For more information on categories reported 
here and related margins of error, or for other typical social, economic, or demographic categorie not reported here, please browse the source document identified in this footnote, 

2 A househoid consists of all the people who occupy a housing unit. There are two majw afegories of housrtiXds. "family" and "nwifamily," A household irreiudes the related family members and all 
the unrelated people, if any, such as lodgers, foster childretr, wards, oren^loyees ^are the hwiOTg unit. A person living alone in a housing unit, or a group of unrelated people sharing a 
housing unit such as partners or roomers, is also counted as a househoid. The count of h(Hiseholds exdudes group quarters. 
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SCHOOL CHROILMENT 



I'dltiil, 1(101) .1 .nil! o\(‘i' lOiotli'cl in school 


ElemeiUan- school (grades 1-8) 
High school (grades 9-12) 
College or graduate school 


Population 25 years and older 
Percent high school graduate or higlier 


EDOCATIONAIATTAINMENT 

Population 25 years and older — - - 563,979 


69.63 % 


Percent bachelor’s degree or higher | 10.96 ?4 

SELECTED ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTIC 


Employment Status Popiiljtion 1 (> \ cars and o\cr 


Civilian labor force 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Percent of civilian labor force unemployed 


Commuting to Work» Tl'oi^crs 16 years afid over 


Car, truck, or van - drove alone 


Car, tnick, or van - caiptwled 


Public transportation (excluding taxicab) 


Walked or used otlter means 


Worked at home { 5.807 | 

INCOME AND BENEFITS (2000 Data in 1999 iiiflatfon-ad|u5t«d dollan; 2009 Data In 


Total hou5chold[&!:. v' " 


f^ss than $10,000 


$10,000 to $14,999 


$15,000 to 24,999 


$25,000 to $34,999 


$35,000 to $49,999 


$50,000 to $74,999 


$75,000 or more 


Median household income 

(percent change in 2009 inflation-adjusted dollars) 


Mean household income 

({}ercent change in 2009 inflation-adjusted dollars) 


Households with earnings 
Mean earnings 

(percent change in 2009 inflation-adjusted dollars) 
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Source: Detroit Profile, Data Driven Detroit 

Data sources; 2000 Census, 2009 American Community Survey 2000 


Percent Change 

2009 (See Note 1,p 28) 


Households witii Social Security 
Mean Social Security income 

(percent change in 2009 intlation adfusted dollars) 

Households with retirement income 
Mean retirement income 

(percent change in 2009 inflation-adjusted dollars) 

Households with Supplemental St^curily Income 
Mean Supplemental Security Income 
(percent change in 2009 inflalion-adjusled dollars) 


Houseliolds with cash public assistancx; irtconie 


Meaii Ciish public ctssislance income 

tpercent change in 2009 intlation-adiusled dollars) 

ramilics ■, v .. ' - 


Less than :> 10,000 


$10,000 to $14,999 


$15,000 to 24,999 


$25,000 to $34,999 


$35,000 to $49,999 


$50,000 to $74,999 


$75,000 or more 


Median family income 

(|)ercent change in 2009 inllation-adjusted dollars) 


Mean family income 

(percent change in 2009 inflation-adjusted dollars) 


Per capita income 

(percent change in 2009 inflation-adjusted dollars) 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMtUES AND PEOPLE WHOSE INCOME IN THE PAST 1 2 MONTHS IS BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL 


Ail Eamilies 


With related children under 18 years 


With related children under 5 years only 


Married couple families 


With related children under 18 years 


With related children under 5 years only 


Families with female householder, no husband pr««nt 


With related cliildien under 18 years 
Witii related children under 5 veaR only 


Ail people 
Under 18 years 


1 8 to 64 yeai-s 


65 years and over 
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Source; Detroit Pmfiie, Data Driven Detroit 

Data sources; 2300 Census, 2009 American Community Sunre 

i 2300 

2009 

P 

ercent Change 
see Note1,p28| 

HOUSING OCCUPANCY 

I'ofal housing niiits and tenure 

3T5,(>96 

419,534 

11.85 

()cci:![)ied Liiiits 


317,357 

■■ 5,67 

Vacant housing units 


102,177 

164.24 

Owner-occuitied 

184,672 

170.584 

-7,63 

Renter-occupied 

151.756 

146,773 

- 3.28 

VEHICLES AVAILABLE AND OTHER SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 

No vehicles available 

73.682 

69.453 

- 5.74 

1 vehicle available 

75,812 

146.351 

93,04 

2 whicles available 

84.405 

78,673 

- 6,79 

3 or iiiore vehicles available 

30,074 

22,880 

- 23.92 

lacking complete plumbing facilities 

7,934 

3,! 87 

- 59.83 

Lacking complete kitchen facilities 

10,177 

5.872 

- 42,30 

GROSS RENT 

Occupied units paying rent 



- ".»>2 

U'ss than $200 

9,178 


mmoifi 

$200 to $299 

n,i5i 

6,224 

- 44,18 

$300 to $499 

56,3,37 

16,732 

- 70,30 

$500 or more 

67.882 

112,414 

65.60 

Median rent (percejit change in 2009 iJiflalion-adjiisted dollar) 

$486 

$749 

■ 19-72 

GROSSRENTASAPERCENTA 

GEOF HOVSEHOIDH 

VCDME (GRAPI) 

Occupied \miu paying ifent 
(excluding units where GRAPI cumot be computed) 

190314 

I 33 "9 1 

-11.20 

less than 15.0 percent 

31.844 

10,985 

- 65,50 

15.0 to 24.9 percent 

31.971 

19,711 

- 38,35 

25.0 to 34,9 percent 

22,378 

23,414 

4,63 

35.0 {.lercem or more 

51,112 

79,6.84 

55.90 


Note 1: The table's "percent change" figures need to be read with caution given wide margins of error for smaller sub-categories. 
Please refer to the Detroit Profile by Data Driven Detroit to obtain margins of error for each category. 
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Community Maps: 

GeograpKic Distribution of Resources, Challenges 

Delroil’s population and housc'hokis and community' c»nditions are unev’enly dhtributed through tiie 
cit)', as are changes experienced in these characteristics owr the last decade. The acxx)mpan\dng maps show 
the distribution of population and income, for example, as well as the distribution d racant lote and the 
investment of community development resources by public and private entities.3 



PopuJatiOR Density, fay Census Block Group {2008) 
Detroit, Michigan 


Population Oensrty (Persons Per Acre> 
R«nB«t reprecant lyuintitM ol city wide data 

3J3-- 

S8'?4»»io.,njv 
aRva-n-yiit -. 

BB «^S>S};57: ■ . , 


DroMMov' 


Pet, Population Chanse (2000-08) 

Ranges represent guintites of citywIOe data 


^ Source: Data Driven Detroit. These and other maps are available at: ’ 


Perc«Rl; Papulation Change, by Otnsus Block Group (2000~200S) 
Detroit. Michigan 
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... only 23 percent 
of high school 
students in Detroit 
reported eating 
fruits and 
vegetables five or 
more times a day. 


Health, Obesity, and Food Insecurity 

Detroit and Wayne County show higher rates of and related factore than the state or the nation as 
a whole. For example, one out of ten babie bom in Wayne Count)' is of low birth weight, one out of tiuee 
adults is obese, one out of four adults smokes, and one out of ten adults is uniiisuied.* 'hvo out of three 
Detroiters are owrweight or obe^. 

The hvo leading causes of death in Detroit in 2007 w'ere heart disease and cancer, witii stroke, chronic lower 
resiuratoiy disease,* unintentional injuries,** and type 2 didtetes trailing behind as the next four causes. 
Although heart di^ase and canar hav« many caase;, jx)or diets, ovenveight and obesity, and lack of physical 
activity are risk factors in both diseases. Additionally high cholesterol, high blood pressure, juid diabetes — 
all related to diets — increase risk of heart disease. Although deaths attributed to diairetes ranked sixth for 
Detroit, the city’s mortality rate due to the disease is higher than tliat for the nation as a whole.’ 


Nationally oliesity Is a leading cai^e of prerentable death, second only to smoking. Obesity accounts for 

more than nine percent of all healtlrcarc expenditures.^ 
The lifetime medical costs related to diabetes, lieait 
disease, high cholesterol. h\'pertension, and stroke 
among ol)eso people are estimated to be SlO.tXH) higher 
tlian among their non-o!icse counterjjaits.^ Besides 
heart disease and stroke, obesity also raises the risk for 
dii^tetes, cancer, musculo-skcletai disordere sucli as 
osteoarthritis and back piiin, and respiratory disorders 
such as shortness of breath and sleep apnea, In addition 
to the dirert health costs borne by obese ixtoplc, the 
widespread prevalence of obesity also imposes costs on 
the rest of society related to higher rates of moi'tality, 
health insurantxj premium costs, and taxpayer-subsi- 
diaxi heaitli care costs, 

In Michigan alone, the medical costs ass(x:iated wltli 
adult oltesity were $2.9 billion in 2003 dollars.'* People 
of arlor suffer from obesity at higher rates than the state 
as a whole.^ Rates for African-Arnerictm and I-lispanic 
residents of Michigan were .37 and 3 i percent, respec- 
tively. compared with 26 percent for their white, non- 
Hispanic counteiparts. 

Healthy diets and adequate amounts of pliysical 
activity are key to maintaining healthy weight National 
studies show that people in iow-fneome families eat 
fe\wr sellings of vegetables and whole grains than do 
jxtoplo in wealthier families,"* In our own neighbor- 
h(K.»d of Wayne (lounty fewer than one quarter of resi- 
dents rc{X)rt consuming fruits and vegetables five or 
more times a day; 28 percent reported tliat diey did not 
participate in any physical activities in the past 
month.’' In another smvey, only 23 percent of high 
school students in Detroit reported eating fruiLs and veg- 
etal)les hve or more times a day.’- Household food con- 
sumption patterns and related expenditures are also 
discussed in Section 3. 



A group of illnesses including asthma, emphysema and chronic bronchitis. ** Fafis, icicle aeddents, fires, imsonlng, drowning and choking. 




Ohi-sih' amoiij> Detroit's youtli 

I1)C JtHW Detroit youtji Risk Behaiviok^unCTtt rejxitts t!ie following for high school stude 


percent were ohese {students wli 


The 2009 Detroit 
Youth Risk 
Behavior Survey 


Unhealth|i Dietary Behavion 

• 77 percent ete fruits and vegetablis 


following for high 
school students 
2 ", percent were 
obese 


• 67 percent at 


• s I ta'Tcni wen. net phssicallj artise d ii as* nO 

• 55 percent did not ^li^pb^eatedaeatnm (PI 

• TopercaildidaotatteailF^'lil^^daih'wheo 

• aS percent watched t^vtsiottj-^tnpishouisp 

• 38 percent used osm^tsas JofiAte hoars pa 
The sureej also fndicalegtliaiY^edrdtHy schools 


dtetag tchanr 


Per Capita Income, by Census Block Group (ZOGS) 
Detroit, Michiitan 


For comparative figures, see 2010 County Health Ranking, Michigan data. 


^ Source: City of Detroit Department of Health and Wellness Promotion. 
^ Bhattacharya and Sood, 2004, 


® Differences in Prevalence of Obesity Among Black, White, 
and Hispanic Adults - United States, 2006-2008. 


USDA, Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion, 2008, 


Cenlen for Disease Control and Prevention, 2009, BRFSS City and 
County Data, Select City and County Data, Detroit-Livonia-Deaitom 
{Wayne County, Mi). httD://apps . nccd.cdc.QOv,'’8RFSS-SMART/ 
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Within Detroit, the 
majority of retailers 
that accept food 
stamps are gas 
stations, liquor 
stores, convenience 
stores, dollar marts, 
and other locations 
where little to no 
fresh or healthy food 
is sold. 


The Food Economy, Environment, and Diets 

The quality' of diets cannot be ^ar^d frotn the broader neighborhood food environment from where 
food is acquired. While »’ant inarch exists on Detroiters’ diets, there is reason to believe that our diets, like 
much of the rest of the country^ typically arntain hi^ le\’els of refined carbohydrates and added fats and sug- 
ars, reflecting a greater relianfx on p^kaged, prooised foods, fast-food outlets, and I'eady-to-eat meals 
obtained from food stores. 

Racial and income disparities permeate aa^ to healthy foods in metropolitan are:ts nationwide. Peoj)lc 
living in predominantly low-in(x>nie and non-white nei^borhoods tend to have poorer access to healthy food. 
These inequaliti^ in the fewd retail emironment further disadvantage low-income communities tmd com- 
munities of color, whose manbers are already limited in their ability' to [lurchase healthy food. Nearly 70,000 
Detroit hoiseholds lacked aprivate automobile in 2009, suggesting tlieir greater dependence on stores in close 
proximity-' with fewTir healfliy choices and higher prios. In the l.lniR^ States, increased access to sujiermarkeLs 
is associated uilh loft«r pre\'alen(K of owr^^ight and dtesity, improved fruit and vegetable consurnyition, and 
better diet quality' among African Americans, low-income Itousehokis. and pregnant women.’'^ By contrast, 
incree-ised rcliano} on conwnience stores is associated with increased risk of obesity'; such stores are more 
previiienl in low-income and African-American neighborhoods such as those in Detroit. 



-According to a study conducted by Mari 
Gallagher (2007), roughly 550, OOi) Detroit resi- 
dents live ift areas in which they are at least twice as 
far from a mainstream grocer as from a “fringe 
food location." Within l-tetroit, the majority of 
retailers that accept food sttuiips are gas stations, 
liquor storas, convenience stores, dollar marts, and 
other locations where little to no fresit or lieallhy 
f(KKl is sold. Instead, most of die retailers wiiere 
food stamps are accepted specialize in the sale of 
alcohol, tobacco, lottery tickets, and “a compara- 
tively small selection of prepackaged and canned 
fof>d products higli in salt, fat, and sugar.”^^ 
Healtliy RxxLs need to be both accessible anti 
affordable Itefore people will consume more of 
thetn artd fewer i.mhealthy kinds, Because energy- 
den.se foods (highly refined foods liigh in added fat 
and sugar) cost less than healthier diets, people 
with limited budgets are especially challenged to 
eat hcalliifully.^’ Other Victors implicated in poor 
diets include high-pi'essure mai'keling and oilier 
strategies liy food manuf^turejTi to [lersuade peo- 
ple — especially ytouth — to consume unhealtiiy foods; the greater palalability of foods 
high in fat, sugar and salt; more sedentary’ patterns of work and travel; and tlie emphasis 
on convT?nien<te in todays hectic lifestyles, .All these factors suggest that stmctural and pol- 
icy changes that make healthy diets more economical and accessible are needed to combat 
ottesily in adlition to changes in consumption patterns such as reducing portion size,s and 
culling back on ixip, and beanning more physic.aliy active. 


Above: Detroit convenience store, 
left: Meldrum Fresh Market at the Capuchin 
Soup Kitchen expands access to organic, 
fresh and healthy food. 


Moriand K, Oiez Roux A, Wing S. "Supermarkets, other food stores, and obe5ity.''R)e AdtHosdenss Ridt m immunities American Journol of Prmntke Medicine, 2006;30(A):33T9. 

Zenk Sfi, Schulz AJ, Hollis-Neeiy T, Campbell RT, Holmes N, Watkins G, a al.'Fruil and vegetable mtake in Aftican Americans: income and store characteristics.'Ammranyourno/of/’fei'enti've 
Afetoe, 200S:29(l):1-9. Rose D, Richards R, "Food store access and household fruit and wgetz^ua among participants in the US Food Stamp Program.” Aubf/cWeoSfiWutr/tfoo, 2004;7(8):l081-8. 
"Examining the impact of 'Food Deserts' on public health in Detroit.'' www.maftqallaqhg.ciMn/Df(^ects/2 
Otewnowski A, Darmon N.'Food choices and diet cffits: an econcwnic analy^" Arums/ c^AMh»!2005;135(4),'900'4. 
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Hunger and food Insecurity 

Ever}' }'ear, the Uh uepanmein ui Aj-ncimure U-'SDA) tracks die incidence of food insecuritv’ in the coun- 
Ir}', Foo(i insecurity is defined by the agency as a lack of consistent, dqiend^le access to enough food for 
active, healthy liviiig. In 2(Xi9, 1 4,7 [wrccnl of households (or 17.4 million households) were food insecui-c at 
least some time during that year nationally This is the highest reconied prevalence of fixxl insecurity since 
1995 when the fii-st national food security sun^ey was conducted. .About a third of food-insecure households 
(6,8 million households, or 5.7 poi-cent of all ll.S. households) had vers’ low food security; a scsere range of 
food insecui'ity in which the food intake of some liousehold inembers svas reduced and normal eating patterns 
were disrupted due to limited resources.'’ Nearly 1 1 jiercent of households with children, or 4.2 million house- 
holds, were food insecure. 

Although specific city’ data are unavailable, the report makes other points to suggest that prevalence of food 
insecurity in Detroit is much higher than llie national average. For example: 

• Kates of food iiiscteurity were substantially higher than the national average among households with 
incomes near or below the federal [loverty line, among houseliolds with ciiildren headed by single par- 
ents, and among Black and Hispanic housidiolds, 

• Food insecurity wjis more common in large cities tlian in rural areas. 

• Fifty-seven percent of food-insecure households in the survey reported that in the previous montii they 
had participated in one or more of the three largest federal fexxl and nutrition assistance pregrams. 

(liven the jdiove and the high rate of poverty in Detroit in 2009, this report estimates Detroit’s foixi insecu- 
rity rate to be more than 30 fiercGnt, 

In a 2009 survey of 27 cities on emergency food assislanire and hotueless services, tlic US Conference of 
Mayo5 reported that requests for food as.sistana' in Detroit increased by 30 percent over the previous year, and 
75 percent of those requesting food assistance were mcnibets of families. 's Tliey also re|K)rted an increase in 
requests from middle-class households that used to donate to fot^ pantries, as well as increases in re(]ucsLs 
froiu families and from the uninsured, elderly, working poor, and homele^. People also were visiting fixxl 
pantries and emcrgenc}’ kitchens more often. 


Detroit's food 
insecurity rate is 
estimated at more 
than 30 percent. 




A 2009 survey... 
reported that 
requests for food 
assistance in Detroit 
increased by 30 
percent over the 
previous year, 
and... an increase in 
requests from middle 
class households that 
used to donate to 
food pantries. 


USDA, Economic Research Service, 2010, www.ers,u5{ia.aov/Public3tions/ErTlQ8 
’8 US Conference of Mayors, 2009, Hunger and Homelessness Survey, www.usinawifs.wQ/presst^ea5es/uiXoads/^^HungetromDleteWE62009.Ddf 
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Detroit Works 
Project... will help 
guide decisions relat- 
ed to the physical 
location and form of 
urban agriculture in 
the city. 


Local Policy issues with 
Implications for Food Security 

This section discuss^ ra:ent and emei^ngpoUc)' da:isions or frameworks In Detroit from the perepeclive 
of DFPC goals relatol to healthy food accffis, urban ^ricutture, juid composting, and outlines broad actions 
Di-PC may wish to tate. For a diaaission of urban agriculture ixfiicy, see Section ,i 

Detroit Works -Strategic Planning Framework 

In July 2010 Mapr Dave Bing announced the Detroit Worics Project, a 12-18 month j)rocess to cremate a 
collective vision for DetroiCs future at the neighborhood, city and metropolitan scale. Tiiis process will sene 
as a roadmap for investment ^d action by government, communitv' and faith-based groups, businesses, and 
philanthropic and nonprofit organizations. Aimed at adc^ting a siiared vision for the Citv’ of Detroit in the 



vacant lots, as Percentage of Residential Parcels, 
by Census Clock Group 
Oei " 


short and long term, the Detroit Works roadmap 
will be based on evidence; involve the communi- 
ty in the planning proa-ss; provide a bold and 
visionary plan for moving forward; and prioritize 
implementation strategies. 

The Technical Team is analyzing a myriad of 
baseline data, best practices and other informa- 
tion tiiat will infonn tiie plan over a broad range 
of topics, including: economic reawer)'; land- 
.scape and ecologv’; environmental sustainability; 
historical ^md cultural .resouices; green and gray 
infrastructure: land use. zoning and Itutd devel- 
opment: neighborhood, housing and amenities; 
services, operations and fiscal reform; and trans- 
jwrtation and transit, In addition to five cilywide 
community forums attracting over 4,500 resi- 
dents, the Commuiiity Engagement team is cur- 
rently engaged in a round of 40 smaller commu- 
nity forums throughout the city, Based on all 
data and input collected to da.te, strategic alter- 
natives will he develoited and shared with tlie 
community for input and feedback, and the 
"plan adoption process” will take place stalling 
ill Sqnember 2011 (means of adoption still to be 
determined), 

Tliis process will impact food systems in a tew 
ways. First, it will help describe a variety of inter- 
ventions for neighborhoods, including the su[)- 
port for a system f)f food retail that responds to 
Detroiters' needs and the conditions in neigli- 
tiorhoods. .Second, it will help guide short-term 
and iong-temi decisions related to the physical 
location and fonn of urban agriculture in the 
city The Deti'oit Food Policy Council should 
actively participate in the community engage- 
ment pnicess and provide relevant information 
related to food system policy for consideration 
within the process. 
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Detroit Public Schools Consolidation 

Due to steep declines in student enroUments m«r the 
last decade and related budget woes, the IXitroit Public 
School system has experienced sweeping change. 
During the 2009-2010 schwl year, 25 .schools were 
closed. Vocal community groups were able to save 
schools with greenhouses and fanns from ci(»ure, but 
some of these may be threatened once again in a pro- 
posed plan to close another 40 schools over the next two 
years.hi 

There are several implications of schmt! clasures from 
the perspective of Detroit's food securit)’. These and otheK 
that arc only just emerging need to be closely monitored 
and documented to infomi future decisions. One, the 
efforts by DPS schools over the last few years to imple- 
ment schoolyard gardening, fami-to-schoo! programs, 
and the integration of urban agriculture into biology 
chisses will be set back as such scluxils are shut dowm. 
T\vo, as schools that are open become more disttuil from 
neighborhoods, students hav’e to travel longer distances, 
and run the risk of missing breakfasts that are offered 
before clas-ses begin. Participation rates are already below 
fifty percent in the breakfast pritgrains; delays in getting 
to school may jeopardize parliciiiation even further. 
Three, the land with closed sc,hools may now become 
available to uritan agriculture interests in the comntuni- 
ty. Indeed, one sucli property on Detroit's etist side was 
closely studied for just such apur[)ose. 



that incorporates farming into its innovative programming. 


The DFPC should infomi itself systematically about tliese and other implications and take needed actions, 
including to ensure that the participation rale by students in ciiild nutrition programs in schwls i.s increased; 
school infrastructure that builds urban agriculture ct^iacity is preserv'ai and harnassed into tlie future; and 
the transfer of land with closed schcxils to community-oriented urban agriculture uses is enabled. 

New contract on incineration of solid waste in Detroit in 2010 

Since 1989, Detroit hits incinerated solid waste from residential, commercial, and other sources. The con- 
sequences of this approacli to solid waste disposal arc significant: a lack of supixirt for recycling (and com- 
posting of organic material) and a.ss(x:iatetl public ex|K‘nditure> and loss of revenue, and the health impacts 
caused by the incinerator in nearby neigiiborlioods and a.ssociatal exqxmses to households and llie public. 

' The City built tlie incinerator, sold it in 1991 for cash flow, but retained the debt obligation of the 20-yeai' 
bond, which was paid off in July 2009. 1’lie service agreement with tlie Greater Detroit Resource l^ecover\' 
Authorih’ (GDRRA) obligates the City to deliver trash to GDRRA. In December 2010, Uie incinerator wa.s pur- 
chased by Detroit Renewable Fnci'gy, part of Atlas Holdings based in Connecticut, Also in IX'cember 2010, 
GDRRA approved an 11 -year contract with the incineratot atapriaiof|25/ton. 

Or^e upsiile of tlie contract is that there is no tonnage requirement, i.e., the city can divert unlimited ton- 
nage of solid wa,ste away from the incinerator by rtmling. A downside, however, is that die incinerator will 
continue to operate and contribute to the jioilution buiden of a community’ already "high priority" accoid- 
iiig to the EPA's environmental justice criteria. 



During the 2009* 
2010 school year, 

25 schools were 
closed. Vocal commu- 
nity groups were able 
to save schools with 
greenhouses and 
farms from closure, 
but some of these 
maybe threatened 
once again in a 
proposed plan to 
close another 40 
schools over the 
next two yeai^. 


Detroit Public Schools, press release, March 30, 2011, http:// 


14,2011) 
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Watering part of the two-acre 
O-Town Farm, an urban farm in 
a city park. The farm is operated 
by the rrortprofit Detroit Black 
Community Food Security 
Network. 

Since 1989, Detroit 
has incinerated solid 
waste... The conse- 
quences... are 
significant; a lack of 
support for recycling 
(and composting of 
organic material) and 
associated public 
expenditures and loss 
of revenue, and the 
health impacts 
caused by the 
incinerator in nearby 
neighborhoods and 
associated expenses 
to households and 
the public. 


As of this svriling. tiie new owners of the incinerator are seeking a i 2-year tax abatement from the Cits’ as 
wci! as approval from the State of Michigan to float a $75 miilion bond. At a time of steep loss of revenues 
and threats to basic programs serving low-income honsehotds, it is important to ask if these subsidies reflirct 
the priorities of the residents of the state and the city'. 

The city should create a strong solid waste policy which gives top priority to reduce wastes and encourage 
recovery' of materials from the waste .stream. Tire DPPC should examine this issue clcxseiy and prepare a posi- 
tion to bring to the city. Specifically', the DFPG should undertake a study of the amount of compostable fotxi 
waste currently being irrernerated, the fe'asibility of diverse approrreires to collecting and composting such 
wastes, rmd an assessment of .strategies to encourage the reduction of food system wastes of all fomis, includ- 
ing packaging. 

Actions Needed 

The DFPC should consider :ind take several actions as they relate to content .in this section, including to: 

• Track and analyze, on an ongoing basis, ditta related to l,)etroil'.s population, households and commu- 
nity indicators. Categories should include both challenges such as poverty and fmxl insecurity, hut also 
resources such as vacant land. a:hooLs, existing investment, etc., that can positively affect f(X)d secui'i- 
ty and advance the dev’elopment of a just and sustainable food system. 

• Advocate for and support research specific to Detroit that siieds 
light on dielan' health factors and outcomes, includiiTg 
those related to food costs, and tlte neighlwrhootl and 
school food environments. 

• Flesh out tlie implications of jX))icy changes occur- 
ring in Detroit and develop brief position papers to 
share with commurrity leaders, and develop related 
community educatiem and outre^h campaigns. 

• Consider for future DFPC reports additional commu- 
nity indicator than possible in this report. 

Examples may include indicators related to arts, culture 
and literaq' on community fo<xi q^tem issues. 
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A girl holds a box of organic tomatoes she and other children have grown on vacant lots in Detroit. The city has many vacant lots 
food to sell at neighborhood markets. 


that could be used to grow 


T his section discusses activities in the conventional food system in Detroit, inciuding 

food production, nianufactuilng. wholesdc and rctail distribution, food consutnption, and w, isle gen- 
eration. It also contains data and analysis relatoi to faleral nutrition programs, including 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Pnigrani (or SHAP, formerly referred to as food stamps). Special 
Supiilevnenlal Nutrition Assistance to '^fomen. Infants, and Children (MC), free arid reduced-price school 
lunch and brealefasi pi'ograms, Summer FoexI Ser\ice Program, and Child and Adult Care Food Service 
Program. Finally, it includes information on the charitable food asistanee sector. Sources of data are identi- 
fied for each calegors', Tiie section concludes wilJi recommendations for related actions dial the DF^ should 
consider in the near future. 


...tlie portion of 
Wayne County's 
total acreage 
dedicated to fruit 
and vegetable 
production is 


Because many food system economic activities are related to the biOcKier region’s economic heallii. data 
aie provided for tiie city, county, region, and state as applicable. Data from 2007 aaisuses of agriculture, 
manufacturing, wholesale, and retail aie used as these are the most recent available. 


higher than that 
for the state as a 
whole... 
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Agriculture 

The 2007 Census of Agriculture shows 
no entries specifically for Detroit; however. 
Wayne Count}' show'ed a total of 313 farms 
with a total acreage of 17,443, and average 
size of 56 acres. Wayne County famis sold 
nearly S29 million w'orth of agricultural 
products (fotxi and non-food), and received 
$93,000 in government payments of differ- 
ent kinds. ForU'-sev'en jiercent of farms in 
Wayne Count}', or .146 farms, listed farming 
as a primaiy occiijiation for the principal 
farm operator; for the state as a whole, this 
ratio is slightly lower, at 44 percent. 

As the accompanying table sliows, fruit 
and vegetable production is a miniscule 
jKirtion of all agriculture in the state as well 
a.s the region. Nonetheless, it is noteworthy that the portion of Wayne Counh's total acreage dedicated to fruit 
and vegetable production is higher than the state as a whole and moi-e than twice that for tlie rest of the region. 

The economic potential of agriculture in soutlicastem Michigan region i.s great, According to noted autlior 
Michael Situman. a twenty' percent shift in ending toward regionally produced ftxxi in the five counties sur- 
rounding Detroit — Oakland, Macomb. Monroe. Washtenaw, and Wayne — would result in an annual increase 
in economicoutpulof roughly $3-5 billion, creating an estimated 36.0(K) jobs, and an additional $135 million 
in tax revenues available for gowrnment entities.' It is of interest to DFFC that small-scale farming of the kind 
occurring in the metro area be pretervtd and encouraged. 

For the many i.irban agricultural acti\1ties ongoing in Detroit, refer to Section 4, As readei's may know, 
Detroit’s |>otcntjal for urban agriciiitnre is enomious given die large amount of vacant hind and the number of 
skilled leaders and organizations to supjiort urban agriculture. More recently, Kathiyn Colasanti, MSlf graduate 
student, studied the ixilential for fruit and vegetable production on publicly owned vacant land and die ixirtion 
of the city’s needs that this could supply. See accompanying sidebar on page 39 for Findings from her study. 


Farms and Vegetable and Fruit Production 
(2007 Census of Agriculture) 

Michigan 

9-County Southeastern 
Michigan Region ^ 

Wayne County 

Farms (number) 

56,014 

7,967 


Farms (acres) 

10, 031.80? 

1,049.140 


Average size of farm (acres) 

179 

121 

56 

Vegetables harvested for sale (farms) 

2,878 

555 

fi5 

Vegetables harv'ested for sale (acn») 

174,685 

20,696 

728 

Orchards (number) 

2,712 

264 

16 

Orchards (acres) 

115,284 

2,88.3 

6:5 

Percentage of total acreage 
in vegetable and fniit prcxiuction 

2.89% 

2.25% 

4,5,3% 


1 Source: www.fairfood net work.orQ/resources/econoink-impact-localgitni-dett^food-svstem 
^ The counties included are Genesee, Lapeer, Livingston, Macnnb, Mrmroe, OaMand, St (M, Washtenaw, and Wayne. 


The Conventional Food Sector 
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Food Manufacturing 

!n Detroit, as in the rest of the region and the state, food manufacturing (NAICS Code 311) is a rclathely 
small part of the overall manufacturing scene. About 13 percent of all manufacturing establislijnenls in 
Detroit (compat^i with that six percent for the state) relate to food, and food represents about two per- 
cent of manufacturing sales and five percent of employees in manufacturing. 


By all measures, food manufa<auring in Detroit declinal over tlie last decade. Accorxiing to the 2007 Census 
of Manufricturing, the City of Detroit had 59 est^lishments that did $247 million in business, and had ] .057 
emplovm drawing an annual payroll more than $35 million. By comparison, the 199? Census showed 92 


establishments that did busing worth $549 million dollars (not adjusted for inflation), and employed 
■ ‘ly 4,CK>0 persons. 



[j Michigan 


Detroit Region 

Defroit|WarreiijRint 


Wayne County 


m City of Detroit 


Number of 
Estabihhments 


Number of 

Employees 


Wholesale Food Distribution 

I'oixi wholesale distribution (NAICS code 4224) is an important contributor to the witolesale sc’ctor in. the 
City of Detroit. More* than a fifth of ail wholesale establishments in Detroit are food-related; more than a quar- 
tei- of ail employees in the wliolesale sector are employed by ftxxi wholesalers, and more tiian one-tltivd of all 
wliolesale l>usiness in the city i.s in food. FoiKi wholesale as a. pro|K)rtioii of ail wholesale is higher for the city 
and WavTic County tlian the .state as a whole (see accompaiiying chari). 

Ho\vm*r, as with manufacturing, food wholesale employment in Detroit declined over tiie last decade even 
tliough sales, after adjusting for inflation, increased in that lime {leriod. According to the 2007 Census of 
Wiioiesaie Trade. Detroit hrui 101 wholesale establishments that, did nearly $2.63 iiillion in business and 
employed just over 2,(M)0 employe who drew a collective payroll of $1.05 million. By contrast, the 1997 
Census of 9lholesale Trade showed 163 f(X)d wholesaie esuhlishmcnts that employed more tha,n 3,000 indi- 
viduals and did nearly $1.5 billion in busmen in unadjusted dollars (or $1,92 billion translating 1996 doi- 
lare to 2(KM> dollar). 

Retail Distribution 

F(X)d retail is where practically all urban tridents encot.inter the food sy’stem; groceiy and prepared foal 
purchases arc. of coui’se, critical to hotsehoids' survival and weilheing. Food retail is critical also to the sui-- 
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viva! andpeiformajice of the retail economy in the city Food and bewray stores constitute a third i-rf all retail 
establishments in iDetroil and account for more than a quarter of ail retail business; die)' ako hire more than 
a third of all workers in the retail sector. The strength of food retail demor^trates the importance of food to 
the city's overall retail sector. 

Given the decline in the city's [)opulation and economy over the last d^ade, it is unsurprising that foe food 
retail sector also declined. The 200? Census of Retail Trade shtws 709 food and beverage stores doing nearly 
a billion dollars in sdes (S930 million), and employing more than four thousand employes (4,424) wliose 
collective payroll was $69 million. By contiasl, the data for the 1997 Census show 869 stores doing $963 mil- 
lion (or SI. 24 billion after adjusting for inflation) in sales and employing 6,265 workers. 

•Additionally, fax! service and drinking places are also an important part of a city’s econom)t In 2007, 909 
establishments did $63,3 million in sales and employtxl nearly 13,tX)0 individuals, wiio drew a payroll of $l66 
million. 

Apjiroximafely eighty food stores were identified in 2010 by aSocial Compact stud)' .sponsored by tlie Detroit 
Economic Greiwth Coipoi'ation as “full-^race” grocery stores, i.e., thtse that carried a complete range of gro- 
ceiy prodiicls, including fruits, vegetables, dairvt meat, baked goafe, and dry groceri^. The accompanying 
sidebar includes maps of llicse stores as well as neighborhcKxls foat are underserved, tire consequent ‘leak- 
age” of grocer)' dollars from these neighborhoods, and the average distance to the nearest groceiy store. 
Appendix A includes a list of all these stores and their tuidrcsses as well as a map. 


Food and beverage 
stores constitute a 
third of all retail 
esablishments in 
Detroit and account 
for more than a 
quarter of all retail 
business; they also 
hire more than a 
third of ail workers 
in the retail sector. 



Grocery wholesale as a portiort of ai* wnosesaic 

; - ■ . 3 ,^ □MiAigan 


Pe&oitiiegion 

DelraitjWsrreiiifimt 


Wayne County 


I City of Detroit 


Number of Total 

EstabNshments Sales 


Annual Numberof 

Payroll Employees 


Food and beverage stores as a portion of aft retail 


Q MiAigan 


Detrmt Region 

DetroitiWarreniRltil 


Wayne County 


Oty of Detroit 


Number of Total 

Estabiislmtents Sales 


Annual Numberof 

Payroll Employees 










Detroit Food System Ownership and Workforce: Social Profile 

The ownewliip patterns of local food system enteiprises. wages of workers, and career advancement oppoi- 
tunities, and raa' and gender disparities among them are relevant to assessing a community’s food security, 
(hifortunately. we know of no source that sv-stematically documents patterns of ownership of operations — 
large and small — in Detroit’s food system and other categories of interest. .An excellent report that addrosses 
issues of wages and woridng conditions in metro Detroit's restaurant industry is “Ikliind the Kitchen Door,” 
(2010). commissionai by the Restaurant Opportunities (lenter of Michigan, Restaurant Opportunitiis Centers 
I’nitai, and the Southeast Michigan Ristaurant Industry Coalition.-’ 

As of Dea’inlx^r 2010, there was only one Black-owned groceiy- supermarket in Detroit — a city- in which four 
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r'li ■■ ,i .i:". ,i'i ' -i id' Community'- 

uidi'S. [ii .'.OiO ;lu- iiiimched “The 

'■m;:' ■::v; I I i i ,i I l4){ferS''gr®tei,' 

iiiru'A 

y.i-na'i-', sU'iVN ill iiii'liT'-iMM>l ateiis that ate 

ivvsii:;; Tu s'.ai; or s5!V!V.;li!4-n their biisih^^, 
I v.v 8iV:i-in •!. priai' h'Jj. ' , i, " , 

in ^uiu oooiai Loiupact comjnis-[ 
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infoMatiofi: on- tetroiftimtailgro'ceryui^ 
ket:andifidi|stfKdyMpicS;,5^^^^^ here! 
are sriippefe, apd did Sociali 

Compact rcfxtr!. ‘^ 7 ^-,..^ [ 


The Grocery Gap in DetroiR 
Excerpt from Social Compact 
Report, 2010 

Demand for retail groceh' 
to goDMidi jn Detroit.; Ahh(.)t.it|^^ 
are,appnMmately80ful!-s<'i '. i' '> .giuotm 
in/ dteDetmit study area,,:ii' g{!0c&iS: 
^provide an kvenge- of only i >’ > 'sqtiiue : 
feet of, grocery retail space perl^®^- 
.compared to an industrt’ stjinijrd.of.lO 


;derits in, theiDetroit study :ir' : 

•r^^aaiB > ' 

ac!i a 

ice grocer, yel in some he j j : 

iv r ; . 

ii'iaiice. n^rly''' 

double die citj' average. 


i 

Findings suggest unm^c i 

' ■ ^JtK) itiillion iri' .g 

Detroit, and existing full -ii i" 

« gRiOPIS (Siptl 

> 1 ii! .li riAidenis’ { 

expenditures. Tlie cstimar i 

OOnulUoniR 1 

( iiiii! potfi'dally a 

support an additional 585.(KM 

{uateteelofgr 

niViroit 

Neighborhood groceiy ava 

bilttvcanbeeil 

.:iV!cp nfiiiitia- r 

tives, including attracting fu 

>ervict 

-imiai .^lol•es to ^ 

opportunity areas and ira{ t 

gu[wnth6{iiidi 

1 pniiiuci selec- 

fion at existing ston :■ 




out of five residcjtts are ,\frican-American. Although a handful of l(xally owned food businesses and th(«e owned 
by African-American resideiits have a higher profile in the community, we urge future research ori owTiership 
patterns of food system businesses in the area to learn more about those are owned by Detroit residents, par- 
ticularly African Americans, and those that hav^ such residents in leaitership or management positions. Sucli 
studies could also coittain a qualitative ii&«ssmenl of the nature of jd)s in the cih’’s ffxxl system and the opj)or- 
Tunities and ciiailengcs the)' nl'fer for ownership, ativanaiment and hi^er wages. 

% ww,deai;.g.f9/jm3.9e5/98iie.w/D.«mtfiestifporlA«es5^ 

“* This fppor! can be downloaded from w ww.rocuniled.ofa/filesMiihigan BKO iora erBt0t2O.pdf 
^ www,degc.ora/imaQes/aallerv/2[K]9%200etroit%20DrillDown%20Repoft%20110209.pdf 


As of December 
2010, there was only 
one Black-owned 
grocery supermarket 
in Detroit — a city in 
which four out five 
residents are 

African-American, 
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At 13 percent, 
metro Detroit has 
the third highest 
average annual 
household 
expenditure for 
food of 18 
metropolitan 
areas studied in 
2008-09, below 
only Boston and 
Los Angeles. 


Food Expenditures 

How muct i money do Detroiters sjtend on food, including that consumed at home and consumed outside the 
home? Data si)eciric to the city on this question are unavailable. The closest we come, unfortunately are data for 
the esitirc metro area. Tliis is les than satisfactory' as food expenditure patterns for the inner cit\' expectedly dif 
fer from the region as a whole for rea«)ns, including the paucity of larger supermarkets and the greater 
densiP' of fast food outlets in the inner ciPs and lack of dfoidablc transportation options to access more distant 
su{>ennarkets. 

In 2008-09, households in the Detroit metropolitan area (Detroit-.^nn Arbor-Flint) spent an average of S6,4!2 
or 10 percent of their pre-tax income (or 13 percent after tax^) on food annually.*' just over three out of five of 
these dollais w'ere spent on food purchased to be eaten at home. Of the $3,944 sjient on food at home, $670 (!7 
])ercont) was sjxml on fruits and $849 (22 percent) on meats,, poultry, daity, and eggs,, and SS40 (14 

liercent) on cereals and bakery products. Readers are reminded of the findings of the Behavioral Risk Factor 
Sun-eillance Snrv-et- (reported in ^ion 2), which show?; that few^r titan one quarter of Wayne Oounty residents 
are consuming fruits Ltnd vegetables five or more times a day^ 

At 13 percent, metro Detroit has die thiid high^ average annual iiousL'liold expenditure for food of 18 met- 
ropolitan arcits studied in 2(K^09, below only Riston and Ids Angeles. However, it htis by far tiie higitest rate for 
transiioitation at 19.2 percent a statistically significant deference from the US as a whole at 16.3 percent. At 33.1 

percent for housing, metro Detroit 



is among the most affordable, 
second only to Houston (31.9%) in 
a study of 18 metro areas.^ 

Food System Wastes 

Food system wastes are impor- 
tant to track for a variety of rea- 
sons. First, these wastes constitute a 
large [)ortion of all wastes that end 
up in landfills or, in the case of 
Detroit, the incinerator. The Detroit 
incinerator is a significant source 
of pollutants that cause asthma, 
among other direct and indirect 
costs it imposes on the community 
(see related discussion in Section 
2). Second, some food system oper- 
ations create more packaging and fwxl wastes titan others: an analysis of the lai^est sources of waste would Itelp 
in prioritizing actions wiili the greatest potential impact. Finally, ftxxl security and urban agriculture practition- 
ers are interested in the development of citvwade or neigliliorhood-scaie comjX)Sting solutions to integrate appro- 
priate kitchen and plate wastes (and otlier safe ouqiuls of the municipal wiiste disposal, system) Into the soil of 
urban agriculture sites. There is also great intenst in the community in re,sci.iing edible foods for distribution to 
food as,sistancc sites. 


Food system wastes come from ail xtivities in tlie food system, including those from food processing or prepa- 
ration, plate wastes generated after consumption, wastes from spoilage at all points in the system, arid paper and 
otlier packa^ng waste, such as wrapping and containers from fast ford restaurants and delis, and filastic and 
paper jiackaging from foods purcha^ for home consumption. 

^ Source: Bureau of labor Statistics, Consumer Expenditures for the Oehoit Area, 2008-09. httDL//VwwJ)liqov/roS/ce)cdet.pdf 
■ Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2009, BRFSS City and County Data, SeieaGty aid Ownty Data, Oeiroit-livonia-Dedtboro (Wayne County, Ml). 
aDp5.ncd.cd(.aoY/BRFSS-SMARI/$eiQuestjon.asp?MMSA=^26&VT2=2009&VafRePost-&C31-fVgFV 
* Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, w ww.b ls , i ]ov,'fo 5 / ce xdet.p d f 
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An estimated SO.OOO to lOO.OOO tons of food 
scrap wastes were created in 201 0 in Detroit from 
various sources. Additionally, a similar amount 
of yard waste was generated in the city, Thtse 
estimates are derived from the US 
Environmental Protection Agency's caiculations 
of municipal solid waste (MSW) and its compo- 
nents. The agency notes that each person creat- 
ed 4-34 pounds of MSW |ier day in 2009, aitd 14 
percent of this stream consisted of food scraps 
and another 14 percent consisted of yard wastes.^ 

Gircn the operational and packaging prac- 
tices used, especially by fast-food outlets, wastes 
from these sources are of special concern. 

,'\|splyi!ig to Detroit 2006 dttta frott) a California 
study in which an average of 6,528 pounds of 
waste wei'e noted per employee [xr rcar in fast 
food outlets and 6,43? pounds per employee |xr 
\'ear in other restaurants, conservative estimates 
suggest nearly 42,000 tons jxr year from eating 
pUiccs in Detroit, with more than half litis waste 
stream consisting of food.^'’’ Kelaled metrics 
arc unavailaltle to estimate food and other 
wastes Intm grexety stores ttnd ollter food rclail orwholesale outlets. 

According to the US EPA, about nine [xrcent of the waste that exh ixrson generates each day atuld be 
rtteovered for composting. This works out to 140 pounds per person per ytean and between 50,000 to 64,{)l)0 
tons for the City of Detroit depending on the i)q)ii!ation figures used for the calculation.’^ At the rate aj^iproved 
by llie Greater Detroit Resource Recovery Aulliority (GDRRA) of S25/ton. diverting 50,000 tons of waste w^ouid 
result in savings of $1.25 million annually. 

Government food and 
nutrition assistance programs 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 

I'he Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP is one of the lai^est goremment nutrition assis- 
tance programs nationally as well as in Detroit. According to the 2009 American Communitv’ Survey, more 
than one in three Detroit liouseliolcLs depend on SNAP to put food on the table. 

See the accompanying table for SNAP data for Wayne County and the State of Michigan as a whole, In 
2009, Wayne County itad a monthly average of about 402.1M participants, who coilcctiwly drew about $52. 1 



Compost. 


According to the US 
EPA, about nine 
percent of the waste 
that each person 
generates each day 
could be recovered 
for composting.... 
At the rate approved 
by GDRRA of 
$25/ton, diverting 
50,000 tons of waste 
would result in 
savings of $1.25 
million annually. 


^Source: www.eDa.oov/o5wyfacts-tex(.htm#chaft1 . For Detroit: 910, 848 pefsonsx4.34 pound5xQ.14 x 365 tlay5= 202, 036, 114 lbs. or 101,018 tons of food scraps peryeaf. At the 2010 US Census 
popuiation level, the food scrap tonnage works out to 79,149, Another sowce. Jones 2006, suggests estimates that are much lower. Aaording to this source, a household contributes nearly 470 lbs, 
of food to the waste stream annually leading to 470 lbs. x 317,000 = 148,9%,W)0 ibs. or 74,495 tons. 
www.fedorbit.com/news.Acience/4S643S/food loss and the americatr househddAndaLhtmi 


www.cawrecvcles.OfQ/files/ciwmli_festaufant-CQtiiPosltion.pdf ^ges 2 and 6). Combtaing both &st food and other restaurants, say, at a conservative 6,440 pounds per employee, for 13,000 
employees for 2007; 13,000 x 6440=83,720,000 Ibs, or 41,862 tons per year. 


'U2006 study by the California Integrated Waste Managemwit Board showwJtha food makes up 51.4 percent of waste disposed of by fast food restaurants and 66.1 percent ofwa.ste disposed of by 
full-service restaurants. Source: c 


www.eDa.Qov/rea5r(r3/wPtdiv/sQ!idwaste/recvcle/compQst/index.htm . 910,848 x 140 = 127,518.720 ibs. or 63,759 tons could be composted from Detroit households. Calculating these levels 
based on the 2010 Census data, the equivalent tonnage would be nearly M.OOO. 


' Wjyiv W«yncS*.T 
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Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 


- 

Area and Month 

Partidpants 

Househoids 

Total SNAP 
Benefits 

Monthly Benefit 
Per Person 

Detroit 2009 * ' 

NA 

109,270 

NA 

NA 

Wayrte County, May 2004 

31^,150 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Wayne County, January 2(X)9 

344,071 

188,240 

,545.882,167 

§133-35 

Wayne County' Jiily 2009 

434,323 

209,212 

558,264,324 

$ 134.15 

Wayne County’, January’ 2010 

485,021 

234,303 

565,024,573 

$134,07 

Wayne Coiintyyjuly 2010 

515,740 

254,314 

572,766,718 

$141.09 

.Michigan 2009, monthly average 

1,450,272 

6M,341 

$175,572,590 

$121.06 

.Michigan 2010, montliiy average 

1,776,368 

865,508 

52.34,063,603 

$131.77 



miilion in SNAP taiefits or nearly $134 per month per participanL In 2010, tiiese numbers grew to more than 
half a million participants per month, whose benefits approxiinately $69 million or about $ 138 per [lar- 
ticipant j^er moiitl'i. 


More than one in 
three Detroit 
households depend 
on SNAP to put 
food on the table. 


The increment in 2010 and part of 2009 owr 2008 was due to ttdditional funding made availaliic for SNAP 
in the Stimulus Bill (Ameriain R«x)\^iy and Reinvestment Act of 2009). Tills increment also benefited area 
giXKcry stores (and farmers' markete) at which SN/U’ benefits w^re redeemed. 

A couple of years ago, when the hiil effects of the current recession wore yet to be felt, Wayne County dis- 
played high rates of participation by those quaiih'ing for SNAP liencfits. In 2007, the Food Research and Action 
Center put Wayne County’s ixical Access Indicator (I Al) at 92 |)erajnt.>'’ I AI foi' November 2009 declined to 88 
jiei'cent of eligible people participating in SNAP’7 Although even this lower rate is liigher than that for the 
countiy’ as a whole, it repn^nts a loss of benefits to W'ayne County of nearly $10 million at a time of extraor- 
dinary' need. It is feared that lAi has declined furdier still since 2009, and many questions iximain about the 
fate of newly impoverished families with little previous experience with food assist.ance programs and eligible 
non-participants. 

Are SNAP beneRts enough for families to buy a healthy market basket of foods? This is a special concern 
for IXdroilers givreii the higlier siiare of houa'hokl budgets taken by fo(xl expfjnditurt^s in the region relative to 
national averages. The IJSDA anmi:il!y puts together budgets for four meal plans for different family sizes and 



age groups of members, For July 2010, the 1.1SDA calcu- 
lated the cost for an adult male (19-50 years.) of a “thrifty' 
fcMx! plan" al $167 and for an adult female in ilie same 
i^e bi-ackct at $148.‘*^ For the same month, the average 
monthly SNAP Iwncfil per person in Wayne County was 
$141.09. The thrifty food plan is the lowest rost plan in 
USDA's estimated budgets for nutritious meals of vaiying 
costs, By contrast a "liberal food plan,” the most expen- 
sive, for a grown man jmd woman w'ould cost, respective- 
ly, $331 and $270 a month. 

[X\spite these inadeejuacies, SNAP provided more than 
1.5 million meads daily in July 2010 to participating 
W’avTie County resitients. It is importiuit for the region's 
food security that a!! eligible families participate in SNAP 
and are enabled to do so by organizations and agencies 
responsible for SNAP outreach and education. 
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Double l;p Food Bucks l.cventge SNAP Benefits 

Mcntlcai asftd^falf^,|)K)gramss\idl'asSNAPare I ^ 

enabling impoverished families to buy bxtd, m jp 

benefit levels often are inadequate to purchase a range of „ . „ 

health! and fresh foods on a consistent basis Pmgrams i I 

like Fair Food Network's Double i’p Fotwl Bucks help fill 

the benefit giq) while also crcating other benefits for local f; fVPW !8 

coiiimumdesvDilFBdl'at^of^a^podoffundsrai^^^ 5 ^ H 

fdundaftohs dnd eorpofadons' to matclv purcha^^ at S ^ 

&^efs'aparfelsvmdcfc;u;dn^^^^ c.us- | 

tdmers u^ tfeibSl^. Khe^^^^^ markets, f 

they ,r«:eiw,^ an equal .amount of, tokens, up to S20 per e 

visit,. to- use: .at feunarket to purchase .fresh Michigan-, | - 

.. 'Pi.loteddn.;i^troiFin 2(i')9 as WfiiKfc in 201® DDFB ^ ^ 

.'provided fteaiy^, $92,000 ti > mitLl’' $1 12 (lOO till of SNAP jqMauling for the same period at 13 farmers' i ' 
dbledo. d'hus, for 1 Ids^ IM. FB ptnvirtes JuWinut;.!!: resources with which to buy healliiy and fres 
shr^pdre te'trydfhi i' : i-'.t i n ty luod$ thal inay iBd.u 1 1 1 1 : ,ir to diem — experimentation that most low-in, 
&JF&'B^dmg d:-') i'^ t’l iitslocai fstnuersiiK] biiilds their edacity to participafr In fannere' rnartefr 
.FairHo^ Network' also ai pi li icy that integrates concerns related' to healtln l it 

ihipefatives of building a st^^(^jtei?^',sy8ttff^see also Section 4). 


WIC (Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children) 

The WiC Program provides supplemental foods, health care referrals, and nutrition education for low- 
income pregnant, breastfeeding and non-breastfeeding women, infants and children up to age five. 

Appioximately 35,000 eligible women, inhmls, and children participated monthly in FY 2010, j«:cording 
to the City of Detroit's Diipartment of Health and Wellnetcs Promotion.*^ It is import.ant that DFPC ailicct infor- 
mation annually on pailicipalion, participation rates of eligible {xipuiatioiLS. and dollar amounts distributed 
to households. 

Regarding WIC, it is noteworthy also that several neighboriiood .s!ore.s with state contracts to xcept WIC 
are not fully complying with state rules that require them to offei- fresh faiits and vegetables (xcording to new 
federal mles that went into effect October 1. 2009).^ Witliin nei^borhorxis WIC contracts should be signed 
preferentially with stores that cany' a wider range of ftxxl products including fresh faiits and vegetables. A 
review of WlC-acce[)tJng stores in Detroit is necessaiy to ensure that stores that gain revenues from WIC spend- 
ing cany all the products requi I'cd by the program and comply with other rules. It may also be useful to I'cview 
all other licenses (such as for liquor and lottery) that benefit stores, and the fcasibilit>' of linking license 
approvals with a requirement to offer a range of liealthy foods. 



Within neighbor' 
hoods, WiC contracts 
should be signed 
preferentially with 
stores that carry a 
wider range of food 
products including 
fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 


American Community Survey, 2009 

Source for 2(K)4 data: www,frac.or 9 /pdf/ufbanfQod«amKW.pdf . (“SNAP access in urban America; A dty-by-city snapshot," September 2009). 
’5Sourcefflr2(K)9and2010d3taforWayneCounty: jenny Censer of foodand Nutrition Service, USDepartment of Agriculture, email communication, March 17, 2011. Source for 2009 and 2010 
data for Michigan: obtained from several reports obtained from the main SNAP website: www.fits.usda.gov/pd/stMpmaitt.htm 
lAi is calculated by dividing the actual SNAP enrollment by the number of people who might (pialifr fa SNAP estimated from an area’s poverty statistics. 
wwwirac.QrQ/Ddf/urbanfoodstamDs09.Ddf . 

^^h ttD:/.''frac,orq/wp-content/uploads/2010/07/nv-times-sfiap-JOverlv-fofmatted.pdf 

Source: www.cnPo.u5da.QQv/Publk3tions/PoodPlans/2Q10/(ostofB?odJull0.pdf fa mwettoails of howthe plans are assembled. The Stimulus Bill increment to SNAP benefits brought monthly 
allocations closer to sheThrifty food Plan for all categories of households. 
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Child Nutrition Programs in the Detroit Public School System 

Iii addition to SNAP and WIC, school meals are a significant nutrition j)n)grani benefiting children from 
impoverished households. «diat follmw; is a summarv’ of nutrition programs in DPS, the largest school system 
in the city. We untdile to obtain inform^ion on nutrition programs offered in Detroilis charter schools and 
urge f)FPC to aAlress tjiis infomiation gap in future y'ears. 

Free and Reduced-Price School Meals 

Food Services in 2009-10"-^ 

Diiriiig F\' 2010, nearly 8.5 million total lunch meals, nearly 7.5 million of them free lunches, were seiN^'d 
to students. Nearly 7.6 million breakfast meals \\«re tlirough tire academic year. 

The Office of Foexi Service in 2(X)9-10 began Breakfast in the Classroom (BIC) for all kindergarten through 
8th grade students at no charge to students. Additionally, the Office also provided fresh fniit and vegetables to 
] ! schools that receivttl a Fresh Fruit and %getabie Grant, a federal program that provides additional quanti- 
ties of fruits and vegetables to be distributed at no cost to students at qualifving schools, Tlie office also provid- 
ed fresh fruit and vegetables to 22 schools that participated in the MI Farm to Scliool program.-’ 

The Office also served more than 300, (XX) sn^fe and a similar number of after-school dinner meals to stu - 
dents participating in district-spoasored programs, in pre-kindergarten aitd after-school educational programs. 

Here arc some details that help undeistand participation rates in DPS -sponsored nutrition programs. In llie 
month of October 2009. a total of 1.049,092 lunches were seived in Detroit Ihiblic School cafeterias, nearly 90 
percent of which v,ere free zmd reduasl-price. Itenefiting more than three quaiTers of the nearly 86,000 students 
enrolled in the school system. For the same period, a total of 937,695 breakfasts were seived, 82 percent of 
which were free and reduired-prioj. 

That free and reduced-price meals are such a large portion of meals serv'cd in Detroit Public Schools demon- 
strates that the majority of Dl^ .student wdio eat a school lunch come from families that struggle to put food 
on the table. M such, these school meals are crucial for students' abilib^ to learn as well as to support families 
with smaller food budgets. 

Nonetheless, on any given day, fewer than half the numi)er of students who signed up to participate in the 

free and reduced-price lunch actually ask 
for and get the lunch for which they 
qualify.23 And only about 44 percent who 
signc*d up for tlie free and reduced breakfast 
actually participate on any given day. Higli 
school students who are enrolled in the free 
and reduced-price meal pi'ogram participate 
at mucli lower rates. Betti Wiggins, execu- 
tive director of tlie Detroit Public School dis- 
trict's Office of Fo<xl Seivices, attributes this 
to the “hick of coolness" of subsidized meals 
among high school students as well as cur- 
ricular schediiies that disallow a dedicated 
lunch iieriod at high schools. 

Persona! communication, Sharon Quincy, City of Detroit DcpartmCTt of Health and Wellness Prort»t«m, ianuary 7. 2011. 

For example, Detroit FRESH staff discovered several WiC-accepting stores with no fresh frute and v^tabtes available. Detroit FRESH— the healthy comer store program— seeks to increase 
access to fresh fruits and vegetables by wortcing with corner stores located in underserved neiglAcsfroods. Although the effort did not systematically assess all WIC-accepting stores, operators 
accepting WIC benefits typically daimed that shoppers shuntred fttiits and vegetables reaitfing in unrKCKsaiy costs and waste for the store. WIC licenses are granted by zip code in order to ensure 
that ail treighbofhoods have access to WiC-authorized products sudi as powdered milk, canned beans, fruits and vegetables, cereal etc. However, Detroit FRESH found liquor stores within short 
walking distances {say, one block) of another store with better food options. 

Since then, a few schools that participated in Farm to School were closed down as part (tf the citywide sdwd coitM^Wation and closures. 


Partidpation in free and reduced-price meais in Detroit Public Schoots 



□ % free and reduced-price of 
breakfosts served 


^ %freeand reduced-price of 
7 lundies served 

■ % of students who 
participate in 
free and reduced-price 
lunch program 
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igins Knows it Takes More Than Books for 
ubiic Schools Students to Learn 

■im a thiitappeared:onMarch 7. 2011 byMerp^tbMod^diwski ^^hodFood i 
k-'tns ill i‘ i ’ we show them Ixttor This simple phil(»q>hv directs how Betti 
cu'Mv nmrior. othce ot Food Semces at Detroit Public Schools {DF?>), approach- ^ 
. veiy tla;.. 1 K-w she show them belter? Thmugh school garders for students. , |p 

'i'! }!l•!>gr:un^ tf-al feature fresh produce from the region. improMgg nutntioiiai. ^ 
"ovs iht' me Fresh fmit and Vegetable Pnigram (FFV'P), and fols more « 
crcnilcaguis Sju arheaded DPS implementation of the Institute of Medicine (lOlp ■ 
iglielorethevteamewhat are now (he proposed federal regulatioas|AlI breads A 
regelables are fresh or troa?n. not canned; ihi’ee fresh vegetables one nc^ J||| 


,Meat M^e;^ 5eiy^'e!^«,r^ DPS serv'es no fried fotxl whatsoever and has ix^iuaHi the s^’ 
ol desseitsm the a lacaitc line It has removed artificially flavored sw'cei dnnks;5UTd serves <^ly 12 o-'iiciiis ot 
'l(K>‘fe p.H<re;'Iunchrooms,ofFer8oz. bottles of water, whidi have proven popular iilh kids. 11^ list g(M‘> I’l v 
. -'^’hoiigh w^ haven't yet completely^sfonned. school meals, we are makipg lots of cl^gcs. o- 
hardon it,'"e>^kiiiS:Wiggin.s. “Siiwwe’re seif-ojrerated. the money w might [|iy in mana^ment fivs lo nut^iik' 
cdn&tbk^e actu get to save ^ put it into our food. We want to ensure &PS is doin^'v^en'thm;; wx- c:iii m 
impact the healtli of our children in a positive way and support academic achiei^ ' i : u ■ 1 1 i . 

it wasn't always this way; however. For el^t years. DPS used a contract fo(|i service <3Mlig®iy 

iBnipfeees niiaie a counteppropo^l to of Fducation, making a cor|mitment 

Bpaid.awareied employees; self'-.operator status, after reviewing their plan. Wiggin| stres.ses, ft have U) 1^ mtotvi ' 
in xlions drat improve die he^th and well-being of the community — that’s th^ comm n we made 
Tilt DPS taim to school progr^iffl te also'W.ll underway. On March 17. 43 schf^b m 1)1 
,||otatoei on the sanie (lav. in ^rih delicious Mfehigan apples were serv-ed, and Mav fn t{ucn o^inM^usfmii 

iShchigan farms will ^ce:the'.lm5«'.Cf DPS:Sludents."‘’ ^ 

I Wiggins is also deligh^;£d!hht:|hesucoess of the DPS breakfast program. Hi^h schoi Mcr N't the divtnCl V im 
ifhiszdl-important fii-st mcalof theday, inco^rating at least nvo fresh fruits each ' " 'hi ig id whole ptran 

i^id oat bran cereals at breakfast time, rather than sugary cereals that are high i| n a i bw in nurrtion 

;(Someoftheschoolsevenfer^>^f?ks^^hf^fasts:oneschoolservcs750e^ irngmcAlj direct 

;ly into die hands of smdeft{slij;di#r hoinerooms every' day and setting them up|or a pn >> :ijCD ilay of tesut'fng 
s# The Fresh Fruit & Vegdtabte:tro|rarh made big strides in getting moi| kidsjin i «tpi *o eat tiKkiti tiKuk 
M diverse) colors. Served in die; Glassrooin, this free snack in ih DPS |||X|ll_i|g|||||ligil^^ 
i^hools features delicious whole fooife like, appfes. oranges, cani^oupe, a 
grapes. carroK; and zuccMnli.lddsiookforwaKi^ to i 

.;:Snack immensely savs\\iggin5, ' ' 

One IhmiofftetroiT sciiooEs have 

ifravE their own urban aiirdens, so iberes pie t f room ffir liJrttt g i /| "I ^ 

itechnoiogy engineering, and math) Fhi (i2 ^iiiod (fSKtens program 's % 

;:designed to advance al 1 of tJiese tlirough — «... 


School lunch: 
Veggie burger 
served with 
regionally 
sourced produce. 


October 2009 had 22 school days. While 85,895 students w«e enrolled hr the Di^ spteffi, the nufrtier of those who had free and reduced meal applications filed was 66,315, or 77 percent of 
the overall student body. Assuming that the month of October is a representative month rrfttie school year, participation rates per day amount to 55 percent for all types of meals, and 49 percent 
for the free and reduced-price meals. 

^^Source: www,schooifoodfocu5.orQ/?o-1143 

To learn more, read blog by Michaelle Rehmann at the Detroit FocmJ and RtnesstoHaborative wb^e: httoV/detfoitfoodandfitness.com/dffc/f3rm-tD-schDDl-benefits-all-invoived/ 
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Summer Food Service Pro^'mn, Wayne County, 2010 

Tlie Slimmer F(x)d Sers'ice Program (SFSP) provides free snacks and meals to childi-eii during school vaca- 
tions. It uses inoime eligibility standanls and meal patterns similar to those used in other federal child nutri- 
tion piognuns, such as school lunch^ and breakfaste. The SFSP is operated at the local level by program 
sponsors and is administer«i in Mchigan by the Michigan Department of Education (MDEI) Gi-anls 
Coordination and School Support office. 

Participation rates of Detroit children ^ youth in the SFSP are dismally low Fewer than five jrercent of 
eligible citildren participate! in this program in 2010, suggesting added burdens for their families during 
summer, when ^hool is out. The accompanying table show^ the main sponsors in Detroit that sen-ed meals 
under the SFSP for 49 days in 2010, the number of sites they sponsored, the meals and snacks they provided, 
Its well as the dollar amounts of the reimbursenienls they received in Fi 2010.-^ The DFPC should review the 
leasons for low parUcipation and support a c^ipaign to increase access to summer food benefits to area 
children. 


FV 2010 Sponsor 

Number 
of sites 

Breakfast 

lunch 

Supper 

Snacks 

Reimbursement 

Detroit Public Schools 

1 


4.413 

.3,669 

0 

533,023 

City^ of Detroit DHWP 

208 

54,911 

201,994 

0 

0 

$758,895 

Gleanei-s Community Food Bank 

21 

0 

19,227 

0 

0 

, $63,687 

Wayne County Total-'* 

347 

99,663.5 

402374 

6,910 

13,634 

$1,523,982 


Child and Adult Care Food Program 

The Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) provides federal funds to nonrcsidential child care facil- 
ities to serve nutritious meals and snacte. The CACFP plays a vital role in improving the quality of cliild care 
and making it affordable for many families requiring child care. The goal of the CACFP is to improve and 
maintain the health and nutritional status of children in care while promoting the development of gcxxl eat- 
ing habits. In addition to the after-school snacks and hot meals provided by DPS (reported tdiove)., the City of 
Detroit Department of Health and Wellness Promotion also spoasors meals under the CACFP and the SFSP, 

In FY 2010, liie DlfRP sers'ed (through project sjxinsors) more than 4,000 meals per day for the program’s 
180 days tinder the CACFP to a similar number of children.^'’ The DFPC is ui-ged to gather systematic infor- 
mation on the CACFP in terms of participation, rates of participation of eligible {Xiopie, and dollar amounts 
in future years. 

The Charitable Food Assistance Sector 

In addition to buying fexxi with cash and/or relying on government nutrition progratris such as SNAP or 
free and redua'd-price school meats, many Detroit households also depend on neigliborhood-based food 
pantries, soup kitchens, and related sites to meet ilieir food needs, The Cleaners Community Food. Bank plays 
an important role as a distributor of food to these sites in itelroit 

In 2010 Gieanei-s distributed nearly 18 million jxiunds of groceries to 300 such outlets in Detroit. F(X)d 
panfries operated neighborhood and social sen'ice organizations and on-site distriiiution at Gleaners were 
the destination for the vastmajority of the food, receiving nearly 13.5 million pounds in 2010. Soup kitchens, 
homeless shelteni, halfway hou^, and other types of gn>iip homes, and social senice programs made up 

^^ www.michi<ian.aov/documents/mds.''RfimbmsefngntJ?\t-counH_n-24-201Q-34S3SZ_7.pdf. 

Some smaller sponsors, mostly religious institutions, operate sites all over Wa^e Cwinty, ittdudtng Detri^ ttiey tave been excluded from the listing of Detroit-based sponsors given their 
relatively smaller scale of operation. 

Source: Sharon Quincy, City of Detroit Department of Health and Wellnss Promotiwi, Jaiuary 7, 2011. 
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another 3.4 million pounds. Sites with children 
(child care, schools, and activities that gave food 
to school kids to take home) received more tiiaji 

700.000 pounds. Finally, client choice pantry, a 
tieliveiy forjtiat that resembles a groceiy store in 
which participants walk through aisles of shehes 
to choose foods they need, obtained nearly 

400.000 pounds of food in 2010. 

Gleaners obtains this food from a variety of 

sources, iiicluding federal programs such as The 
Ihnergency Food Assistance Program, or TEFAP, 
through whiefi USDA distri!>utes fotxl commodi- 
ties such as cheese, butter, petumt butter, ;uid 
prista. Nearly 3 million pounds were distributed 
from this source in 2009- Gleaners also distrib- 
utes food purchtLst^d from the Federal Emergency 
Management .Agency (FEMA); 526,000 pounds were distributed fmmdiisaiuixe in 2009; in 2(K)9 it received A harvest dinner at the 
money under the Federal Stimulus through which the)' distributed nearly 265,000 additional pounds of food Capuchin Soup Kitchen. 



State and Federal Laws that Affect 
Detroit's Food Economy 

In addition to understanding the activiti«» of the local foexi economy it is also important to know how 
recent or prtrposed legislation affects our coiTiiiiunity’s links to this economy as well as allows or disaliow's the 
development of an alternative food sv’stem. What follows is a discussion of a handful of laws that were enact- 
ed recently or affect new coinniunitv' initiativ'is. A brief discussion of policy^ organizing for the 2012 Fann Bill 
reautliorization is also inciudtKi in this section. 



A large portion of 
the food distributed 
by food emergency 
assistance programs 
is taxpayer-funded. 


Michigan Public Act 231 of 2008, an Amendment to the 
Commercial Rehabilitation Act to Include Food Retail Establishments 

Public Act 231 of 2008 amended MCI 207.842 and 207.848 to allow new. exfvanding and improved food 
retail establishments in undersei'ved areas to lalce advantage of the projrcrty tax incentive provided by the act. 
It w,]s made effective July 1 7, 2008. 

This bill was sponsored by Senator Mark Jansen in resprjiij^ to a finding in the Michigan Food Poliq' 
Gouncil's October 2006 .Report of Recommendations that research Inis shown that lack of healthy fo(xi access 
in url)an neighborhoods is linked lo an abov’e-average prevalence of chronic health issues and related 
deaths.so 

Public Act 23 ] includes a retail supennarket, groceiy store, produce maricet, or delicaies.sen in an under- 
served are^a as a “qualified facilit)'” for purj)os«> of tlie act. The owner of die qualified facilih' may apjily for a 
commercial rehabilitation exemption certificate within 6 months of starting work which, if granted, exempts 
the proiterty from an increase in propertv’ tax^ associated with any new investment, including new construc- 
tion or major renovations, mcxlifications and other phvitical changes required to “restore or change the prop- 
erty to an economically efficient condition.^ The qualified fixxl retail eitabllshment must be i(x:ated in an 
underseiwed area as determined by the Michigan Department of Agriculture per the requirements of die 
statute: (1) A low- or moderate-income census tract and a below-average supermarket density (2) an area 
that has a supennarket customer base wiili more that 50% living in a low-income census tract, or (3) an auia 
that has demonstrated significant access limitatiores due to travel distancte. 


summary andfuii report are available at: www .r 


J; March 24, 2011). 
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In Detroit— where 
poverty, hunger, 
unemployment, low 
family income, 
malnutrition, neigh- 
borhood blight and 
vacant land are 
major challenges— 
urban farming can 
make a difference. 
But farms, even 
small ones, can pose 
neighborhood risks 
if they are not con- 
trolled properly for 
noise, odors, vermin, 
insects, pesticides, 
wastes and 
increased traffic. 


l or more jntomialion on me acl ana quaurv-ing areas: 

\\^v^vmichigan.gov/taxa/0■l607.7-2^^B-4^S^5 S^I97-2l6846-.0(),ht.ml 
mw.mfchigan.gov7m<ia/0.l607.7-12S— 220744— ■(X).htinl 

To date, itdcxs not appear that any grocer)' store or other food retail establishment has taken advantage of 
the tax abatement. In Detroit, ^veral ^plications svere filal in 2(Kt8 but stalled k'cause of the City of Detroit’s 
Living Wage Ordinance. Because retailers hav'e not tr^ltionally benefited from tax abatements, tliey were not 
subject to the wage requirements of tiie Living W^e oidin^cc, intended for manufacturing and constructiofi 
jofis. Retailers could not meet th^ requirement. Hovrever, in 2{)i0 the City's Living Wage Ordinance was 
struck down by Uie Michig^ Stade Supreme Court. 

It is anticipated that ^«ral Detroit grocets will apply for die tax abatement in oixJer to make their improve- 
ment and expansion projects feasible. If this tax abatement ctsn be effectively used in tfie cite, it can be a use- 
ful tool as part of a larger tool box to help incentiviffi the development of food retail. The Detroit Food Policy 
Council can be an effectiw ally in t^voiating to the state for the broadest definition possible of “undereeiwed" 
or. at !e:ist, Ilexibilityin interpretation. 

The Michigan Cottle Food Law 

(Amendment to Michigan Food Law, Act 92 of 2000) 

The Michigan Cottage Food Lawt enacted in 2010. allows individuals to manufacture and store certain 
ttpes of fotxls intended for sale in an unlicensed home kitchen. This law is a bcxin to small producers who in 
the past had to make tlieir product in aojrtified kitchen and obtain s|)ecial licensing. Under the new law home 
prrducers can sell their j)roduct direedy to consumers at farmei-s' markets, fann stands, roadside stands and 
other similar venues. .As Cottage Food O^ratore, producers arc responsible to assure their food is siile tluough 
best food IteUKlling and sanitation practices. In die event that a complaint filed of a food-borne illness is linked 
to food sold by a pnxiucen the Michigan Department of .Agriculture will investigate, Tlte products allowed to 
be sold under this law must be non-potentially hazardoas foods that do not require time and/or temperature 
control forsai'ete. Examples of allowed products include: baked goods (such as cakes and cookies), jams, jel- 
lies, dry products (si.ich as dehydrated fruit and herlis), jwiicom. etc. Products such as canned vegetsfoles, pick- 
les and salsas arc not allow'ed. 

There arc guidelines for items that fall under the ‘allowable’ list but curretttly there is no comprehensive 
list, of what is allowed or disallowed. Under die law, a>tlage food produa^re may not exceed $15,()i)0 in gross 
sa.!es from their arttage fotxl pnxluct. The pixxluct must have a label that Indicates tliat it is “Made i.n a Itome 
kitchen not inspected by the Michigan Department of Agriculture," and lists ingredients in descending order 
of predominance by wight, identifies the net weight of the product., and lists potential allergciis, for example, 
wheat peanuts, or other nuts. Producers intei-ested in selling items not allowed under tlie Michigan Cottage 
Food Law must acquire pro}>er lia^nsing from local municipalities and must produce their product in a cer- 
tified commercial kitchen in.spected by the MDA. 

The Micliigan Cottage Food Law is an amendment to the Michigan Food Law (Act 92 of 2000), and. can 
be found in Sections 289-1105 [Definitions: H, I, and K and 289.4102 [Licensing]. Tlie DFPC should 
take steps to gain greater clarification of allowed and disallow'ed items under the law, and educate the com- 
munity about its implications for local food business development. 

Change in Monthly Distribution of SNAP Benefits Started in 2011 

in 2010, the Michigan IX^artment (rf Agriaiiture made achange to the schedule of monthly distribution 
of SNAP (Supplemental Nutrition A^lsUnce Program, formerly called tlie Food Stamp Program) benefits to 
participants. Tlie change w^nl into effect Januarv' 1. 2011. 

fotete monfo about 175,000 Delroitere rely on SNAP tenefits to feed themselves and their families, Focxl 
assistance benefits are distributed electronically once a month to each Bridge Card liolder’s account. 
Previously the monies arrived in a participant's aarount between the 3rd and the 10th of the month. Starting 
January 2011, most Bridge card users have seen ehangts in the dates when they receive their benefits; in fact, 
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most wii! see several changes between January and November 2011, when the ch^geover will be complete. 
By the end of tise process, benefits will be distributwi ovw the cour«j of 19 da>^ each month, from the 3rd 
through the 21st, 

Issuance dates are being moved forvt^ard by one day per month for groups of clients over the course of tiie 
1 1-month period. Depending on what the last digit of the Bridge Card user’s i^ipient identification niuniter 
is, the user may see no cliange (if the nutnbtiv ends in 0) or the user may see a 10-day change (if the num- 
ber ends in 9)- Tlie Michigaii Department of Human Services (DHS) will mo\« forward the itsuance dates one 
day per month until the process is complete.-- 

it is expected that S[)rei3ding out the date when food assistance dollare are issuai will etiable grocers to 
maintain an adecjuate and cotisistent produce imentory, provide more regular work schedules to employees, 
and encourage SNAP lisere to include more fa'sh foods in diets. DFPC should document SNAP-rcceiving 
households' experience witli the tnuisition and with food shopping following the chtmgeover. 

Michigan Right to Farm Act Hamstrings 
Urban Agriculture Policy 
Development in Cities 

The opinion that follow’s is authored by 
John Mogk, Professor of Law, Wayne State 
iJniversity. Originally titled, 'Tanns next to 
neighborhoods pose special problems only 
cities can address.” the opinion was published 
b\’ tlie Detivif Free Press on March 3, 201 1 . 

Michigan’s Right to I'ann Act stands in the 
way of Detroit and other cities promoting 
urban agriculture, The act prohibits cities 
from enforcing local zoning oixlinances to pro- 
tect neighljorliood residents from problems 
created by commercial farms. 

In Detroit — where poverty, hunger, iinem- 
jdoyment, low family income, malnutrition, 
neighborhood blight and vacant land are 
major challenges — urban farming can make 
a difference. But fanns, even small ones, can 
pose neigliborhood risks if they are not controlled properly for noi.se, odors, vermin, insects, })esticides. wastes 
and increased irtiffic. 

Michigan cities are authorized to regulate all other nsidential, commercial and industrial businesses vvilli- 
in their boundaries, Fanning is the only exception and needs to be included. 

How did this happen? 

The Michigan Right to Farm Act was adopted in 1981 to protect farms from sprawling subdivisions gob- 
blittg up valuable familand. At die time, new sul)urbanit«5 in outlying areas were iiringing suits tigainst 
neighboring family fanns for nuisance, thereby threatening these farms. 

The act protects famic!^ by banning lliese suits if their farms comply widi Michigan (lornmissinn of 
Agriculture standards, known as Generally Accepted A^icultural and M^agement Practices, (GAAMPs), or 
[lie farm didn't constitute a nuisance when tiie adjacent land was undeveloped. 

in 2000, however, Michig^i went further and bannai city zoning (rf commercial farms, regaidiess of where 
tliey are located. This was an extraordinary intiusion into local governance, contran' to die “home rule” 



k DHS chart that shows a!! the scheduled date changes is ; 
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The state 

Legislature needs to 
exempt Detroit from 
the Michigan Right 
to Farm Act or 
exclude all zoning in 
Michigan cities 
applied to new com- 
mercial gardens and 
farms within city 
limits, so that locally 
controlled agricul- 
ture can flourish in 
the interest of urban 
revitalization. 


tradition of Michigan. The idea remained to protect those old family farms in areas where outlying suburbs 
had effectively become new citfe, but tlie amended act has far broader consequences, because It can apply to 
ali urban areas. 

Under the act, the “comiTiercial production of farm products” uithin Detroit cannot be regulated by Detroit 
citv zoning to protect neighborhood residents. !t is regulated, instead, by G.4AMP standards of the Commission, 
which are desisted to protect fanns against suits by neighbors. 

Cities may request a modification of GAAMP standards, but granting it is solely within the CornmissioiTs 
discr(;lion. It may only grant excqrtions for ads'erse efikts on tlie environment or public health, but not for 
odor, noia^, appearances, reduced pn^rh’ value and land usj conflicts. 

i-'roponente argue improbably that the Conunission can {)rcpare an “urban GA.AIdP” to address cit\’ con- 
cerns. Tliis begs the qu^tion of whose intereslswiM prevail when farming operations move to the city and con- 
flict w^ith city residejits. In a rural setting, the act apprqrriately prefers farmeis. In urban areas, it is unlikely 
that the pro-fanning Commi^on will protect dty residents first. 

Detroit's mayor and City Council were not electal to relinquish control of the cih's neighborhoods. The 
state Legisialure needs to exempt Itetroit fmm the Michigan Rigid to Farm Act or exclude ail zoning in 
Michigan cities applied to new commercial gardens and farms within city limits, so that locally controlled 
agriculture can flourish in the interest of uthan revitaliz^ition. 

The Child Nutrition Reauthorization 
(Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010) 



More than three nut of four students in Detroit 
Public Schools (and likely a similar proportion of slii- 
dents in local charter schools) eat a free or reduced- 
pria' lunch at school: many get a free breakfast in the 
classrtxim, and some even take supper at school, 

The School Breakfast Program and Nallonai 
.School Lunch Program are pennanentiy funded by the 
federal govemmenl, However, The Child Nutrition Act, 
which helps fund progrsuns such as the Summer Food 
Servia* Program and Child and Adult Cai-e Food 
Program, among otliers, must be renewed every five 
years. The Healthy, Hunger-Free. Kids Act, also known 
as the Child Nutrition Reauthorization (CNR), was 
signed into law on December 13, 2010. 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act takes several 
steps foiwaid to ensure that low-inconie children can 
participate in nutrition programs and receive tiie 
meals the)' need. For Michigan, the following highiighls :ire esitecially relevant:-^'^ 


• Support for strategic; to reduce red tape in irelping children obtain sci'iool meals. 


• Grants to establisl) or expand school breakfast programs, with priority going to schools with 75 percent 
free and reduced-price eligible stu^nts. 

• million annually in mandatory binding for fann-to-school programs starting OctolK^r 1, 2012. 

• Support for actions to allow more communite site,s and encourage greater Sl-'SP paiticipation, includ- 
ing by re(}uiring a:!iool food authorities to coordinate with Summer Food sponsors on developing and 
distributing Summer Food outre^h materials. 

• State MC agencies now have the qrtion to certify childrem for up to one year (In Michigan, children 
are certified for 6 months requiring more frequent visits to WIC clinics for certification). 
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• Impfovement of area eligibility rules so more family 
child care liomes can use the ('ACT-? program. 

• Enhancement of nutritional quaiih^ of fowl f^rvai in 
school-based and preschool settings by, aowng other 
things, ensuring tliat water is avaiitd-jle free (rf chaise 
during meal scialce; allowing only lower-fat opUons to 
be ser\’ed: and requiring schools to provide c^portuni- 
ties for public input, transjrarency; and an implemen- 
tation plan in Local School Wellness Policies. 

• Making '‘competitive foods" offered or sold in schools 
more nutritious. 

• Requiring agrecjiients with states to make clear Uie 
expectation that the federal funds provided to operate 
die Child Nutrition Programs (CNR) k fully ut{li 2 ed 
for that puq-)o.se and that such funds be excluded from 
state budget restrictions or Hinitations, Including hir- 
ing freezes, work furloughs and travel ixslrictions. 

Although only lOpercent of lunches scn-ed in the DPS ^ of die “paid” kind, it is of special concern that 
tile CNR also requires scliool districts to gradually increase their "paid” lunch charges until the revenue [)er 
lunch matches the federal free reimbursement level. Another concern relates to the ciiLs in SNAP funding to 
finance some improvements under CNR; read kiow for details. 



SNAP Benefit Cuts Coming 

Recent cuts to SNAP benefits iiave occurred as a way to “pay for” atlded expenditures in other programs, 
We believe that there are better ways to fund the nation's priorities than by cutting benefits for the hungriest 
people in the countiy 

in August 2010, Congress passed the "FMAP” Act (technically the Federal Medical Assistance I’ercentage 
bill, with amendments), which includes aid to stales and funding for leacheis' salaries and FMAP (Medicaid), 
Tliis Act reduces SNA.1’ benefits to generate $1 1.9 liillion to pay for items added to tlie bill. It. docs that by etid- 
ing the Stimulus Bill’s increased SNAP monthly benefits in April 2014. 

Another cut to SNAP ktiefits was included iji the Child Nutrition Reauthorizallon pas.sed in December 
2010. This moves the SNAP benefits increase tennination date forward to November 20!.^. The passage of the 
Act was accomiianied, however, by tlie commitment of the President to work with Cxingressional leaders to fix 
the SNAP cuts included to pay for some of the child nutrition itnprovements. 

The Fanil Bill: 2008 Highlights and 2012 Prospects 

The five-year, S289 billion US farm hill expanded public nutrition, land siewaniship and biofuels programs 
hy a combined $15.6 billion over 10 years. HighligliLs include the following; 

• Increasing public nutrition programs by SiO.,5 billion over 10 years, including $7,9 biilinn tor SNAP, 
$1 ,25 billion for donations to food banks through The Kmergenc)’ Food .Assistance Program and $ 1 .05 
billion for the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program (which provides school snacks). Some iteopie saw 
increases in SN.AP benefits due to changes in cligibilitv' criteria. 

• Denying supports to people with more than $500,000 adjusted gross income and denying "direct” pay- 
ments to people with more than $750, (Kk) in farm income, and restricting eligibilitv' for hand stew.ard- 
ship payments for people above $1 million in adjusted gross income. 


Recent cuts to SNAP 
benefits have 
occurred as a way to 
"pay for" added 
expenditures in 
other programs. 
Due to these cuts, 
the SNAP benefits 
increase wiii 
terminate in 2013, 
two years earlier 
than originally 
scheduled. 


^Mhis section is escetpled from FRAC's website: http://frac.orq/hiohliahts-he3ithv-iHinoer-free-id(jS"^U-of-201(X/ 
Source: hHp://fr3C.orQ/iea-3Ct-center/updates-on-snapfood-stam&-Qtts/ 
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• liicn^asing subsidy rates for wheat, soybeans and some smaller-acreage crops. 

• Creating new funding for ^cialtv' crops (including fruits and vegetables) of Si. 3 billion over K) years, 
and expmding die Specialty Crop Block Grant Program by $466 niilbon over iO years to incentivize 
production and marketing of fniifc, vegetables, nuts, and nurseiy crops. 

2012 Farm Bill Reauthorization Organizing Update 

Betwam October 2010 and March 201 1, the Communin' Food Security Coalition orgaiiized a series of Farm 
Bill listening i^'ssions inyoMng more than 700 pei^le and 18 partner organizations across the countiy. in 
addition to conducting a webinar,-^ in-^reon listening sessions were held in 1 1 cities across the countiy. 

The top three priorities emerging from these sessions were develojiing local food infrastructui'e, linking 
SNAP to local and healthy foods, and increasing healthy food acciss in undeiscrved areas. Additionally, Si.ip- 
})orting urban/community-based agriculbire. (immunity food projects, and beginning and socially disadvan- 
taged farmers wre selected as priorities in three or more scions. 

S|)ecifica!]y, increiasing SNAP benefits remains a focus for anti-hunger and anti-poverty falvocates engaged 
in these dialogues. Other issues that were a top priority in at least one session included addressing corporate 
cona-ntration. cominwiity reform, and social justice for farmers, ranchers, food system worlcers and con- 
simiere. 

Actions Needed 

The DFPC should: 

• Continue to track the local food economy, including current capacity for agriculture, manufacturing, 
wholesale, and retail, and potential for expansion in each sector, and assemble qualitative infonnation 
on the nature of jobs, wa^s andvwrk conditions. op[)ortunities for career advancement, and enlrepre- 
neurshi[) development, wifo sj^ial attention to opportunities for local residents and people of color. 

• .Assess full-scrvioi grocen' stor^ for the extent to which they serve tiie community tlirough ongoing 
ivx&ss to ilcalthy, affoixlabie. and culturally appropriate foods, and also for factors that support and 
challenge them. Work to eresure tliai stores that accept WfC benefits comply with state rules, especially 
carrying fresh fruits and vegclabk^s as required. 

• Support programs that seek to incrc^tse access to healthy f(X)ds in neighborhoods through grocery stores 
as well its i)nn-intdilional channels such as farm stands, comer stores, and food cooperatives and buy- 
ing clubs, Explore llie possibility of deveirping incentive pn)grams lied to licensing approvals that lead 
to increased store offerings of fix^sh and healthy frxxis. 

• Survey local food s)^tem entities (manufacturers, wholesale and retail distributors, anti stores of differ- 
ent t)’pos and scales of operation), and institutions anti householtls for food sj'stem components of their 
wjiste streams. .A.s«:ss the feasibility of divei^ion from dils waste stre^iim to composting and }'ecycl.i.ng 
programs. 

• Work to obtain up-to-date information for all major federal nutrition progiams on the extent of par- 
ticipation by Detroit i^idents, rates of participation, and dollar value of beiiefits, Identify and collabo- 
rate with appropriate communifr partners to increase participation in ail nutrition programs for which 
Detroiters (jualif)^ such as SN.AP, MC, free and reduced-price school kmclios jind breakfasts, and other 
child nutrition programs. 

• Continue to build synergies betw^n commuj\it\-bjised efforts and those led by educational and health 
instiuilions relauxl to local food and ^Icultimd systems, leverage existing nutrition piogram furtd- 
ing to create benefits for local food systems, such as through farm-to-schooi programs and the Double 
Up F(kk 1 Bucks. 

hitp://fsodsecufitv.otq/Dolicv.htmi#m3tgtia!5 . To parlkipate in these and related priicydisaBSioos, ytai may siAscribe to COMFOOD, Community Food Security Coalition’s listserv by browsing 
www.foodsecufitv.OfQ . 


The top three priori- 
ties emerging from 
[Farm Biii iistening ] 
sessions were 
deveioping iocai 
food infrastructure, 
iinking SNAP to local 
and healthy foods, 
and increasing 
healthy food access 
in underserved 
areas. 
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4 : 

Food System: 

Community Food Programs 


D etroit is home to a number of community-based initiatives to create a siista!nat)ie and 

just food s^’stem and repair the gaps in the conventional food s\?tem. Initiatires range from urban 
agriculture networks of differed kinds that train young people and adults to grow and sell food 
within neighborhoods; efforts to incrertse the numkr of neighborftood-bas(^d full-ser\1cc ftKxl stoies and 
farmers' inarkets; dialogues to ertgage communin' niemlxjrs in (ronversations about racism in the food sys- 
tern arid how to undo it; to work groups engagtxi in coramunity-based food planning aitd i-rolicy develop- 
ment. They involve many stakeholdeis from all sectors of the communit)’ — private, nonprofit, and public, 
aiid represent many fields such as education, health, aronomy; real f^tate, and othere — in complex [md 
ever-widening webs of pai'tnei'ships. 

What follows is an initial attempt to provide a s^-stematic account of these initiativ’es. Of couise, it falls 
slsoit of l)cing a comprehensive report or e\’en a complete one for die initiative identified. Tlicrc aie many 
reasons for this. First, a decision had to be made about the cut-off date for new initiatives to be listed. Since 


f'S / 

'''\ . 

Detroit is home to 
a number of com- 
munity-based 
initiatives to create 
a sustainable and 
just food system 
and repair the gaps 
in the conventional 
food system. 
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High school students work in a garden at the Catherine Ferguson Academy, a Detroit public school. 


tlic biiseline year is 2009, programs that 
were up and running in 2009 arc 
indnded, although specific data for 
2010 for these programs are included 
wherever avaiidrie. Second, programs 
were sought to be included in two key 
categories: one, those that increase 
acarss to fresh and healthy foods {espe- 
cially locally prodticed) in low-income 
neighboiiuxKis, and two, those that linic 
food sysletn activities — such as produc- 
tion, distribution, retail, etc,-— with key 
community goals — stich as educatioti, 
health, employment and entrcprenetir- 
ship. economic vitality etc, More infor- 
riiation was available about the first 
part titan about the second and the fol- 
lowing table reflects this disparity. Last, 
all information provided here is based 
on self-reports by leaders of initiatives. 
No attempt was mtide to verify the data 
providd. Getting even this infonnation 
was not without challenges because 
some organizaliojts do not lliemselves 
s\iitcmaticaliy collect and Iceep data of 
interest to this report or have been 
unable to share infonnaliott in time for 
pubiication. 

Hence this flret report should be seen 
more as a. first cut at documenting the 
work to repair the city’s food systein and 
buiid a more just tmd susUiinable one, 
rather than tis a comprehensive compi- 
lation of efforts or their assessment. 


More support and coordi- 
nation is needed for. . . the 
development of an urban 
agriculture policy for 
Detroit and a response to 
proposed school closures so 
that school-based gardens 
and farm-to-school 
programs and other relat- 
ed activities continue to 
benefit neighborhoods. 


Actions Needed 


Programs of the kind reported Iiere nwd to be document- 
ed more syslemaiicaliy and comprebensivreiy so as to develop 
baseline levck so tlial future growth of the commuriiiy-based 
food system can he tracked, and sucoxsscs and challenges 
acted on. Tlte DFPC should take the lead In devising tem- 
plates lo assist organizations to easily collart 4Uid sliare data 
of interest to community and policy' audiences. 

More support and coordination is needed for efforts that 
have experiena^ challenge ov^r the last couple of wais. 
These include, for example, the development of an uihan 
agriculture policy for Detroit ^id a response to proposed 
school closures so that school-based ganlens and farm-to- 
school programs and continue to benefit neighborhoods. 
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Garden Resource Program 
Colltiboraiive, Greening of 
Detroit (iead organization). 


f)etroit, Haintramck, 
Highland Park 

• Back^ai'd garctetiers 

• ScIkh)! gardens and 
nutrition ptogrtwns 

• Conjntnmt}' gardens 
and neighliorltond 
tietvwjtte 

• Market gardeners/ 
fanners 


Tite Gartei Resource Program Collaborative (GRPG), in which 'i1ie (neeningof 
Detroit is a lead p^tner, provides supiwjrt ft)r urban g;inJens and farms isi Detroit, 
Hamtramck and Hi^land Park. 'i1ie other partners are Eartlrwoits I’lban Farm, 
Michigan State Universitv’ Extension, and llie Detroit .Agriculture Network, 

In ^10: 

• 5,035 adults and 10,422 youth participated ifi 1,234 vegetable gardens; 

• Gardeners 73 varieties of faiits 'and vegetables (f)vei' i 60 tons) 
in 328 COTnmunitVv 39 maiitet 63 school and 804 family gardeirs; 

• The D^it Dihan Garden Education Series offerai 55 workshops. 796 adults 
attentfed classy on topics including basic gardening, cooking, season extetision 
aitd food pr^eivation. 


lX4roit Contact; Lindsay Tljrjiin 

lin(lsay_detroitagriculture@ 

yahi)(>.com 

wwvvdetroitagriculture.org 


D-Town Fama, Detroit Black 
Community Food Securilv 
Network (DBCl^N), 2007 
Contact: Malik Ytdtiid 
myakini@aol.com 


Tlte Z-acTQ famt (widi a pro|x)sed expamsion to a total of 7 acres) is located in 
Rouge Park on tlie city's wi^t side. The fann pralua’s a variety’ of vegetables, 
herbs, flow^is, and also mushrooms, berries and honey. 

Produce from die D-Towii fanti is sold at several fanners markets, including 
Eastern Market and the Wayate Slate University Famtere Market. 

D-Town Farm also involve youth in urh;m -agricutturc and ^.vcial justice 
activities (see also Workforce Dev’elopment section, page 65) . 


Detroit 

• MctnltersofDBCFSN, 
volunteers 


Earthworks Urban Fami, 
Ci^vnehin Soup Kitchen ((2SK), 
1998 

Conlacl: Patrick Crouch 
jTicroi,ich@cskdc{roit,org 


• Ivaslside 

• Detroit rc*gion 

• Residents of near-easl- 
stde neig[ilx)rhood around 
CSK 

• Garcierters participating 
in GRPC 

• Regiotial participitnts 
with interests in Rxk! .secu- 
rity and su-stain^ibie and 
just f(x)d systems 


In 2010, Earthworks Urban Fami; 

• Pnxkiced more livan 7,000 yx>unds of f(XKl on 7 sites totaling more than 2 iicies, 
primarily’ for dve Capuchin Soup Kitclien; 

• Pnxluced ircuisplants for die Garden Resource Progriim Collaborative; 

• Offered training vTOrkshotys in basic and advajicec! urban a.gi'iculti.ire-grad.u'atecl 
8 interas fitrm entrepreiX2urial Eardvworks Agricuitiiral Training or RAT prograjn; 

• Involved ISyoutlv in Growing Healthy Kids (involving youth, ages 5-11); 

• Involved 12 youth participating in theAduth Farm Stand Project (ages 12-17); 

• Involved more than 6,000 v’olunteer hours in jictivities; 

• Composted more than 300,000 lbs of wastes, thereby diveiling tliem frotn huxl- .. 
fills or the incinerator. 


Metro Detroit 
• Residents, students, 
adults, senior: and 
fami!ie-s including those 
who are at risk or .suffer 
from focxl insecurity 


In ^10, in metro Detroit. Uriiatv Fanning phuded and facilitated: 

• An equivalent of 1,255 gardens including: l,06l community gardens and 
educational and entrepreneurial gardens at partner sites, based on a 20’ Ivy 20' 
garckn sim, covering 9.74 acres on 42 site?:, cux! 194 residential gardens; 

• Involved 15.748 youth volunteer: and 4,430 ixiult and senior voiunt<;ers; 

• Don^ approximately 104,4 tons to feed ;m estimated 208,800 people. 


r — — 

Program Name, 



Year Started; 

Geography and 


Contact information 

Target Population 

Program Details, 2010 Outputs if Available 

Urban Agriculture Initiatives 
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Program Name, 

Year Started; 
Contact Information 


GsoQTBphy snd ■ ' 

Target Populstiofi Program Entails, 2010 Outputs if Available 




GliiD promotes coliaboratiofi -.ukI i^etwcjrking tuTiong SI-' Michigan 
i!Hii\iduais and org^iizations working on sustainability and era-iustice 
issues, including urbtui agriculture. 

Esuth >«ar in October (}!J}[) t)rgani7.e5 a conference with workshops led by com- 
muaity-biised exiwits in axijunction. with tlte national bioneers confeixiitce, 
ihn)ugl-i wliich they feature national ptenai-y speakers. Community food justice 
and urban agriculture Issues are regular features of this conference. GI.BD also 
offers additional p«)graras and/or collaborates with others in their progmm- 
ming efidrts ihrougliout llie year. 


Southeastern 

Michigan 


Great Lakes Bioneers Detroit 
(GLBD), 2005 

Contact; Gloria Rivera, HIM 
info(s>gtbd,org 


See also entries related to The 
Greening of Dfjti-oit, Dibim f-'anning. 
Deti'oit Black Community I'otxl 
Security Network 


lire Green Grocer Project provides three key iireits of assi.stance to i^kitroit’s 
grtsxry communitx’; 

1) Tedmical assistance to addi-ess ojrenUional issues including: product lian- 
dling ;md management. merclutndi,sing, marketing, store design, supplier rela- 
tions, maricet intelligence, energ\- efficiency accf)un!ing and bookkeeping, and 
customer sersics; 

2) Grocer dearinglwuse services to expedite permii. application review' and 
conrrect ^ocers to ftncuiciat iuid operational resources; 

3) FinaiKiing pre^ram designed to provide iow-interc-st, flexible loans not avail- 
able from tr^itional lendeis. 

As of Detreniber 2010, $^,000 in grants were awarded to lliree IX'troil gix)cers, 
including one new grocm' business. 


Green Grocer Project, 
Detroit Economic Growlli 
Cor])oraUon, 2010 
Contact: Sarah Fleming 
sfleming@degc,org 


City of IX’lroit 
• ITiil-serv'ice 
grtKXA' stores, 
including existing 
:m(l profKXwd «ores- 


Urbtin Agriculture Initiatives 

Geoi'gia Street Communin' 

Collective, 2008 

Contact: Mark Covington 
Cub5578@v:i}iooxom 
(513) 452-0684 

I'eni-Pias.treeti'ardenbiof'srest.cnm 

Detroit's Eastside 

ITie G«ir^a Street Communih' Collective [reoniotes the liealth of neighborhood 
readmits and the nei^iborhocxl as a wliole, with particular emphasis 
on (kveloping related youdi leadersliij), by maintaining the Georgia Street 
Community Garden and the Georgia Street Community Center/Libraiy 

GSCC operates 3 community gardens witJi volunteers and more ti);u\ 35 
youth from die neighborhood. Harvests are shai'ed with cximraunity membeis. 

SEED Wayne.' WSli Ganiens. 200S 

Contact: Kami Pothukuchi 
k,pothukuchi@way!ie.edu 

WSU Campus 
• WSU students, 
ernplot'ees, 
alumni/ae 

3 t^npiB ^rdens with ag^egate prexiuction area of approx. 1,224 square feet, 
including season extension, involving 30 students and 3 staff members. 

More than 200 pourate w^re donated to food assist;mce programs in 2010. 

Utban Agriculture Community Outreach and Networkin 

9 

Detroit Agriculture Nebvork (DAN). 
1997 

Contact: Ashley Atkinson 
aatkinso@umich,edu 

Detn)it, 

Higliland Paik & 
Hamtramck 

DAN is a te’ partner of die Garden Resource Program Cxillaboraiive, It hosts 
annual citywide urban a^kulture outreach events, including the Detroit Urban 
Garden and Farm Tbur. annual GRP planning meeting, iindGRP Summer Fest. !t 
publishes quarterly newsletter, IkSroU Farmm ' Quarterly 
hi 2010, fqipraxiraately 600 partidpimts attended the Detroit Urban Garden tind 
Farai Tour. 
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Program Name, 

Year Started; 

Contact Information 

fieo 9 ra|!hy and 

Target Population 

Program Details, 2810 Outputs if Available 

Regional and Neighborhood Farmers Markets and Mobile Markets^ 

Eastern Market (Saturday retail 
market), founded early 1900s, 
Contact; Dan Cai'mody 
tlcann<)dy@ 

detroii.ea,sternmarket,cr)in 

umvdptrf)ile;ist.pm!narket,(;nm 

Detroit metro 

• Fwi shoppers 

• Regic^ial farmers 
anti ftKxl dealere 

in 2010, Eastern Market avei^ed a total of 1,022,000 customei-s with sciasonai 
attendance shown below: 

• 35,000 customers avg. each Satuixliy, or 665.000 total during peak setuson 
(May 1 through Labor Day); 

• 13,000 ciMonKrs avg. eacli Saturday; or 273,000 total during shoulder 
seasons (Ltdror Day dirou^t Christmas; A|iiii); 

• 7,000 customers av^. each Saturday, or S4,iX)0 total during off season 
(January’ through March). 

Estimated total sales: $78,0(K),0(K) 

Wavne State Uni\pi-sitv Fiu-mens 

WSl.i Campus. 

In 2010, the market's full second year featured: 

Market, SEED Wayne. 2003 

.Midtown 

• 16 vendors; 

Contact: Ktuni Pothukuclii 


• 1.0(X) customers weekiv; 

k.pot!utkuchi@\va\^ne,edu 


• Rstimated sales: over $250,000; 

\vwcir!.s wavne.edn/siretKvavne 


• SMAP Sales; $9-947 ( $5,032 in 2009). 

Wediiesdar^, 1 1 (AM-4 !^M Second 


(In 2009- 10, SEED Wavne also offered a Tliursdav market at the WSl) 

week of June ihrougit last w^eek 
of C)ctoi>er, 5201 Cass Ave. 


fk:h(X)l of M«licine) 

N'orlhwest Detroit Farmers 

Norlhsmt Detroit; 

In 2010, die market featured; 

Market, Grandmoitt RosedaJe 

Grandmont Rostxiale 

• 15-20 vendors; 

Dev. Coip„ 2006 

neijdiborhcKxl amJ 

envircrtis 

• ^0-#0 customers weekiv; 


• Estimated sales; $65,000; 

iiweinstein@grclc.cjrg 


Thursda}^ 4-8 PM 

June Uirougl'i mid-OckibcT 

South paiidng lot of Buslitiell 
Congregalional Churcdi, 

1 5000 Souttifiekl Service f)rive 
(noi'thbouncl) 


• S;NAP sales: $6,4.30 ($2,870 in 2009). 

Rjustem. Market Fami Stand 

Metro Detroit 

In 2010 the project featured: 

Project. Eastern Market 

IXdroifs Eastside 

• Weekiv and occasional markets at 40 locations 

C,c)rporation, 2009 

Contact: Dan Carmocly 
(see Ea.stern Mtirket ahove) 


Estimated sales; $20,000. 

East Warren Avenue Faimers 

IXtroifs Eastside 

in 2010, the market featured: 

Market, 2008 


• 5 wndors; 

. Contact; Danielle Noitli 



dno!t)i@w'arrencoi»ier.org 


• Estimated sales: $2000: 

wsvw.w-arrenconni-rorgAvarren 


• SNAP salK: $434. 

g)j.«Ki:gli8S,,..likS.14 

Saturdays, 2iid Sat. of July 
tlirougli Is! Sal, of Oct. As of 
2011: Mack and Alter in the 

Mack Alter Square (previoiisly 
on Warreti at Cadieux) 



^ See Appendix A, page 67, for a complete list of neighborhood markets 
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Program Name, - - . . r 

YearStarted; 

Contact information 

Geography and 
Target Population 

Program Details, 20l00utputstf Available 

Rogiunai and Neighborhood f-anners' Maikets and Mobife Marlcets^ 

Windmili Market. 2009 

Contact: Pam Samuei 
Psai'mie!s06@ya!KX>.coni 

Saturdays, 9 AM-2 PM, 15,^59 Stoepel 
(kxlge Service Drive, Liventoi.s iuicl Fenkell) 

IjremoiS/'Fenkeli 

neighhoriiood 

In MIO. the maiket featured; 

• 2 market days per ft’eek from June ihrougti Novemk'r; 

• 1-5 vendors weekly; 

• Btimaled weekly sales: $100-5200, 

Peacltes and Greens Mobile Market, 

Central Detroit Christian Coiiniumity 
Development Coqxinition, 2008 

Contact: Lisajcshano!!, Ijoiianondfdetcdc.org 
Year-round store IcKation: 

8838 Third Avenue (at Ihizelvwxx!) 
wwcenfraldetroitchristian.orL'/ 
iY=-.)oivs and (ireens Mnrket htin 

Central Derioit 
(1-75 to East, 
Davison to North, 
\M Grand Blvd to 
South, and Dexder 
to'S^t) 

In MIO, the mobile maricet featured: 

• Produce sourced ftwn Eastern Market district cuid Prtxiuce Terrninal 
whol^ale vendors: 

• Customers: 30O-d(W; 

• Estimated sales; in summer S6.0(K>-S^,0(X) monthly; 
in winter $3,000-4.000 monthl)'; 

• SN.AP sales: approximately 50 jK'rceni of ail sales aie to SNAP custoiners. 

lip South Produce Truck. 1999, 

Contact: Jocelyn Hanis, (,31.3) 821-21S2 

YiSl!:d|,llStS.£QOlZ 

Jefferson-Cbalmens 
and River (South 
of.lefTerson) 
Nei^borboods 

In 2010, the mobile market featured: 

• Multiple stops approximately ,3 days a week; 

• Fstimated weekly sales: $200; 

• Estimated wwkly S.NAP sales: $ 1 50. 

other Food Retail Initiatives (See also woihforce/entrepreneurshlp development Mow) 

Double Up Ftxxl Bucks, 

Fair Foot! Nefft’Oi'k, 2009 

Contact: Oran Mesterman 
()hesterma.n@fairfoodnetwork.org 

Select Dinners’ 
markets 
in Southeastern 
Michigan and 
•Ibledo 

Double Up Foixi Bucks 0)UFB) progrtim provides greater access to ftesli fruits 
and regetaltles for kw-irtarme .Michigan farnities by matching Bridge Caitl 
purchases at farmers markets, dollar-for-dollar, up to $20 i>er day per card, 
witli DUFB toketis. 

In 2010, 1)l.ires were offered at 13 market sites iti Detroit, Battle Creek, Ann 
Aii'or. and Ypsiianti. Midiigan, and two sites in Toledo, Ohio, In tfiese 
markets. $1 1 1.585 in vSNAl’ lienefiLs were tnalched with $91,866 in DUFB 
tokens to buy fresh fruits and \«egelabks. 

(ii-own in Detroit (>x)peralivt>, 

Greening of Detioit, 200{i 

Contact: Carmen Regalado 
carmenS’gi'eeningoWetroit.coin 

Detroit, 
llamlramck, 
Uigldtiml Park 

In 2010, the Grown in Detroit C(X^)erative consistetl of 70 gaixlens fix)m the 
cltyy earned $52,473 during 79 market days at 5 kx;al farraeis’ markets luid 
«ii«i to 21 wiiolesale and retail outlets, and .sold fresh fruits and vegetai^Ies 
to approxinurtely 12.000 ciLstomers. 

l‘re.sl'i Foot! vShare, 

Gleaners Cotnmunity Fcxxl Bank 
(lead organization). 2009 

Contact; Alexis Bogcianovti-ilanna 
abogdanovahanna@gotb.org 
wmvfreshfoorlshare ore 

Detroit 

Fr^t F(K)d .Share is a project of the Green Ribbon Collaborative, a paitner- 
siiip between fileanere Commuiiily Foixl Bank. Eastern Market Coip., 

Greening of Detroit. Fair FckxI Network, and Detroit Economic GrowtJi Corp. 
Fre^ food, purcliiised at wholesale pria's from local farmers, is packed into 
individual boxes by vxilunteeR and delivered to various community sites 
where members pick up boxes. Each box contriins a vaiiety of fmits and 
vegetables and a monthly newsleiter with reciixis ;uid nutrition infonnation. 

In 2010, die propitm featunxi: 

• 998 boxes containing 28, U 1 jwutids of kxxf; 

• Subsidized boxes: 559 large and ,393 small; Unsnl)sidi7,ed: ,34 large and 

28 small; 

• Residents of tlx; East Riverfront District pay $10 1'or small box or S17 for 
lar^ box, .All otfiers pa\' $14 for small box and $24 for iaige. 
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Program Name, 

Year Started; 
Contact InformatfOR 


Geography and 

Target Population Program Details, 2010 Outputs if Avaiiabie 


Other Food Retail Initiatives (See also workfcrco o’itri‘>prt noiirshlp dcsclopment below^ 


T)^it FRESH s^te to improve aa^s to fresii fruits and vegeltibies in undereen-ed 
Detroit neighborhooife by increasing the capaci^' of corner stores to cam prcxiuce, 
OMinecting them widi produce dlstributois, and conducting neigli[>orh(K)d oiitreacti. 
As of December 2010, 18 stores participated. 


Detroit FRKSH, The Healtisy Corner 
Store Proiecl. SEED Wayne. 2008 
Contact: Kami Potlmkiichi 
k.pothukuchi@\vayae.eilLi 


rteiroit 


Institution, Farm to Schoo! and Youth Nutrition Actfvftles 


Healthy Food in Heallli Care 
Project, Ecology Ceiilev 
Contact; Hillaiy Bisnett 
hiit:ir\'@ecocenter.org 


The ffeaithy Food in Healtli Care Prognun is a national carnpaign of Healtii Care 
Witlwut Harm to help inteiested hospitals shift procurement pr<rctices toward more 
l<x:al, sustainably prepared foods for their patients anti staff. In 2009-10. the Ecology 
Caiter focusai on three heailli systems/hcispitals reported below, Togetiter, they have 
more tlran 6,000 teds, nearly 5S.0O0 staff, ami provide i2.5 million me;ils a year. 
Progres made in 3009-2010 include;; 

Henry Ford Health System 

• S>i^-w1de siting of the Health Care Witliout Harm Healthy Pood Pledge; 

• Chan^ to food service oixtrations. including tracking of local, sUvStainabie food 
procurement, currently at a consen’ative 9%; 

• A pilot eSA ptxrgram at tlie administintion building and a Irav'cling farm stand 
at each hr^ital in partnership witli Eastern Market, 

Detroit Medical Center 

• System-wide agreement to participate in the Michigan Health & Hospital 
hsamiz&m'^Micbigim i\{>plcs in Michigan Hospitals Campaign; 

• AiRied recipes to its National Nutrition Month events in support of Balanced 
Menus. 

St. John Providence Health System 

• Purchases from local growers and vendors of about S2,3 iTdllion annually for 
pnxluce ;uid dairy pnxlucts; 

• Providence Park Hospital serves patients and cafeteria patrons at least one vt;ge- 
Uirian metnt option during eijch meal, 


Metric Detroit 


WWW 


DetiX)it Public Sc1kv)1s. 

Office of Food Services, 2009-10 
Contact: Betti Wiggins 
bettiwiggins@gmail.a)m 
No website avitilable for program 


Catlieriite Ferguson Acadeitiv, 
(CFA), ]9‘)8 

Contact: Asenath Andrew? 
31.T-S96'4766 

No website avaiiabie ff>r j^rogram 


Detroit 

in the 2009-10 school v'eac, 22 Detroit public schools participaletl in tlie farm-to- 
school program, Dl^ sourced [iroduce from D-Town Farin, 'Itebsuick Farms, 

Jo Luellen and Associates, and others. Due to ltie need for increased labor for 
prejiaring fruits and vegetables, focas has shil'tetl to minimally pn)cessed fresh 
fo(^ in 2010-11. 

For data on school gardens, see Garden Resource Program Collaboi'alive on page 59. 

Detroit 

CFA Is a I^nit PubOc High Scltool for pregnant aivd parenting ttxjiiagei? that has 
offered practical ^^iscienof, agribusiness, and home repair courses since 1994. 
Tlirougli tliese clashes, a homerwm pn)ject called “Garden Day?" and a summer 
school fann course, tdl CFA studtmts are involved in the farm. The responsibilities of 
iUiimal plant crue generate importimt htuids-on lessons for tire young parents 
who atteird CFA, arrd a diversite of farm aclivitits; and lessons bring subjects such as 
math and art out (jf the c!a.ssnx)m and onto the farm. CFA has a fall weekly market 
at tte school and jdso sells its protiuce llunugh the Grown in Detroit Cooirerafive. 
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Dptroit FRESH seeks 
to improve access to 
fresh fruits and 
vegetables in under- 
served neighborhoods 
in Detroit. 


Program Name, 

Year Started; 

Contact information 

Target 

Population 

Program Details, 2010 OutpotsifftvailaWe 

Farnvto-lnstitution.Fann to-SdioolandYouthNutrlUonft^ities ^ 

'ibiith (Jrowiiig itetroit (and other 
yoiith-f(K:u,sed nutrition education 
and gardening prngr;u7is), 

Greening of Detroit 

Contact: Eitan Sussman, 
eitan@greeningofdelrtiit.com 

wwvdetroitagricultiire.ora 

IX^troit 

Tile Ginning Detroit offere youth-focased nutrition education, gardening, 
and enttepreneursliip pmgi'ams. 

In '^10. this inciudetl: 

• ln-sd70ol edtication programming ;uKi curriculum development with 
more than 3.100 youtli at 67 schools; 

• Youth Growing Detroit, a t<)od production and entrejireneursiiip initiative dial 
workfrfwitii ill youtli. 

The Greening of Detroit also offers adv“anced training and education programs for 
adults, including Sweet on Detroit l)eek(*epi.ng program, Keep Growing Detroit sea- 
son extension program, and technical .xssistaiice for advanced growers in the citj’. 

foiytnsOvbs/FoiKi Co-operatives ' ' 

(.Ijamaa Food Co-op, Detroit. Black 
('ioniniufiity Food Security Network, 2008 
Contact: Malik Yakini, inyakiniCS'aot.com 

rxtndl 

The Ujamaa Food Co-op Food Bvi)1ng (flub is a progrtun of the Detroit Black 
Communih- Food Security Networic Members of the club are able to purchtise a 
wide vjiriety of healtliy foods, supplements, and household items at discounted 
prices. Every four \vt«ks. membeis place orders through tlieir vendor, United 

Natural Frxxls, MembeR can Itien pick up tlieir orders from the club location at 
3800 Puritim, 

;foedSysteraWorl[foti6/EBtreptencurshiipbeveJopmMrt^^^^^^^ft%i'‘' ^ | 

(X)i-ORS Hospitality 0p]X7rlunities for 
Workers Institute (CHOW Institute). 
Restaumit Opportunities CkiiU.er of 
Michigan, {ROC-Midiigan), 2008 

Contact: Minsu Longiam 
minsuiongiarii@yalioo.com 

Metm IXtmil 

The progmm seeks to help restaurants be iirofitable while promoting opjiortuni- 
des for workeiN to advance in the restaurant indusliy ROC-MI is a ptulner of tiie 
Food Chain \Xtorkers Alliance., a coalition of worker-based organixaiions whose 
members plant hanest. pixxxss. pack, transport, prepare, serve, and sell fwxl, 
organizing to improve wr 4 »es and w'orking rondilions for alt workere along the 
fo^ chain, llie organiziUion's wxirk includes: public policy, grassroots organizing 
and leadership development, wxirkforce dewlojiment, and socid enteiprise, The 
COLORS Restaurant will qien summer 201 1 in downtown Detroit, a worker- 
wiied restaui-ant tliat will house the C.H.O.W. job ti'aining program during l,he 
day as w«ll as serv’e fresh, affordable, l(x:al!y sourad cuisine that supports 

Doit's growing and thriving uriian agriculture movement. 

Summer Youth Emjiioymont i’rograni at 
D-Towii Farm. Detroit Black Contmuniiy 
I’(K)d Security Network. 2008 

Contact: Malik Yakini, niyakii!i@aol-Com 
deti'oillilackfooiiseciirimora 


Youth ag« 15-23, participate in D-Towm Farm to fami, plant, iirigate. weed, har- 
vest, participate at tlie Wayne State Ikiiversify Fisrmefs Market, and conduct edu- 
cational tours of tlie fanu. Goals inciuile to educate Detroit youth in farming 
using sustainable organic meUxxls, asid to provide employment ojipoi'tiiuities 
during the summer montlis. J^proximately 10- 1 3 youth p:irticipat.e eacii year. 
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ProgramNarae, 

Year Started; 

Contact Information Target Population Program Details, 2010 Outputs if flvailabie 


Food System Workforce/ Entrepreneurship Development 

Entrepren^iiriai Agricultural 

Training (F.AT) Progr:ijTi. 

Eanhwoi'ks Urban Fann, 2009 

(Contact: Patrick Crouch 
inci'ouch@csk(letn)it.org 
\vwcskdetroit.orsi/E\V(V 

Mmit. with partic- 
ular wTipbasis on 
Easlside residents 

Intems are trained in urtian agriculture and market gantening. and to provide 
service to communitV' gardens, build hoop iiouses, and increiise agi'icnltura! 
^ivities in Detroit In 2010, the program had eiglit graduates. 

Cla’ening of Detroit Adult and Youth 
Urbati Agriciiltui-e i^iprentictiship 
i^rogram, 2{X)r> 

Contact: Devin I’oote 

devinfoote@giTiail,c'oni 

wTO,detrQilagrLcu[ture.orB 

Detroit 

■Adult ajqirentkss earn a sliiwiid while training for 1 1 months witli Tlie Cieening 
of Detroit’s uiban agriculture staff. Ibe prognun einj^lnislzes urban food produc- 
tiwi and includes community organizing juid. engagement, food system policy 
aral planning, farni business jdanning, and garden and nutrition education. 

Abiid) i^iprentiaii are paid an hourly wage wlii le working on oiie of the three 
farm sites operated by Ttie Creening of I'telniit. 


Al-risk vfnith ai^d 
returning citizens 
(aka t‘\ -offenders): 
clients wlw su'e 
enrolled in live 

DRMM transitional 
housing and perma- 
nent Iwnsing 
pnigrams 

Hie MPRI-Sunday Dinner Oimptuiy Restaurant works in collaboration witli 
Graidwill Industries “Flip the Script’’ program which is a jiarticipant in the 
MPRI-Michigan Prisoners Re-entri' Initiative and neighboring Detroit Public 
ScluxiLs and Prevailing CTK’,. 

Comtnunitv’ activities find go^s include: 

• Engage our youtli in positive business activities witiiin the food services 
iiulnslry-, 

• Provide a second chance to returning citizens; 

• Provide food services to I'tetroit’s lionie!es.s community; 

• Business-to-Basiness colhiboration within local food sy.stems; . 

• Promote a |xjsitiw and uplifting ima^ of Detroit to anv'one watching, resid- 
ing or listening; 

• Re-build Detroit from within and using grass nxiLs tactics. 

Cornerstone Histro, Fiightaiui Park, 
Detroit Rescue Mission Ministries, 
2010 

Contcict:Karen lx)ve 
iiifo@drmm.org 

ww.dnnm.mv/compistone- 

bjstrogihp 

Clients who are 
enrolled in the 

DRMM iraasitional 
[rousing iuid 
liennanenl housing 
programs 

Program provides food service and culinary ails training for participants, 
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Program Name, 

YearStarted; 

Contact Information 

Target Population 

Program Details, 2610 Outputs if Available 

Food Justice Oiganizinq 

Undoing Racism in the Foexi 

Ss^teni, 2009 

Contact: Biiiie Hickey 
biliieliickeycayaiioo.coni 

lnler«ted 
])arlidpants 
of ail races 

‘Undoing Racism in the Detroit Foot! System' is an infomral group tliaf started 
out of a wortehop entitled “R^, Food and Resistance” heid at tiie Great Lakes 
Bioneers Detroit Conferencs in Ocidter 2009. I’iie group's goal is to help create 
food justice and food ^curi^' in our city, as pait of a larger struggle for social 
jiKtice. Raisin, in particular, stands as a nnijor impeciiment to freedom, justice 
and equality: 

• Ttie group’s leadership consists of nine voUmteers who facilitate mojilhly 
meeting. 

• More than 2(K) peq>ie haw participata! in small and large ciiscussioii groups 
to anah^ racism in Detroit’s fo(xi system and tievelop strategies to dismantle it. 

• A two-day £mti-racism trainitigwas held in March 2010: report is avrulable 
from Billie Hickey. 

• Hiree Caucasian study groui» and an African-American study grouji and a 
I^pie of color study group each meet monliily to develop understanding ajid 
strate^es particular to their grouiw. 

Food Policy Organizing and Development 


llctroit Food and Fidtess 

Coiliiliorative, 2007 

Contiicl; Nikita Buckiioy 

ntkita@cityconnectdetroit.()rg 

(letroi!.fo{xhmdfiUtes,s.com 

Detroit 

Detroit Food & Fitneis Collaborative (DFFC), part of analionai initiative funded 
by die W’K. Kellogg Foundation, is a group of 6.5 individuals, rej^reseiiting more 
titan 35 organizatioirs. developing ways to ensiire that all residents in Detroit — 
especidty the most vxilnerable children — haw 2 ticcess to aftbrdabie, healdiy 
locally grown food, and opportunities to be phy'sical.ly ticlive. Detroit Food & 

Fitnes; Collaborative has three work groiqis, each with a different focus oit creat- 
ing a liealthier Detroit. Activities of the woik groups sui^>ort systems and policy 
chiuige while makittg immediate and tongible differena'S in the lives of 

Deiroiiers. The (IrouiK are Tlte Built I'jwironment/Physical Activity Work 

Grotip, Tlie Fotxl Sy“5tems Work Group ajid The Scliools Work Group, 

Urban Agricnltiire Work. Group, 

City of Detroit Planning 

Commission, 2009 

Contact.: Kathryn Lynch Underw'ood , 
kathi'yn!®detroitmi.gov 

Detroit 

'Hie Urban .Agriculture Woik Group studied examples of urban agriculture zon- 
ing in cities nationwide, sought input front communily-hased gardeners and 
fanners and oilier ex})ei1s, tuicl devetc^ a diuft policy'. In 2010 efforts of the 
gn)uit amtered around understanding the implications of Michigan’s Right to 
Fann Act for uritrm agriculture [xilicy development, related con,sultations, and 
internal deiilKTatioas, 
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Appendix A: Full-Service Grocery Stores in Detroit 



Full-Service Grocery Stores in Detroit, 2010 

Source; Detroit Economic Growth Corporation, 201 1 


Below is a list of full-service groceiy stores in 2010, identified by a Social Compact analysis commissioned 
by the Detroit Economic Growth Cor|>oration. A full-seiwicc store is defined as carrying a range of items in all 
major categories of food sales: fresh fruits and vegetables, juias, dairy- and eggs, meat, baked goods, and dry 
goods such as canned and packaged foods. Tliis list is included to help foster community discussion on gro- 
ceiy stores in Detroit. Inclusion in the report ckx's rtot constitute an endorsement of the stores by the Deti'oit 
Food Policy Council. 



Store Name 

Address 

Zip 1 

> 

Aldi Food Store 

1541 5 Gratiot Ave 

48205 

■ 

Aldi Food Store 

14708 Mack Are 

48215 

■ 

Americana Foods 

15041 Plymoutli Rd 

48227 

■ 

Apollo Su}}emiarkct 

20250 W 7 Mile Rd 

48219 

■ 

Atkis Market 

2645 W Davison 

48238 

■ 

Azteca Supermercado 

2411 Central St 

IIIQIIIIIIIIIIIII 

■ 

Banner Supermarket 

14424 Schaefer Hwy- 

j^QUIllllll 


Big Bear 

152(K)ElX'aiTen Av’e 

4S224 

■ 

Del Point Food Center 

167(K) HarjKrAve 

48224 























Store Nome 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


E & L Meat & Groceiy 
Faiiiine Food Center 
Family Fair Food Center 
Family Food Super Store 
Farmer John Supermarket 
Farmers Best Market 


Food 4 Less Supermarket 


Food Express Market 


18 


Food Farm Market 


19 


Food Giant 


20 


Food Pride 


Food Towi Supermarket 


22 


Gigaiite Prince Valley 


23 


Glory Supemiarket 


Glory’ Supermarket 


Glory Supermarket 


26 


Grand Price Market 


27 


Greenfield Supermarket 


28 


Harbortown Market 


29 


30 

31 

32 

33 


34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


Harper Food Center 
Honey Bee La Colmena 
Imperial Super Store 
Indian Village Market 
Jerry'S Food Center 
Joy Thrifty’ Scot Market 
King Cole Foods 
Kit Kat Market 
La Fiesta Market 
La Guadalupana El Mercad 
Lances Hometown Market 
liberty’ Foods 
Livernois Suitermarket 
I.iickys Market 
Mazens 

Metro Food Center 
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Address : 

Zip 1 


6000 WtemorHwy 

48209 

- 

16520 W Warren Ave 

48228 

700CheneSt 

48207 


8665 Rosa Parks Blvd 

48206 


973! Harper Aw 

48213 


18246 Wyoming St 

48221 


14020 Grand Riwr Ave 

48227 


9911 E Jefferson Ave 

48214 


11550 Dexter Ave 

48206 


14040 Greenfield Rd 

48227 


500 E Warren Ave 

48201 


7811 Gratiot Ave 

48213 


5931 Michigan Ave 

48210 


12230 E 8 Mile Rd 



19150 Telegraph Rd 

48219 


8000 W Outer Dr 

48235 


12955 Grand River Ave 

48227 


15530 Puritan St 



3472 E Jefferson Ave 



1 3999 Htuyier Ave 

48213 


2443 Bagiev St 

48216 


1940 E 8 Mile Rd 

48234 


8415 E Jeffeison Ave 

48214 


13433 W 8 Mile Rd 

48235 


3431JoyRd 

48206 


40 Clairmount St 

48202 


8330 Harper Ave 



4645 W' \emor Hwy' 



6680 Michigan Me 

‘18210 


8656 Wyoming St 

18201 


10620 WMcnicholsRd 

18221 


13230 Livernois Ave 

48238 


17241 E Warren Ave 

48224 


12740 Gratiot Ave 

48205 


6461 W Warren Ave 

48210 
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Double 
Bridge Up Food 
Card Bucks 


Season 

Ending 


Farmers Markets 


Location 


Shopping at the Northwest Farmers'ivlarket, left, 
and Eastern Market, above. 


Appendix B: Neighborhood Farmers' Markets, 2010 


Satimlay 


10am - 4pm 


10/14/2010 


Thtirsday 


'X'ayne State Wednesday 
Farmers' Market 


5201 (^ass Avenue 


Waj'ne State School of 
Medicine Market^ 


Between Scott Hall 
and IX'troit Receiving 
Host^tai- off St. Antoine 


10/27/2010 


November 


Saturday Mai'ket at Rjistern Market 

29:54 Russell 

East Warren Avenue Farmers’ Market 

Bishop and 

F,asl Warren^ 

Northwest Detroit Farmers’ Market 

15000 Soiilhfleld 
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Appendix C: 

Michigan Citizen articles by DFPC members 

DFl’C members contribiited a numter of articles to The Michigan Citizen newspaper sina> we first con- 
veiied. Most are available on the ititernel, web addresses are indicate! aion^de the article. .Ml articles may be 
obtained from newspaper archives which ant available at die I^troit Public Library; 


April 4. 2010 

Food is Life 


April 18. 2010 Phi! Jones 

“A Thousand Words ' 

lirt^)://michigancitizen,coni/a-ihoi.isand-\vonb-p8s^l-?7.htm 


April 25, 2010 Kami Podiukudii 

Local universities as partners in sustainable food systems 

htto://michie;i!icUizcn.com/loc:il iuiivvi'sities ;is-p:trtnt?is-iii-susl;iiii- 
ai>le-ib(Hi-s\ytei'iis-p8555-77.hlni 


May 2, 2010 Dan Camexh’ 

Better access to fresh, liealthy food 

hli)):/ymichiganciti 2 en.coni/betler-aca-‘ss-U) -iVesh-healliw-fcxxi-pSs^b-TT.htm 


May .^0, 2010 Charles Walker 

Food binds us togetiter 

littj)://inic!iigLmcitizeii.coii!/f(»)ci binds us-tt)eetber-p86?S-7?.htin 

June 6, 2010 DeWayne Wells 

Summer >acation from Ininger 

lnt{)://nnchiutKjti7vrtconi/su.niiiKMeva.caUQn-.from:ihunBgr-t>^>'^9-?H.ht]-n 


Augmt 8, 2010 Malik Vakini 

Four strategies t<» build food security in Detroit’s ‘.African 
American' Community' 

l'itip.//michiaandti7en.coni/foiir-s{r3tegies-to-bi.iiki-fcKX.i-securitv-in- 
tielroils-alVican-iurierican -coinni-n8884-77.htm 


AugiKt 15, 2010 Fair Frxx! Network 

More greejis for your “green” 

hnp.//niichieanciti7.en.coin/more-greens-for-vour-green-p8Q00-74.hti'n 

August 22. 2010 Cliarily Hicks 

Fighting for food, winter and a better quality of life 

htip://iTiiciiiganciii7£n.com/Fiehtinp-for-i(X)d-water-at)d-a-betSer-quaiity- 

sfeiii'ertaaajzjitm 


.Augusl29, 2010 Dan Carrarxly 

Rethinking the monopoly on our food chain 

l in])://niichig:ind;i/,eii.a>ni/tvtliiiiking-llie-iuona|>olv-on-()i)r-food- 

cbaiD4)895i-7I.iiltn 


September 5. 2010 Kami Pnlhukuchi 

Reimagining neighborhood stores, starting with produce 

hnp.//michig:iiiciti7(.'n coi)i''ivimagiiiing-ndgliborhood-storc's-stai1ing- 
witit-pr(xiuce-|.N59?9-??,httn 

September 12, 20 10 Phil Jones 

Food-A Fiunily Affair 


jLiite 13, 2010 Bill Kidelia 

Summer Food Service Program: Health Department 
continues to provide food for vacatiojiing youth 

i•lttp://in^chiga]^>dtia.'n,coilVsummt'^-f^)od-^x'rMl.'0-prog^:un^p8725-~7.htm 

June 20, 2010 Minsu longiani 

What is tlie real cost of food on our tables? 

http://michigaiK-itizen.cnin/wiiiit-is-i!K‘-ival-C()St-of-fnf xl-o n-(nir-tiibles- 

|:.8750-77.htm 

June 27, 2010 Pam Weinstein 

Local Markets: More tlian financial vitality' 

http://michicandti7en.com/local- inarkd'< inore-lli-an finandal-vitaliw- 

pS773-77.hto 

July 11,2010 Ashity Atkinson 

Tour re%'eals the heart of Detroit's resilient local food system 

http.7/michigai)dtizcn.coin/tour-revcals-the-iieafi-of-detrnits-ix’silieiil- 

locai-foDri-svstemp88ii-77,htm 


Septemlter 19. 2010 Marilyii Nefer lia Barber 

Bring back the table 

l)llp; 7m ld3ij!i « H ' iii «n.wiii%i n8- lM'li-thi;-t3l i te -i)9(,i Z4-7?. li m i 


ktdter 3. 201.0 

lood grocery stores critical to Detroit’s success 

ilt|):/.-'inidiig:uu~iti/eiVCQnv' 


Olga S. Stella 


October 24. 2010 Kami Polhukuchi 

To support sustainable urban agriculture, Detroit needs 
exemption from Michigan's Right to Farm Law 

hitp:/yi7iichigandtizen.cum/lo-siipport-sust!iiiiahie-iirban-agricuiUire- 

deln)il-nmLs-e>: e i;ipli(m-frnm-mic-i)9230-77.1iim 


October 31 , 2010 
lindoing racism in tlie Detroit food system 

littp://iRidiigm 
pqi63-77.htm 


.November 7, 2010 Philjones 

You say tomato... 


August 1. 2010 

From Kitchen to Community.. .Kitchen! 


Kathr\i\ Undetwood 


.■'if.wember 14, 2010 Kann Polhukuclii 

Wayme State Fjiruiers Markets grow appreciation for local food 

hltf)://michiL'ajidtizen.com/w;ivne-stale-fai~mers-m:trkels-g!'ow- 
apprecia{i<m-for-local-ftHxi-p9208 77.iitm 
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Ndveiiilier 28, 20.10 Miasu Longiaru 

Nearly 90% of restaurant workers do not receive paid sick days 

litlpy/michigancitii^eii.coiii/nearK-of-rc^taui-aiU- woikci'S-clo not-iwivc-. 


r,)ecejiiber 5, 2010 

Looking for the big box 


(lharte Walker 


December 12, 2010 .Malik Yakini 

Reflections on the Black Farmers and L'rban (Jardeners 
Conference. Brooklyn. New York, November 2010 

]ntp://niichi^:indtiA'ii.c()m/ret1a'linns-oivt[ie-black-fanners-;»ul- 

'«tai ^ sa f* rm- w n fm)g-i ) 9 . W:7 . 7^ 


Decemter 19, 2010 Charity Hicks 

Linking Detroit to national and international food movements 

http://miclii^>nnciti7en.c(^m/iinkin^'-deli'<>it-li)-nati<itial-aiui- 


Dt'cemkr 26, 2010 

Celebrating Detroit food 


Phil Jones 


Janiiaiy 2, 201 1 DeWajiie Wells 

Tlte real face of food insecurity 

hlt))://michiga;icitizen.c()m/tiie-ival-facc-oi'-tfX)d-insecuri^-p9^1-77.htm 


jarmary 9, 201 i Marilyn Nefer Ra Barber 

Dessert anyone? 

htl.p://michigancitizeii.con3/des>ert-anyoue-p9J28-77.blin 


J:inuar\- 16. 2011 Pam Weinstein 

SNAP Benefits-Change is coming 

htl;)://iTiic.liiganciti?.eii,com/siuipbcnefits-change-is-coming-9;^Q6-?7.htm 


January 25. 201 1 Auntinette McCain 

School Health Teams- 
Onc way to improA C the life of Detroit youth 

IU(|')://michic:mcitizen.com/sch(>ol-heaJlJr-lcams-oiii 

>il-\'Oiil 


Jamiaiy50.2011 OlgaS. Stella 

Detroit Grocery Store to Promote Healthy Choices 


c'iH)ices-p9454-?7Jitni 

rebniaiyb, 201.1 ChesylA Simon 

Food Security, Food Access, Food Justice: What Can I Do? 


Febnian- 15. 201 1 Dnji Carmociy 

(Jeorge Washington Carver's Legacy 

7?.hbTi 

Pebruarv' 20. 201 1. Kami Potlmkuchi 

WIC Project FRESH progrsun changed 
without input fnun those affected 

htt|)7/miciiii’anciti;.en.c()m/Vic-i')i 


Fdnttaiy27, 2011 
Motown to Grow-Tow’n! 


.Ashley Atkinson 


March 13, ^1 i (.diarily Hicks 

Our food, environment and health: It's ail connected 

hapy/miclii 

cont\ected-p*)602-??.htm 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
March 7, 2012 
Questions for the record 
Mr. Dan Carmody 

Chairwoman Debbie Stabenow 

1) You have worked with local institutions like Detroit Public Schools to source more locally 
produced products. How has Eastern Market Corporation helped to facilitate this process? 
What role is EMC playing in supplementing the work of the commercial supply-chain? 

As Detroit Public Schools (DPS) Office of Food Services community partner, EMC is working to 
help DPS implement its goal of changing 30% of student meal content from highly processed 
foods to locally grown and/or minimally processed foods. EMC for example helped connect DPS 
to a distributer who sourced Michigan grown apples for student meals. Later, another firm in 
the Eastern Market District began cleaning, cutting, and packing after the distributor initially 
sent Michigan grown apples to Indianapolis, IN for processing. 

EMC also helps Henry Ford Health Systems (HFHS) source more local food products. A local 
baker received a $500,000 annual contract to supply HFHS with hamburger buns. This contract 
helped shore up a financially struggling local employer and helped reduce transportation costs. 

Lastly, EMC is developing a virtual wholesale market to compliment its bricks and mortar 
wholesale market. This web-based market connects emerging growers and specialty food 
processors that find it difficult because of limited staff resources to attend the midnight to Sam 
overnight market at Eastern Market with area restaurants seeking to access more local food 
products. 

2) Double Up Bucks has obviously made a huge impact at Eastern Market and farmers markets 
throughout the state. The video in your testimony illustrates how beneficial this program 
has been- not only for people in need- but for farmers. The program has expanded greatly, 
but, even in Michigan, the demand for Double Up outpaces the resources to expand to 
additional markets. What might the economic impact be if incentive programs could be 
expanded to additional communities? 

Food voucher or incentive programs have an enormous potential to increase fruit and 
vegetable consumption by those most in need of better nutrition. Those households with the 
lowest 20% of incomes consume far less fresh produce and suffer far higher rates of diet 
related disease. Taking advantage of new technologies that can track product codes so that 
certain purchases (i.e. locally grown fruits and veggies) result in additional buying power being 
credited to the SNAP accounts could seriously increase specialty crop demand by attacking one 
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of the largest barriers to more produce consumption - the perceived higher cost of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Funding of incentive programs can be carved out of existing crop support programs and/or be 
augmented by funds from public health programs and private and philanthropy sources 
interested in expanding prevention methods as the best way to reduce long-term health care 
costs. 

Everyone knows government spending must be reigned in and now is the time to develop smart 
programs that increase the consumption of food that can help longterm health care costs while 
stabilizing the economic condition of specialty crop producers. Food voucher / incentive 
programs deliver that 2 for 1 program benefit that allows Federal funding to go further and 
achieve more goals. 

3) Eastern Market Corporation has received some funding through the Farmers Market 
Promotion Program, but has also accessed resources from other agencies and private 
contributors. How has the public-private partnership helped Eastern Market to flourish? 
How have small federal investments helped you to leverage additional resources and inspire 
economic growth in Michigan? 

Since 2006, Eastern Market Corporation (EMC) has received two USDA grants. A FY 2007-08 
Farmers Market Promotion Program grant ($75,000) enabled EMC to launch and expand an on- 
site SNAP program that has flourished since its rollout. This program has leveraged more than 
$200,000 in double up food buck funding from foundations and more than $500,000 in 
foundation funding to help build alternative delivery programs to get food from the Eastern 
Market Wholesale Market to Detroit neighborhoods far away from the market where many 
residents lack access to dependable transportation. 

In 2010 EMC received a $100,000 USDA AMS cooperative agreement grant to strengthen 
alternative programs and Improve Eastern Market as a wholesale hub. That investment has so 
far led to a $390,000 grant from a local corporation to help build a more robust network of 
neighborhood markets and provide mini-grants to strengthen market vendors and Detroit- 
based growers and processors. Two other foundation grants in excess of $150,000 have also 
been accessed to assess other market sites and help launch new neighborhood markets. 


Senator Robert P. Casey, Jr. 

1) Across the country, people are interested in growing food to sell to the local market. But 
hurdles stand in the way. Often, a small loan can help a farmer turn his or her business plan 
into a sustainable, community success story. As Eastern Market continues to grow, have 
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you seen people wanting to grow and sell food locally but not be able to due to the 
considerable costs of starting a farming operation - leasing land or buying farm equipment? 


Eastern Market works with both local growers and food processors to create new ventures to 
grow jobs and wealth in a desperate local economy. Though the Detroit economy is in bad 
shape, the robust traffic to our retail market - as many as 40,000 people each Saturday - 
provides a great place to sell food products. 

Many of our food related businesses are held back by lack of capital: 

• One grower wanted to buy 2 acres of land in the city to expand production but has been 
prohibited from doing so by an inability to secure capital. 

• Another city-based grower seeks to expand his business by adding a composting 
operation but needs some specialized equipment that he has been unable to acquire 
because of limited financial resources. 

• A group of organic bean and pea growers has been thwarted from further developing its 
export business to Asia by a lack of capital. 


While we have obtained three years of funding of $50,000 to pilot $500 to $3,000 micro-grants 
to local growers and food processors. This fund would help with the modest needs of the first 
two examples listed above but we need a healthy farm credit and export assistance programs 
to help scale-up some of our more successful new ventures. 

Senator John Thune 

1) What can be done to improve the affordability and accessibility of healthy food and lifestyle 
options to those who qualify for SNAP and other food assistance programs? 

Increasing consumption of fresh produce means improving both supply and demand for those 
products. While there has been much talk about food desserts merely increasing supply to 
areas with poor access to fresh fruits and vegetables isn't sufficient by itself to change the 
habits of families that for two generations or more have become accustomed to sourcing much 
of their diet from convenience stores. 

On the supply side alternatives besides full scale grocery stores need to be developed and 
refined. Many of these areas cannot support a full scale grocery but can have better access to 
fresh and healthy produce via means such as CSA-styled food box programs, farmers markets, 
mobile food trucks, and healthy convenience store programs. 


Encouraging more demand by incentive and voucher programs tied to purchases of specialty 
crops and greatly increasing community engagement around health and nutrition issues can 
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help grow demand for healthy eating. Nutrition education needs to be more about celebrating 
healthy food choices than lecturing about diet crimes. Public and farmers markets are great 
forums for encouraging both civic conviviality and healthier local food cultures. 

Fears about health care costs and the need to reduce long-term, diet related diseases are 
already bringing people together to find solutions that don't sap Federal and State budgets. 
Better eating, a trend led by consumer demand has fueled the growth of farmers markets 
nationwide, needs to be scaled up by and implementing additional creative measures to 
increase supply and grow demand without creating expensive new programs. 

Giving USDA more flexibility in the use of existing programs would go a long way towards 
creating new market-driven activities to accelerate the trend towards better food choices that 
can modify our national food consumption patterns to more closely resemble My Plate 
recommendations. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
March 7, 2012 
Questions for the record 
Ms. Anne Goodman 


Senator Robert P. Casey, Jr. 

1) We hear a lot in the media these days about people who are abusing SNAP benefits and 
attempting to defraud the government. However, the story that never seems to be told is 
that this program is serving millions of American low-income families who would otherwise 
be at risk of hunger without these benefits. Since your food bank does SNAP outreach work, 
can you give us a clearer picture of the types of people who are really applying for these 
benefits? 


Our SNAP outreach is now targeting the outer-ring suburbs where many formerly middle class men and 
women have lost their Jobs or had their hours reduced, leaving them struggling to put food on the table. 
These are people who have worked all of their lives, but have fallen on hard times. Most of them have 
never needed help before. Several of our suburban pantries have moved to larger facilities in the last 
two years in order to accommodate the growing number of people coming to their doors. One of the 
pantry clients wrote "I come to St. Ed's to save on my food bill. I get food stamps and my husband just 
got his hours cut for the second time. It helps us save what little we can to eat here. Thank you." 

Not long ago, a client named Joseph came to one of our member agencies for food assistance. He had 
been injured and would not be cleared to go back to work for at least two months while he recovered 
from surgery. He was on unpaid medical leave from his job as a caretaker at a nursing home. His wife, 
Lisa, had been looking everywhere for a job to help supplement the family's income. They had started 
receiving a small amount of food stamps until Joseph could go back to work. This family is like many 
SNAP recipients who rely on SNAP temporarily until they get back on their feet. The average length of 
time a new participant stays on SNAP is about 10 months. 

NeKishe is a proud mother who loves to talk about her children whenever she gets the chance. Her 
oldest son, Isaac, is college-bound after being accepted by every school to which he applied. NeKishe 
lost her job a few months ago. She is able to make her family's SNAP benefits stretch for about three 
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weeks every month. She supplements what she buys by going to a local pantry. Until she finds a new 
job, she needs a helping hand to make family meals possible. 

We also see many seniors whose entire Social Security checks go to pay the rent, utilities and medical 
bills. Signing up for SNAP frees up a little money so they can meet their expenses. We see families with 
children where an adult works full-time at minimum wage Job and they are struggling to get by. The 
people that we see reflect the national statistics: about two-thirds of SNAP participants are children, 
elderly, or disabled. 

The most common characteristic of the people coming to us for help with food or SNAP applications is 
that they are incredibly grateful that the food or the SNAP benefits are available to them. It is clear that 
we are providing them with a lifeline that means the world to them. 


Senator John Thune 

Ij Our budget deficits are too severe to spare any program from cuts. And once you exempt 
one program, then soon everyone will be calling for their program to be off the table. How 
can we afford to exempt any program— no matter how deserving— from cuts? 

Washington has a long history of bipartisan commitment to protecting safety net programs and low- 
income people in past deficit reduction agreements. The three major deficit-reduction packages of the 
last two decades - the 1990, 1993 and 1997 packages - all adhered to this principle. This principle was 
upheld again by the bipartisan Bowles-Simpson Deficit Commission, and nutrition programs were 
protected from sequester in the Budget Control Act. I urge the Agriculture Committee to stick with that 
principle as it drafts the Farm Bill. 

Our nation’s budget is a reflection of our national values, and the decisions we make have a real impact 
on real people. If you visit a food bank back home, you will see this isn't about percentages or decimal 
points. This is about your neighbors and your constituents who are struggling to put food on the table. 

Low-income families have already sacrificed more than they can bear. They have lost their homes and 
experienced unemployment at a far higher rate than families at higher income levels. They have seen 
their wages decline as our nation has experienced a growing income gap between rich and poor. 
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Feeding America's more than 200 food banks distribute food through a network of more than 61,000 
local agencies. We have a tremendous infrastructure and are highly efficient at distributing food. But 
we are just a small piece of the puzzle. SNAP is providing monthly benefits to 46 million people through 
a highly efficient system. Any cuts to this program will drive more clients to food banks where we are 
already stretched thin. And without additional resources for TEFAP, we will continue to struggle to meet 
existing demand. 

We cannot afford to be a nation where one in six Americans - many of them children - cannot fulfill 
their most basic need for food. Food is an essential— and basic-need. But we recognize that in this 
environment, it isn't enough to focus just on the need- critical though it is. Investing in federal nutrition 
assistance programs is also a cost-effective use of taxpayer dollars and an investment in our nation's 
future. Hunger increases health care costs, lowers worker productivity, harms children's development 
and diminishes their educational performance - these are costs that we cannot afford. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
March 7, 2012 
Questions for the record 
Mr. Jody Hardin 


Chairwoman Debbie Stabenow 


1) In your testimony, you indicated that you attempted to sell to schools, but had some 

difficulty. Could you explain the steps you took to try to access this market and some of the 
challenges you faced in doing this? 

Answer: Over a two to three year period, we began building a relationship with the state 
director of Arkansas school districts, to find what it is we needed to do as small acreage farmers 
to supply more locally grown food to our local schools. It was frustrating to both parties, due to 
the many complexities on both sides. Mainly we learned that the local school nutrition directors 
could do a little more, but felt their hands were tied due to their many budgetary constraints 
each school faced. But when it came down to the nuts and bolts of the problem, we seemed to 
have several legitimate issues that came up. Primarily, schools did not have a reliable source of 
local food, processed according to their specifications and price range, when planning their 
menus. As a farmer, I presented the idea of a common facility that would be able to provide 
these critical services. We have been moving forward to build the needed infrastructure to 
solve these fundamental barriers into the new local markets after several years of meetings and 
discussions that all lead back to the need for a local food hub or aggregation and processing 
facility. 


Senator Robert P. Casey, Jr. 

1) You have had great success serving your local food system in Arkansas. I know that the 
Farmers Market Promotion Program has been important to your business. For other 
farmers looking to get into the business, do you believe federal low-interest loans to 
producers would help them overcome the start-up challenges to growing crops for local 
markets? For example, a loan to assist in purchasing farm equipment. 


Answer: Yes. Due to the new federal Food Safety And Modernization Act, small acreage farmers 
are being asked to make sudden improvements to their picking, packaging and distribution 
processes on the farm. Many will need assistance to meet these new GAP requirements or else 
be excluded from new mid tier markets that require on farm food safety audits. Without some 
measures in place the new GAP requirements could unfairly force many farmers out of these 
critical markets. 
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Also, there seems to be a strong demand from young farmers to make full time careers out of 
farming, yet never have a legitimate chance to scale up as demand continues to grow for locally 
produced food, due to a lack of capital for on farm infrastructure investments. These types of 
loans would enable rural job growth as farmers are able to scale up production to be 
sustainable revenue engines for their communities. 


Senator John Thune 

1) Fruits and vegetables are higher in both nutritional value and price, making it difficult for 
SNAP recipients to purchase regularly, limiting their access to healthy options. Would 
nationwide subsidies give participants more purchasing power whiie not restricting 
unhealthy foods? Would such subsidies encourage sellers to offer more fresh produce? 


Answer: Fruits and vegetables are higher in both nutritional value and price, making it difficult 
for SNAP recipients to purchase regularly, limiting their access to healthy options. Would 
nationwide subsidies give participants more purchasing power while not restricting unhealthy 
foods? Would such subsidies encourage sellers to offer more fresh produce? 

Yes, nationwide subsidies would give participants more purchasing power while strengthening 
the demand from local food producers who sell direct to consumer. SNAP recipients tend to be 
the most disconnected from locally produced, nutrient dense foods, whie at the same time 
have the greatest need. I have witnessed SNAP consumers to be a growing sector of our 
customer base at farmers markets, and farmers are responding to this growth by producing 
more food each year geared toward the preferences of SNAP customers. This seems to be 
working well, albeit a slow start as consumers are naturally slow to change their shopping and 
eating habits. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
March 7, 2012 
Questions for the record 
Mr. Ron McCormick 


Ranking Member Pat Roberts 

1) How does Walmart define a food hub? How is a food hub different than a wholesale 
market? 

The visionary food hub would be a multi-purpose facility, or a collection of co-located 
facilities that support efficient aggregation and distribution of an area's production; and 
processing facilities that support the highest use of the entire production of the area. 

Ideally for us it would be in the vicinity of one of our food distribution centers. The 
presence of other retailers and food service DC's would be beneficial because it would drive 
economies of scale benefiting everyone. The hub goal would be reducing the cost of 
production and distribution; while improving sustainability by causing as close to full 
utilization of everything produced in the area as possible. It would also encourage 
agriculture diversification by making it practical to produce a range of products while 
maintaining economies of scale. 

• Aggregation and distribution - These facilities would include physical loading docks; 
short term, refrigerated storage facilities including pre-cooling facilities for fresh fruits 
and vegetables; and modern grading and packing equipment. The goal would be to 
attract co-location of trucking companies and creation of truck-routes that can combine 
less than truckload quantities and do 6-7 day outbound deliveries per week to 
customers. The presence of rail load and off-load facilities would be desirable in some 
locations. Ideal co-location would include packaging suppliers and pallet companies. 

• Proce s sing - These plants would allow taking raw crops and turning them into value 
added product such as cut fruit, party trays, and other partially processed product for 
retail or food service customers. Ideally these facilities would also include commissary 
operations that can prepare meals and other chilled or frozen products for schools, 
restaurants, and other food service needs. A presence of community kitchens that 
could support local food bank operations and self-canning would help convert potential 
waste generally resulting from size or appearance into highest use products. 

• Services Co-locat ion - A goal would be to encourage resources and services for the 
farmers to be on-site or in the vicinity. Such services would be similar to the Carter 
Integrative Sustainability Center being built in Dallas County, Alabama under the 
leadership of Tuskegee University. This would include the various offices of the USDA in 
the region, and educational resources such as classroom and labs from land grant 
universities. Such services might also include technical skills training programs to meet 
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the needs of a more mechanized agriculture that requires more technical training for 
farmers and workers. 

• Independent Co-location - Independent businesses such as lending offices and insurance 
providers, for example, are necessary to create a one-stop shop for farmers. The 
expectation would be that with growth and maturity we'd see co-location of additional 
facilities and businesses such as child care centers, clinics, cafes, and ag equipment and 
input retailers. It is highly desirable to have produce sales offices as well; sales people 
that help expand the market for the region, and help sell the entire crop. 

The hub would mimic the historic role of terminal markets that often provided this array of 
benefits. However, today the number of healthy terminal markets is a fraction of the past, and 
some are in decline and blighted. New markets like Chicago's are great assets, however they 
are increasingly specialized and buy more similar to a conventional retailer rather than 
supporting small farmers, and the community. 


2) How does Walmart define local? 

When we quote numbers or communicate to our customers we define local as grown and 
sold in the same state. Our systems allow us to track and account for that more easily than 
other definitions. By reporting items purchased and sold within a single state's boundaries, 
we have a high degree of confidence in the accuracy of that claim. 

3) What size farmers are in Walmart's local sourcing program? 

While we have programs designed to open our business to women & minority owned 
farmers and to help develop very small farmers, we do not define local in terms of size of 
farm. Our farmers providing locally grown product cover a range of volumes including large 
producers. Our primary objective is to support the communities that support our stores 
while providing the freshest product at an everyday low price. As we grow, and work to 
increase demand of fruits and vegetables, it is our hope that farmers of all sizes have the 
ability to participate in our supply chain - whether directly or through the food hub concept 
previously mentioned. 

4) Does Walmart buy a grower's entire production? What happens with the product that 
Walmart doesn't buy? Does it go into food processing? 

It is our desire not to be 100% of anyone business over time. However, we are in the short 
run the main customer for our very small farmers. We do aspire to buy 100% of a field or 
crop but that is not the norm today. We do have some of our larger suppliers that provide 
fresh products to our produce departments and frozen product for our Great Value private 
branded products. We also carry additional sizes or packages intended to increase the 
utilization. An example would be bagged bell peppers and tray pack tomatoes. While the 
majority of our sales are in bulk, we offer the packaged product to move a smaller size 
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tomato or pepper. This lets us pay a lower price per unit for the bulk and pass the savings 
to our customers, and increases the total income of the farmer because he or she is able to 
sale more of their product at a profitable unit cost. 


Senator Robert P. Casev. Jr. 

1) Though you indicated Wal-Mart faces challenges in sourcing locally, you also highlighted 
how famers at smaller operations can and do sell their produce to Wal-Mart stores by 
joining together. You also highlighted Wal-Mart's initiative to source $20 billion from 
women-owned businesses in the U.S. over the next five years. Have you seen farmers 
struggle to enter to business or diversify their crops? Would low-interest loans to 
producers who grow crops for local markets help them succeed in selling to your store and 
other similar stores? 


Obtaining capital is one of the biggest obstacles to creating an environment that allows small 
farmers and farmer owned co-ops to grow. The availability of micro-loans and low interest 
loans would be helpful. Based on what our suppliers and potential suppliers tell us, obtaining 
loans for this type of agriculture production is difficult or impossible. 

In addition, we talk often with potential suppliers about the challenges they have growing 
specialty crops. While capital is certainly an issue, we also realize there are additional 
challenges farmers face when trying to expand into specialty crop production. These include: 
limited technical assistance, traditionally provided by the agricultural extension system; a lack 
of organization among growers, often in the form of farmer cooperatives; and expensive input 
costs relative to the units of output that larger growers benefit from. 

Senator John Thune 


1) Fruits and vegetables are higher in both nutritional value and price, making it difficult for 
SNAP recipients to purchase regularly, limiting their access to healthy options. Would 
nationwide subsidies give participants more purchasing power while not restricting 
unhealthy foods? Would such subsidies encourage sellers to offer more fresh produce? 


We believe that families shouldn't have to choose between foods that are good for them and 
foods they can afford. Allowing families to use their available resources for fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and other healthy options is a definite tool to helping people eat healthier. 
Increasing the amount available drives demand, and demand drives sellers to eager to meet 
that demand. 
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In addition, we are participating in the Healthy Incentives Pilot program currently underway in 
Massachusetts. This gives SNAP customers a bonus on their accounts for the fresh fruits and 
vegetables they purchase. Walmart is participating in this pilot, but unfortunately it is too early 
in the pilot to report measurable results. Helping customers make healthier choices is an 
important initiative at Walmart, and it isn't limited strictly to fresh produce. We recently 
launched a front-of-package labeling initiative on our Great Valu e and Marketside brands that 
will help customers identify healthier foods. We believe this toot will help our customers, 
including SNAP recipients, make incrementally better choices like switching from whole milk to 
skim or 1 %, or from regular spaghetti to the whole grain option. Small steps, when aggregated 
among millions of customers, can have a huge impact on the health and wellness of our 
customer base. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
March 7, 2012 
Questions for the Record 
Secretary Tom Vilsack 

Chairwoman Debbie Stabenow 


1) Although local and regional food systems have been particularly beneficial to small farmers, they 
also help to provide new opportunities for all types of agribusiness. How Is the Department working 
to ensure local and regional food systems benefit a variety of types and sizes of producers? 

Response; The majority of the work being undertaken by USDA in the area of regional food systems is 
focused on addressing the marketing and business development needs of commercial-scale growers and 
ranchers, most notably those mid-scale and larger farms generating more than $50,000 in gross annual 
sales. These operations wish to scale up production and diversify their customer base to include a larger 
number of higher-volume retail, Foodservice and institutional buyers, but find themselves constrained 
from pursuing these potentially rewarding market opportunities by the lack of appropriate market 
infrastructure and services. According to the USDA Economic Research Service's latest figures from 
November 2011, local and regional food markets represent an important source of farm income for 
operators at all levels of scale, with the average ratio of local farm sales to total farm sales ranging from 
69 percent among small farms with annual gross sales below $50,000, to 58 percent among large farms 
with gross annual sales above $250,000. 

One way USDA is attempting to support the ability of medium-sized and other commercial-scale growers 
to serve the needs of wholesale buyers is through its regional food hub initiative, which aims to reduce 
existing barriers to commercial market entry for local and regional agricultural producers and ranchers 
by providing access to needed information, infrastructure, and marketing support. The establishment 
and organization of regional food hubs is increasingly recognized by industry practitioners and 
community planners as a significant component of strategies aimed at enabling a greater number of 
growers and ranchers to satisfy growing demand for locally and regionally grown food in larger-volume 
markets (such as grocery stores, restaurants, schools, hospitals, and universities). 

In addition, the Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food (KYF) management initiative was launched in 2009 
so that USDA could better help farmers of all sizes take advantage of new opportunities and succeed in 
today's diverse marketplace. The exponential growth of regional food markets over the past few years 
has spurred jobs in regional food production and related industries. 


2) SNAP has been a critical lifeline for families, especially during this economic downturn. The 
populations served by the program are the most vulnerable in America. Most people don't know that 
children are one of the biggest beneficiaries of SNAP and that 75% of all SNAP participants are in 
families with children. Many of these households would have been much worse off during the 
recession if not for the SNAP program. In fact, I understand that 4.4 million people were kept out of 
poverty in 2010 because of the SNAP program. Can you talk about how SNAP functions as an anti- 
poverty program as well as an anti-hunger program for our most vulnerable Americans? 

Response; SNAP effectively targets benefits to the neediest households-poorer households receive 
greater benefits than do households with more income. In Fiscal Year (FY) 2010, SNAP provided benefits 
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to 39.8 million people, 85 percent of whom lived in poverty. The average SNAP household had a gross 
income of 57 percent of the Federal Poverty Guidelines (FPG), and the percentage of households with 
zero net and gross income continued to increase. When combined with other household resources, the 
use of SNAP benefits was sufficient to move 13 percent of participating households above the poverty 
guideline ($22,050 annually for a household of four). Households with children, elderly members, or 
disabled members receive the majority of the benefits (84 percent in 2010). 

SNAP helps in other ways. Every new SNAP benefit dollar generates as much as $1.80 in total economic 
activity. Every time a family uses SNAP benefits to put healthy food on the table, it also benefits the 
store and the employees where the purchase was made, the truck driver who delivered the food, the 
warehouses that stored it, the plant that processed it and the farmer or rancher who produced the 
food. SNAP also helps to combat obesity through nutrition education; keeps elderly family members 
independent by improving access to healthy food; and, with an average participation length of 9 months 
for those new to the program, moves families toward self-sufficiency. Toward this end, SNAP provisions 
require that each State agency operate an education and training program for the purpose of assisting 
SNAP participants gain skills, training, work, or experience that will increase their ability to obtain 
regular employment. SNAP Employment and Training (E&T) programs include one or more of the 
following; job search, job search training, workfare, work experience, basic education, and job retention 
services. State agencies have broad flexibiiity in the design of E&T to best meet local level training 
needs and economic circumstances. 

3) Accountability is crucial In all federal programs because we cannot afford to have even one 
dollar go to waste. The SNAP program has the lowest error rate in the program's history. Please 
explain what kind of checks are built into the SNAP program to make sure that only people who are 
truly eligible for SNAP are receiving It? What is USDA doing to continue to reduce the error rate? How 
does the SNAP error rate compare to error rates within other government programs? 

Response: FNS takes seriously its responsibility to make sure that only those families who are actually 
eligible for the program participate, and that the correct amount of benefits is provided to them. Over 
98 percent of those receiving SNAP benefits are eligible and payment accuracy was 96.19 percent in 
FY2010, a historic high. In fact, payment errors are less than half what they were 10 years ago, which 
has reduced improper payments by $3.3 billion in 2010. 

The Food and Nutrition Act of 2008 and SNAP regulations require State agencies to maintain fraud 
prevention efforts and investigate program violations by SNAP recipients. This includes verification of 
eligibility information provided by applicants and participants through a variety of available data 
matches and pre and post-certification fraud investigations, to help ensure that only people who are 
eligible for SNAP receive benefits. FNS supports all such efforts by reimbursing 50 percent of such 
expenditures as allowable administrative costs. 

Specifically, all States are required to verify identity and perform a death match, prisoner match, and for 
systems to prevent duplicate participation within States. Most States use an interface with the Social 
Security Administration called an "enumeration match" which verifies the validity of the Social Security 
Number. States also use computerized data matches to verify information within their own State and 
with other States. States that border each other also execute agreements to share data on individuals 
receiving SNAP and other assistance program benefits to prevent duplicate participation. 
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In addition, some States have developed more sophisticated solutions to verify data provided by 
applicants not only to check for duplicate participation but to verify other information provided by the 
applicant as well. For example, The Texas Health and Human Services Commission (HHSC) contracts 
with a Data Broker vendor to provide financial and other background information about SNAP, TANF, 
and Medicaid applicants and recipients. 

Individuals disqualified for participation in SNAP are tracked through a nationwide FNS operated 
Electronic Disqualified Recipient System (eDRS). The system assists States in assigning the correct 
penalty, which varies by type and number of offenses, to individuals being disqualified. It also assists 
States in preventing these individuals from crossing State lines and participating in another State during 
the period of their disqualification. 

States also pick from additional matching options that work best for them, which include; 

• U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services for information on immigration status. 

• Health and Human Services (HHS) National Director of New Hires for interstate wage and 
employment data on new hires, quarterly wage data and unemployment insurance. 

• Department of Labor for quarterly wage information; 

• HHS Public Assistance Reporting Information System (PARIS) the Interstate match which detects 
duplicate payments made to the same client and is used by Federal programs such as Medical 
Assistance, Medicaid, TANF and SNAP 

• In conjunction with the 0MB Partnership for Program Integrity, FNS is collaborating with five 
State governments (MS, LA, FL, GA, AL) and awarded a grant on March 23, 2012, to pilot a more 
advanced, real-time data matching system which we believe holds significant promise. 

SNAP uses a demonstrated Quality Control (QC) system that has been in effect since the 1970's. The QC 
system measures the accuracy of the eligibility and benefits system for SNAP. Currently, a 2-year 
liability system is in place. Under this system. States whose performance is at a liability level for two 
consecutive years are assessed a potential liability. The liability level is defined as a 95 percent statistical 
probability that a State's payment error rate exceeds 105 percent of the national performance measure 
for payment error rates. 

USDA continuously works to improve payment accuracy through partnerships with States and through 
our statutory requirements for a system that rewards exemplary performance but holds low performing 
States accountable. The focus and support of leadership at both the federal and State level is critical. 
FNS works closely with States to encourage implementation of practices that have proven helpful at 
reducing improper payments elsewhere; such as: 

• Error review committees are a proven cost effective internal management tool for monitoring 
payment accuracy and enhancing accountability. These committees, comprised of various State 
agency stakeholder representatives, meet to discuss QC findings, error prone elements, policy 
application and corrective action plans. 
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• Since the early 1980' s, FNS has operated a State Exchange Program that has provided funds for 
States to travel to other States and to participate in conferences as ways to share ideas for 
program improvement strategies that have proven successful. Strategies of interest include 
systems or technology; policy options; and business practices or work flow reengineering. 

• FNS targets high issuance localities and high error rate States for enhanced Federal intervention 
and technical support. 

• The National Payment Accuracy Work Group (NPAWG), a team of experts from FNS national and 
regional offices, convenes on a regular basis to monitor and evaluate payment accuracy 
progress, analyze error rate data, and exchange information on payment accuracy best practices 
and program improvement strategies. 

• On November 1, 2011, USDA published a rule making permanent a provision in the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2008 that provided a $50 tolerance for inclusion of errors in 
calculating the States' payment error rates. Prior to this change the tolerance was $25. This 
rule permits States to improve business efficiency by prioritizing those areas that have the most 
potential to improve payment accuracy and reduce improper payments. In conjunction with the 
raised tolerance, the rule also required increased data collection on all errors, allowing for 
improved analysis of t he root causes of payment errors. 

• FNS works with States that incur payment error liabilities to structure settlement agreements 
for new investment of portions of the liability in activities specifically aimed at error reduction. 

4) The Committee has been told that at the end of the fiscal year states receive cancellations of 
orders placed forTEFAP foods because USDA has not been able to procure the items. As a result, 
states are forced to immediately use these new balances for whatever TEFAP food items might be in 
stock or they risk losing them. How would USDA propose improving this system to ensure valuable 
food resources do not go to waste? Would you support making TEFAP food money available for two 
years so that purchases can be better managed? 

Response: Currently, per statute. State agencies administering the Emergency Food Assistance Program 
(TEFAP) receive annual entitlements for food purchases, which expire at the end of each fiscal year (FY). 
While USDA and TEFAP States work together to spend every dollar of each State's entitlement, order 
cancellations and/or price fluctuations at the end of a FY may result in a State having a nominal end of 
year balance that cannot be carried into the next FY. USDA is committed to ensuring that all TEFAP 
States can maximize the level of food funds expended. USDA is open to considering a statutory change 
which would permit carryover of TEFAP food funds at the State agency level from one FY to the next. 


Ranking Member Pat Roberts 


1) The goals of the USDA National School Lunch Program and the School Breakfast Program are to 
provide healthy, nutritious meals to our nation's school children. I have recently heard concerns from 
a number of schools regarding the possibility of being forced to drop out of the USDA programs due to 
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costs and requirements from the final rule on reimbursable meals. While there are school districts 
who can comply with the rule today, there will be many schools who will struggle with the extra cost, 
the restrictions on grains and meats, and especially the future requirements for sodium. Please 
provide an update on how other rules and any other initiatives currently under development, 
including the rule on competitive foods, may help alleviate schools' concerns regarding: (1) increased 
costs, and (2) increased difficulty in implementing the required meal patterns in meals served. 

Response; USDA is committed to helping State and local operators implement the changes to the 
National School Lunch (NSLP) and School Breakfast programs. The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act 
(HHFKAj provides a 6-cent reimbursement rate increase for school food authorities (SFAs) in compliance 
with the new meal pattern. This additional funding to support meals, available October 1, 2012, is 
estimated at $1.5 billion over 5 years. 

The HHFKA also requires that SFAs participating in the NSLP ensure sufficient funds are provided to the 
nonprofit school food service account. Schools can achieve this by setting adequate prices for paid 
lunches, or through other non-Federal funding sources provided to the food service account. In 
addition, the HHFKA requires that schools set competitive prices for a la carte food items sold outside of 
the reimbursable meal, such that revenues from the sale of these non-program foods must equal the 
cost of obtaining them. The interim rule implementing these provisions, titled "National School Lunch 
Program: School Food Service Account Revenue Amendments Related to the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids 
Act of 2010" published June 17, 2011estimates that schools could be receiving over $1 billion a year in 
new food revenues beginning in School Year 2011-2012 based on these smart business practices, 

USDA and our State partners are also providing increased technical assistance and training to SFAs 
including streamlined procurement, purchasing, and meal production that will reduce existing meal 
costs. When taken together, technical assistance, additional Federal reimbursement and non-Federal 
revenue will, on average, provide ample revenue for schools to meet the new meal requirements. 

Additionally, in accordance with the HHFKA USDA is currently developing proposed standards for foods 
served outside of the meal programs that aim to be consistent with the most recent Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans and take a number of important issues into consideration, including the practical 
application of the nutrition standards in schools. While we are committed to setting national nutrition 
standards for snack foods sold in schools, this is a complex and historic endeavor. It is critical that we 
take the time to get the policy right. 

2) While most food retailers appear to be obeying the law, USDA reports that retailer trafficking of 
SNAP food benefits equals about 1 percent of annual SNAP benefits issued. While the total number of 
retailers committing fraud is low, that 1 percent in trafficking for 2011 totals over $700 million. It is 
bad enough that retailers are cheating the American taxpayer, but it takes two to commit fraud. In 
most instances, individuals receiving SNAP benefits must cooperate with retailers before fraudulent 
transactions can take place. What are you doing to address this issue for both retailers and 
individuals, and do you need additional authorities to fight this waste, fraud, and abuse? 

Response: FNS is working on behalf of American taxpayers to protect the Federal investment in SNAP 
and make sure the program is targeted towards those families who need it the most. We have taken 
many steps to address this issue for both retailers and individuals. 
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On the issue of recipient fraud, while States bear the primary responsibility for enforcement of law with 
respect to recipients, FNS has been playing a leading role in urging States to do more in this area, as well 
as providing guidance, technical assistance, and sharing best practices in order to arm states with more 
effective tools to pursue recipient fraud. For example, in 2011, FNS sent letters to all State 
Commissioners and State Governors reiterating the priority focus on client integrity and included 
recently released policy guidance supporting State program integrity efforts. On February 1, 2012, FNS 
launched a SNAP fraud website to educate clients, retailers and the public about what we do and how 
they can help us in our efforts to fight trafficking. The SNAP fraud website provides a direct portal to 
report suspicious activities. 

FNS Regional Offices consistently meet with the States to provide technical assistance and training, to 
share best practices in the analysis of electronic transaction data, to assist States in their active pursuit 
of client fraud. All trafficking retailer disqualifications are referred to the relevant State for follow-up 
and potential investigation of client fraud. As a result, 37 States have made changes to improve their 
processes for following up on recipients referred from FNS retailer investigations. As an example, in 
Fiscal Year 2011, Illinois disqualified 909 recipients based on referrals of disqualified retailers from FNS. 

FNS is also working with States to make use of existing tools to identify and address recipient fraud, such 
as clients requesting excessive card replacements without a valid explanation or posting their EBT card 
for sale online. For example, earlier this month, on April 5, letters were sent to the Commissioners of 11 
States which have had a higher percentage of households frequently requesting replacement cards, 
suggesting they adopt a “best practice" used by North Carolina. A high numbers of replacement cards 
can be an indicator that a household might be selling its card and benefits. Each quarter. North Carolina 
reviews a report of households with multiple card replacements and sends a letter that has requested 
four or more cards in a 12 month period. That letter is customized for the recipient, details the number 
of cards requested over a specific period of time, explains that the household's cards will be monitored, 
and provides a list of violations considered to be misuse or trafficking of benefits. If the recipient 
requests another replacement card, that information is shared with the local program integrity staff for 
investigative action. The results of this procedure have been very impressive: of the 1,049 letters 
mailed over the past nine months or so, only 73 households continued to request replacement cards. 

On the retailer side, USDA takes advantage of technology and undercover investigations as well as 
partnerships with the Office of Inspector General (OIG), State Law Enforcement Bureaus (SLEBs) and 
others to investigate and pursue bad actors that would defraud the system. Between the administrative 
tools we have and the criminal statutes available to OIG, we have important tools to fight trafficking. 
Additionally, with the last Farm Bill, we were given some enhanced penalty authorities that we expect 
will help our efforts. Those include; withholding the settlement of SNAP funds from a retailer who 
engages in egregious trafficking activity; levying fines in addition to permanent disqualification for 
retailers that engage in trafficking activity; and increased penalties for retailers who commit fraud. 

FNS is also finalizing a rule that updates the definition of trafficking to better address circumstances 
where a transaction does not directly involve the exchange of cash for SNAP benefits. This is in response 
to instances where retailers try to evade current regulations by using indirect methods, such as a 
purported sale of food at the point of sale with the intent to immediately exchange the food for cash. 

3) If we are going to expand programs like the Farmer's Market Promotion Program, as some have 
proposed, to support continued growth of the local agricultural industry, would you agree that we 
should place tighter controls on a grant program that allows businesses and non-profits to purchase 
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processing equipment, washing cooiers, and other infrastructure? if so, what controis would you 
recommend be placed on such grants? 

Shouldn't we make sure these businesses are verifying the products that they are marketing with tax 
payer dollars are locally grown products? Shouldn't we make sure that these businesses are 
incorporating food safety standards? Shouldn't we secure our federal investment by requiring 
matching grants to purchase bricks and mortar type infrastructure? 

Response: Since the establishment of the Farmer's Market Promotion Program, USDA has worked to 
administer the grants according to the authorizing language (7 USC Sec, 3005), which includes the 
prohibition of using grant assistance for the purchase, construction, or rehabilitation of a building or 
structure. 

USDA is aware of various ideas on how to expand and/or revise the current program. USDA stands 
ready to work with Congress on any reauthorization and amendments to FMPP. 


Senator Patrick Leahy 

1) Vermont is a leader in promoting local foods to schools and institutions. Farm to School 
programs are thriving in Vermont and the excitement around local foods is spreading to other 
institutions in our state, such as hospitals. Vermont's largest hospital, Fletcher Allen Health Care, in 
Burlington has created a Center for Nutrition and Healthy Food Systems that is connecting local foods 
to positive health outcomes. I hear regularly from farmers, program administrators and parents in 
Vermont who want to bring more local food into the food system. 

Will you commit to working with me on increasing flexibility in The Emergency Food Assistance 
Program and the Commodity Supplemental Food Program by providing cash in lieu of commodities or 
a similar voucher program to increase the availability of local foods in our communities? 

Response; USDA appreciates Vermont's efforts to promote local foods through schools and institutions, 
and your interest in increasing the availability of local foods through TEFAP and the Commodity 
Supplemental Food Program (CSFP), Under current legislation, USDA does not have the legal authority 
to provide cash in lieu of donated foods for TEFAP or CSFP. 

Further, we believe foods purchased and provided by USDA for TEFAP and CSFP offer unique advantages 
which provide important benefits for the participants of these programs. USDA Foods are purchased in 
the domestic market and are of high quality, often exceeding the nutritional specifications for foods 
purchased commercially. To the greatest extent possible, USDA selects foods for purchase which are 
aligned with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, ensuring that participants receive nutritious foods 
through its nutrition assistance programs. Further, because USDA purchases large quantities of foods to 
service multiple domestic nutrition assistance programs, our buying power allows us to maximize the 
quantities of foods purchased, and therefore the number of people served, with the funding Congress 
provides. We feel it is important to provide TEFAP and CSFP participants with high quality, nutritious 
foods that meet USDA food safety standards, while maintaining our buying power to best use available 
funding. 
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2) I have heard some members of this Committee say that the Know your Farmer - Know your Food 
effort is not "steeped in reality." But in Vermont, this program certainly reflects reality. Our growing 
agricultural economy in our state is creating local jobs, infrastructure, processing, and a stronger 
economy for the state, Vermont's land resources and farming history offers new opportunities for 
creating and retaining jobs for Vermonters that is also improving our health as we expand access to 
fresh, healthy, locally grown products. 

When measured by employment and gross state product, food manufacturing is the second-largest 
manufacturing industry in Vermont. Even though Vermont is promoting local foods, we know there is 
still pent up demand for local products and a land base that can grow everything from grains, fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, oil seeds, livestock, eggs, and we even have aquaculture programs in the 
state. 

I recognize that most food Americans consume is not grown locally, but what lessons have you seen in 
our Vermont example that you think other states could learn from to help boost their economies, 
connect consumers with farmers, and help our farmers thrive? 

Response; Vermont does offer a number of important examples as to how investment in local and 
regional food systems can create a solid foundation for economic growth and agricultural prosperity. 
Between 2009 and 2011, Vermont experienced a dramatic increase in the number of local food 
aggregation centers in the country- from 8 to 22, according to the state's estimates— which reflected 
both a growing interest on the part of diverse stakeholders in Vermont in building more resilient local 
and regional food systems and a critical mass of private foundations in Vermont who shared a focus on 
funding food system development. The state now represents one of the greatest concentrations of 
regional food hubs in the nation. 

USDA Agricultural Marketing Service is currently working with a number of Vermont food centers, such 
as Shelburne Farms, Intervale Food hub. Mad River Valley Food hub, and others, to develop training 
materials that will showcase Vermont's successes in developing profitable marketing channels for locally 
and regionally produced food. This information will be shared through workshops and tours to advance 
the understanding of emerging local food aggregation and distribution models among experienced and 
novice practitioners and researchers. 

3) Families on SNAP benefits regularly struggle to stretch their benefits through the end of the 
month. In rural states such as Vermont, increases in gas prices have a dramatic impact on the 
household budget, and SNAP serves as the only source of funding for food, rather than a 
supplemental benefit. 

As part of the next Farm Bill, would you support piloting the Low-Cost Food Plan as the standard for 
setting SNAP benefit levels in a few rural states? 

Response; The Thrifty Food Plan (TFP) serves as a national standard for a nutritious diet at a minimal 
cost, and Is used as the basis for maximum Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 
allotments. The Low-, Moderate-, and Liberal-Cost Food Plans illustrate how a nutritious household diet 
based on various budgets can be attained. The following table represents the costs of each plan in 2011. 
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FY 2011 “ Official USDA {at Home) Food Pians 

U.S. Average, Family of Four 

Cost of Food 

Thrifty 

Low-Cost 

Moderate 

Liberal 

Monthly 

$ 611.70 

S 796.10 

S 995.40 

$ 1,208.10 

Weekly 

S 141.20 

$ 183.70 

$ 229.70 

$ 278.80 

Meal/Person 

$ 1.70 

$ 2.21 

$ 2.76 

S 3.56 


A recent study indicated that, on average, SNAP participants run out of benefits 2.7 w/eeks into the 
month. Not surprisingly, many SNAP participants turn to food banks for additional help, nearly half of 
which comes in the form of The Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAPj commodities. 

To help SNAP participants stretch their food dollars, the Food and Nutrition Service has made available a 
number of educational materials including helpful hints on cutting food costs; nutritious, low cost 
recipes; and fact sheets. In addition, nonprofit and community organizations have offered low cost food 
in exchange for volunteer time and/or offered to double the value of SNAP benefits when redeemed at 
farmers markets. 

4) Will the USDA work to find ways to encourage SNAP recipients to make healthy food choices by 
allowing them to use their benefits to purchase a Community Supported Agriculture farm share? 
Currently there are barriers for both farmers and families on SNAP and I hope USDA will work with us 
to remove those obstacles. 

Response: Community Supported Agriculture (CSA) is a popular way for consumers to buy local, 
seasonal food and can be a valuable option for SNAP recipients with limited access to fresh fruits and 
vegetables. FNS recognizes there are many benefits of operating CSAs for SNAP customers and farmers; 
however, whenever one pays for food in advance, such as with CSA's and other types of food buying 
entities, there are risks that must be considered. Of utmost concern to FNS is the protection of recipient 
benefits. SNAP is a needs-based Program, and because Program recipients have limited means and 
resources, they cannot afford to risk payment for an entire growing season at the season's start. For 
this reason, logistical issues and concerns have to be worked out in order for CSA's and other food 
buying entities to be authorized to accept SNAP benefits. 

SNAP regulations at 7 CFR 278.2(e) provide that food retailers may not accept EBT benefits before 
delivering the food or retain custody of any unspent EBT benefits, Sec. 3(p)(4) of The Food and Nutrition 
Act of 2008 (the Act) and Program regulations make an exception by allowing members of private, 
nonprofit cooperative food purchasing ventures to pay for food purchased prior to the receipt of such 
food. In those cases, the food ordered must be made available to the member within 14 days from the 
day the cooperative receives the member's EBT benefits. Finally, Sec. 4(a) of the Act provides that 
"benefits so received by such households shall be used only to purchase food..." which means benefits 
cannot be used to purchase shares in a future harvest. 

Some direct farmers that organize as a CSA operate under a nonprofit title, or with a food buying coop, 
which allows them to accept SNAP payment prior to receipt of the food. In these cases, items could also 
be ordered prior to purchase; however, purchases would have to be made at the point-of-sale. 
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Many currently SNAP-licensed firms that have incorporated CSA operations into their business are 
successfully providing fresh foods to SNAP clients. FNS will continue to work to improve SNAP access to 
CSA operated businesses and other types of food buying entities in the future to provide better access 
while continuing to protect SNAP benefits. 


Senator Robert P. Casev. Jr. 

1) With unemployment rates Just beginning to come down as our economy begins to recover from 
the worst recession seen in the country since the Great Depression, our nation's food banks continue 
to see an overwhelming amount of need. As demand for emergency food assistance has nearly 
doubled in the past 5 years, food provided to the nation's food banks in the form of TEFAP has 
dramatically declined. Comparing the 6 month period from July-December 2010 with that same time 
period In 2011, Feeding America food banks reported seeing a reduction of 173 million pounds worth 
of TEFAP. That is nearly a 42% decline from year to year, which equates to nearly 143 million lost 
meals. With more than 37 million Americans nationwide relying on our food banks, what steps can 
you take to increase the flow of TEFAP commodities for our food banks? 

Response: USDA recognizes that demand for food assistance remains high. In FY 2012, USDA expects to 
purchase approximately $260 million in USDA foods for TEFAP using appropriated funding. In addition, 
TEFAP has received approximately $23.6 million of food from USDA's market and price support 
programs thus far in FY 2012. To the extent practicable by law and as needed, USDA will continue to 
make bonus purchases through our market and price support programs. As much as possible, USDA will 
direct these foods to TEFAP. 

USDA will continue to work in partnership with food banks, food pantries, and other emergency feeding 
organizations across the country to seek creative solutions to help meet this increased demand and to 
ensure that available resources are directed to TEFAP, to the extent possible. We are committed to the 
continued support of food banks, food pantries, and other charitable organizations through TEFAP and 
other USDA food assistance programs. 


Senator Amy Klobuchar 

1) Minnesota experienced a 56 percent increase in enrollment in food support programs like the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) from 2007 to 2010. But, as you know, my state is 
not alone in terms of need. What more can we do to strengthen SNAP nutrition education programs 
and support efforts taking place in communities so that SNAP participants can make healthy choices? 

Response: FNS is deeply committed to improving SNAP nutrition education and helping community 
stakeholders better inform Program recipients on how best to make healthy food choices. The Healthy, 
Hunger Free Kids Act of 2010 (HHFKA) established the Nutrition Education and Obesity Prevention Grant 
Program for eligible, low-income individuals, which affects operation of SNAP nutrition education. The 
provision makes it easier for States to administer nutrition education, while still allowing funding to 
grow, by apportioning 100 percent Federal funding through 2-year grants, with a cap of $375 million for 
FFY 2011. The basis of State allocations starts with expenditures in FY 2009. The methodology for 
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allocating funds changes in 2014 when a State's caseload becomes a factor in the allocation. For FFY 
2012 and beyond, funding is indexed for inflation. 

Under the provision, the target population eligible to receive nutrition education and obesity prevention 
services continues to focus on low-income individuals, but not strictly on SNAP participants or those 
eligible for SNAP. The provision requires interventions be evidence-based and outcome driven with a 
focus on preventing obesity. To ensure that FNS understood the needs of the communities to 
strengthen our combined education efforts, consultation with Federal, State, and local partners, 
academic/research communities, practitioners, and community organizations was required. As part of 
the consultation process, FNS conducted an aggressive outreach effort, conducting 25 consultative 
sessions over a 6-month period. Input also came from the Director of the Center for Disease Control 
(CDC). 

As a result, FNS revised its annual, technical guidance to States and community stakeholders to help 
them improve their fiscal year 2013 State Nutrition Education Plans that incorporate the objectives of 
HHFKA. The technical guidance was released on March 30, 2012. USDA will also soon publish an interim 
final rule, SNAP: Nutrition Education and Obesity Prevention Grant Program, promulgating provisions of 
HHFKA. 


Senator Kirsten Gillibrand 


1) TEFAP— The Emergency Food Assistance Program: Secretary Vilsack, with continued high 
unemployment and millions more working for lower wages or fewer hours, people are hurting and 
our nation's food banks are really struggling to meet the considerable need for emergency food 
assistance in their communities. At the same time, a strong agricultural economy has meant that 
TEFAP commodities have declined. In New York City alone, TEFAP is down 7.8 million pounds of food - 
or nearly 6 million fewer meals - in the most recent 7 months (July 2011-Jan 2012) compared to the 
same period last year. A number of my colleagues and I have weighed in with you urging you to use 
your bonus and specialty crop authority to buy early and often. Can you tell me what steps you and 
your team are taking to address this need? 

Response; USDA recognizes the continued high demand for food assistance. Using TEFAP FY 2012 
appropriated funds, we expect to provide approximately $260 million worth of nutritious USDA Foods to 
emergency feeding organizations, such as food banks, food pantries, and soup kitchens. In addition, 
thus far in FY 2012, we have provided organizations with an additional $23.6 million in bonus foods to 
help low-income Americans through TEFAP, while at the same time supporting agricultural markets. To 
the extent practicable by law and as needed, USDA will continue to look for opportunities to support 
TEFAP through bonus and specialty crop purchases. USDA remains committed to the continued support 
of food banks, food pantries, and other charitable organizations through TEFAP and other USDA food 
assistance programs. 

2) Specialty Crop Equity; Secretary Vilsack, USDA recommends that we fill half of our plate with 
fruits and vegetables, yet between 2008-2010, USDA spent $33 billion supporting commodity crops 
(primarily corn, soybeans, cotton, rice and wheat) and only $4.3 billion on programs that support 
fruits, nuts and vegetables— and less than $100 million a year on local and regional food programs. If 
we channeled less than 10% of the funds spent on commodity programs into the Farm Bill's Section 32 
food procurement program, we could effectively pay for the doubling of fruits and vegetables in the 
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school food programs ($3.5 billion over 5 years). The diet-related medical costs of four serious 
illnesses — diabetes, cancer, coronary heart disease and stroke — amount to $38 billion a year. There 
is substantial evidence that people whose diets are rich in fruits and vegetables are far less likely to 
suffer from these health problems. Yet just 1 percent of adolescents and 4 percent of adults ate as 
many servings of fruit and vegetables as recommended by USDA dietary guidelines. We could save 
billions in health care dollars by investing more in healthy food programs. How can Farm Bill 
programs do more to increase access and consumption of fruits and vegetables, particularly among 
our children who are consuming exceedingly low quantities of fruits and vegetables? 

Response: USDA purchases a wide variety of fruits and vegetables for distribution in USDA food 
assistance programs, including the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and TEFAP, In accordance 
with the Farm Security and Rurai Investment Act of 2002, USDA must use at least $50 million of Section 
32 funds provided for food procurement each fiscal year to purchase fresh fruits and vegetables for 
distribution to schools and service institutions. In accordance with that legislation and the Food, 
Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008, USDA is using $406 million from Section 32 funds in fiscal year 
2012 and each fiscal year thereafter to purchase fruits, vegetables, nuts, and other specialty crops for 
use in domestic nutrition assistance programs. Most of these foods are distributed in NSLP and TEFAP. 

In NSLP, USDA provides cash reimbursements and USDA Foods to States and schools, with the value of 
such assistance based on the number of school meals served in each State in the previous year. The 
cash reimbursements constitute about 80 to 85 percent of the USDA assistance provided in NSLP, while 
USDA Foods make up about 15 to 20 percent of the assistance. Schools use the cash assistance to 
purchase foods for use in their school meals. USDA has been very supportive of schools' efforts to 
purchase locally. In April 2011, USDA amended NSLP regulations to facilitate local purchases of 
agricultural products with their Federal cash reimbursements. With respect to USDA Foods, schools may 
order, through the State distributing agency, from a list of about 180 nutritious foods purchased by 
USDA in a variety of forms (i.e,, fresh, frozen, packaged, canned, dried, and bulk) for use in their school 
meals. 

3) USDA Food Desert Map: Secretary Vilsack, four million New York residents and more than 20 
million Americans live in areas without access to a grocery store or in a so-called “food desert." 
Limited access to healthy foods and the close proximity of fast food and convenience stores may be 
linked to poor diets, obesity, and the development of chronic diseases like heart disease and 
diabetes. The Healthy Food Financing Initiative addresses this critical health and food justice 
problem, i have taken the lead in the Senate fighting to have this initiative fully funded during the 
Appropriations process since the 2011 budget cycle. Additionally, I am the lead sponsor of a Healthy 
Food Financing bill that would place full authority with USDA to implement this essential program to 
solve our food desert problem. 

Therefore, I want to call your attention to the Food Desert Map Locator, released by USDA on May 1st 
of last year. As the 2008 Farm Bill defined, a food desert is a "area in the United States with limited 
access to affordable and nutritious food, particularly such an area composed of predominantly lower- 
income neighborhoods and communities." In New York City, we have significant food deserts in 
Harlem, the Bronx, central Brooklyn, and part of Queens and Staten Island. We have skyrocketing diet 
related diseases such as obesity. Type 2 diabetes and cardiovascular disease, even in small children. 
Our state and city efforts have started the crucial work of eliminating these food deserts, but 
significant results have yet to be seen. We have measured our food deserts based on walking 
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distances and access to grocery stores, not simply mileage since most city residents don't own cars 
and transportation lines do not reach every area. I am very concerned that the USDA mapping tool 
that claims to help all stakeholders “pinpoint the location of food deserts", completely misses our 
most significant New York City food deserts of Harlem, the Bronx and central Brooklyn. As I champion 
both legislation and appropriations for Healthy Food Financing to solve the food desert problem, it is 
very worrying to see New York City ignored in USDA's mapping. What will you do to fix this problem? 

Response: The Economic Research Service of the USDA conducted research that was used by the 
Interagency Working Group, comprised of staff from the Department of the Treasury, the Department 
of Health and Human Services, and USDA, to define food deserts for the proposed Healthy Food Finance 
Initiative (HFFI). Under the HFFI definition, low-income census tracts where either a substantial number 
or share of residents has low access to a supermarket or large grocery store are defined as food deserts. 
A specific census tract qualifies as a food desert according to this definition if it meets the low-income 
and low-access thresholds: 

• Low-income', tracts with a poverty rate of 20 percent or greater, or a median family income at 
or below 80 percent of the statewide or metropolitan area median family income; 

• Low-access: tracts where at least 500 persons and/or at least 33 percent of the population lives 
more than one mile from a supermarket or large grocery store (10 miles, in the case of rural 
census tracts). 

The mile marker for urban areas was chosen because it is reasonable to argue that walking beyond one 
mile to a store (for those who do not have vehicles) would pose a hardship. 

Food desert census tracts in New York State contain an estimated 268,396 people with low supermarket 
access, including 18,378 in the 5 counties that comprise New York City. Further analysis of New York 
City by ERS analysts shows few areas more than even a half mile from a supermarket or large grocery 
store, implying that even those without access to a vehicle or public transportation would not have to 
walk any more than a half mile to a grocery store. 

Vehicle ownership is not currently part of the HFFI definition of food deserts, although it is a crucial 
indicator of access. The Food Environment Atlas provides county-level statistics of the number of 
housing units without access to a vehicle that are more than 1 mile from a supermarket or large grocery 
store, in New York State, 107,768 households are more than 1 mile from a store and do not have access 
to a vehicle. In New York City, 4,778 housing units are more than 1 mile from a store and do not have 
access to a vehicle. As a point of contrast, Albany County contains an estimated 5,561 housing units 
without vehicles that are more than 1 mile from a supermarket or large grocery store. USDA analysts 
have also estimated that in the 5 New York City counties, 64,371 housing units (or 2 percent of all NYC 
housing units) do not have access to a vehicle and are more than half a mile from a supermarket or large 
grocery store. 

ERS continues to conduct research that informs the Interagency Working Group. ERS's research 
provides additional insight into issues related to measuring food access and food deserts in the U.S. and 
ERS is currently exploring ways to incorporate vehicle ownership indicators and alternative distance 
markers into the Food Desert Locator tool to give researchers and other users of our data more 
information about conditions in local areas. 
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It should be noted that the current definition of a food desert is not the sole criteria for identifying local 
areas that can qualify for Federal funding. Projects that demonstrate the need for improved healthy 
food access in communities that are not officially defined by the Interagency Working as food deserts are 
also eligible for funding. The Food Desert Locator is one tool, among other tools, to assist in the efforts 
to expand the availability of nutritious food in food deserts. It will help policy makers, community 
planners, researchers, and other professionals to identify communities where public-private 
intervention can help make fresh, healthy, and affordable food more readily available to residents who 
live there. 

4) Secretary Vilsack, given that you have testified that only 1% of all SNAP benefits are illegally 
trafficked, does that mean that 99% of the benefits go to children, seniors, working parents and other 
low-income families to prevent them from starving (facing hunger?) and to enable them to obtain 
their nutrition food they need for a healthy and productive life? 

Response: Yes. USDA estimates that about 1 percent of SNAP benefits are trafficked. While even these 
levels of fraud are unacceptable, it is fair to observe that the overwhelming majority of benefits are thus 
used by SNAP recipients to help put food on the table until these families can get back on their feet. Our 
most recent data shows that most SNAP participants are children, elderly or disabled. 

5) Secretary Vilsack, given that the USDA Economic Research Service has proven that every dollar 
spent on SNAP generates 1.8 dollars in economic activity — and further given that such nutrition 
assistance helps students do better in school and enables workers to be more productive — isn't true 
that the very small percentage of benefits lost due to fraud is far, far outweighed by the massive 
economic benefit of the program to our country? 

Response: Any amount of fraud is unacceptable to this Administration, Americans expect and deserve a 
government that ensures their hard-earned tax dollars are managed with accountability and integrity. 
Without that commitment, we risk undermining public confidence in the value of SNAP and other 
nutrition assistance programs. For that reason, fighting waste, fraud and abuse is fundamental to the 
mission of these vital programs. 

That being said, 1 agree that SNAP is a critically important and successful program not only for the low- 
income families that it serves directly, but also because of the substantial positive impact that SNAP 
benefits have on economic activity. Every time a family uses SNAP to put healthy food on the table, it 
benefits the store and the employees where the purchase was made, the truck driver who delivered the 
food, the warehouses that stored it, the plant that processed it, and the farmer who produced the food. 

6) Is USDA considering any changes to existing rules that recognize how food commerce and 
technology are changing? Specifically, will you consider the use of EBT to pre-order qualified food 
items online? 

Response: USDA is currently supporting a pilot that allows for the online pre-order of SNAP-eligible 
foods. On-line ordering is currently being used in tbe Virtual Supermarket Program sponsored by the 
City of Baltimore and Santoni's Super Market, an FNS-authorized retailer. Residents in low-income 
communities, most located in areas designated as food deserts, place grocery orders online at their local 
library branch, school or home and receive their groceries the next day at the school or library. There is 
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no delivery fee charged. Residents are able to pay with cash, credit, debit and EBT. Debit, credit and 
SNAP purchases are collected at the tinrre products are delivered using a wireless point-of-sale terminal. 

Another major retailer is exploring the use of online ordering of groceries, which the customer can pick 
up at a later, designated time. SNAP payment for eligible foods along with other conventional forms of 
payment, would be accepted at the time of pick-up. 

We are open to other such ventures, as long as the seller meets SNAP regulatory requirements, is 
authorized by USDA, does not require payment until the food is received by the customer, and accepts 
the EBT payment through conventional means such as a debit card terminal. No rule changes are 
required. 

7) There are currently technical barriers that do not allow the use of EBT PIN debit transactions for 
online purchases. How is USDA addressing this problem? 

Response; Every electronic EBT transaction requires a Personal Identification Number (PIN). The PIN 
ensures that the person using the EBT card is authorized to do so, and is much more secure than use of a 
signature under normal circumstances. However, most online sellers only accept credit cards or 
branded ji.e., MC or VISA) debit cards, which they treat like credit cards (as signature-based 
transactions). These sites do not accept PIN-based transactions because, until recently, there was no 
secure, industry-accepted method for entering PINs for online transactions. As a result, no company has 
been willing to take EBT cards online. Equally important, USDA must ensure that any company that does 
wish to do so has a PIN-entry system that is considered secure by industry standards. 

There is now one company that has a secure PIN-entry product that is accepted by banking networks 
and the payment card industry. USDA is exploring that option for SNAP EBT. To that end, we are 
working with State agencies, online retailers and EBT industry partners to identify issues and concerns 
and establish standard rules and procedures to address them. 


Senator Mike Johanns 

1) Mr. Secretary, in response to questions related to the definition of "local foods" you mentioned 
the definition of "rural" and the confusion related to the lack of a consistent definition at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA). As you are aware, there are a number of definitions currently 
used to implement USDA's rural development programs. 

Section 6018 of the 2008 farm bill directed USDA to examine the current definitions of rural and 
suggest recommendations. Specifically, the law states that: 

(b) REPORT.— Not later than 2 years after the date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
prepare and submit to the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the Senate a report that— 

(1) assesses the various definitions of the term “rural" and “rural area" that are used with respect to 
programs administered by the Secretary; 

(2) describes the effects that the variations in those definitions have on those programs; 
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(3) make recommendations for ways to better target funds provided through rural development 
programs; and 

(4) determines the effect of the amendment made by subsection (a) on the level of rural development 
funding and participation In those programs In each State. 

The information asked for in this report would be very useful to the Senate Agriculture Committee as 
we work to reauthorize rural development programs in the next farm bill and help minimize the 
confusion you referenced. 

Can you provide an update on the agency's progress in assessing the definitions of "rural" and "rural 
area" currently used by USDA? And, when do you expect to submit recommendations for Congress to 
consider? 

Response: The report is in the clearance process and should get to Congress soon. 


Senator John Thune 


1) Mr. Secretary, in 2011 SNAP provided assistance to almost 45 million Americans at a cost of 
about $78 billion. I believe with that amount of taxpayer dollars being spent for this program that a 
high level of transparency is necessary to ensure waste, fraud and abuse are kept minimal. Do you 
believe the accessibility USDA allows to SNAP information by the general public, press and others is 
adequate? 

Response; USDA offers a high level of transparency including a Fighting SNAP Fraud website which 
educates clients, retailers and the public about what we do and how they can help us in our efforts to 
fight trafficking. The SNAP fraud website provides a direct portal to report suspicious activities With 
respect to the public's ability to know how much money specific retailers are redeeming in SNAP 
benefits, current law prevents the Department from releasing this kind of proprietary information 

2) What percentage of the annual cost of SNAP is attributed to fraud and abuse? How does this 
percentage compare to other USDA administered programs? 

Response: While USDA does not calculate rates of fraud and abuse for its programs, it does produce 
estimates of improper payments for its high-risk programs as required by the Improper Payments 
Information Act. These are reported annually in USDA's Performance and Accountability Report. The 
2011 report is available on the web at 

http://www.ocfo.usda.eov/usdarpt/Ddf/508 compliant final 4 5 12 lib.odf . A copy of Appendix B of 
the report, on Improper Payments and Recovery Auditing Details, is attached. 

3) Is USDA planning on making any changes in the policies regarding the release of SNAP 
information that would further ensure to the public that SNAP fraud and abuse is held at nominal 
levels? 

Response; USDA is always willing to explore policy changes that further integrity goals and would 
ensure that SNAP fraud and abuse is held at nominal levels. Public perception of the Program is critical 
to its on-going success in meeting the needs of hungry Americans. 
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Additionally, USDA has already been making changes to further reduce fraud and abuse in SNAP, as well 
as enhancing the way we communicate our program integrity results to the general public. We recently 
launched a new website - "Fighting SNAP Fraud” - which promotes better awareness of fraud, details 
the aggressive actions that USDA is taking to reduce trafficking, and provides the public with resources 
and information on how they can report and prevent SNAP fraud. Additionally, we just issued our first 
quarter enforcement results for SNAP in February, which showed that USDA has either sanctioned or 
permanently disqualified 575 stores found violating program rules. We believe this provides a better, 
more transparent and accountable method for releasing key integrity-related data to the public. 

With regards to any policy changes pertaining to retailer redemption information that might be 
released, current law prevents the Department from releasing any proprietary information. 

4) What suggestions do you have for this Committee as we write the 2012 Farm Bill that would 
assist USDA in eliminating waste, fraud and abuse in SNAP and other nutrition programs? 

Response: USDA is willing to work with Congress to explore policy changes that will positively impact 
the integrity of the Program. One such Farm Bill opportunity is to enhance the statutory definition of 
SNAP eligible retailers that currently provides for carrying a minimum inventory of staple foods. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
Healthy Food Initiatives, Local Production, and Nutrition 
March 7, 2012 
Questions for the record 
Mr. John Weidman 


Chairwoman Debbie Stabenow 

1) Food Trust has partnered with Common Market, a food hub, to bring healthy, local products 
into Philadelphia schools. How has the partnership with Common Market helped in your 
farm to school efforts? 


Food Hubs that aggregate and distribute locally-grown foods, like Common Market, help fill gaps in the 
supply chain, making it easier for schools and farmers to connect. The School District of Philadelphia has 
over 300 feeding sites and serves many of its 160,000 students not just lunch, but also breakfast and 
after school meals or snacks. Even though the farm to school pilot program is in Just 10% of the District's 
schools, the pilot sites are geographically dispersed throughout the city. It can take over an hour to drive 
from one end of the city to the other. Asking an individual farmer to deliver his product to every one of 
these sites once a week would put a heavy burden on that farmer and could potentially raise the cost of 
the produce to a point where it would no longer be affordable for the District. Additionally, Common 
Market works with around 70 farms In Pennsylvania and New Jersey and aggregates what is available. 
Lettuce served on the made-to-order salad bars offered each day in our high schools may come from a 
number of different farms within a 72 mile radius. Without a food hub acting as an aggregator, the 
school district would be required to reach out to many different farms, obtain price quotes, constantly 
track the supply and coordinate the logistics necessary to move the food from where it is grown to the 
schools where the students are eating it. Instead, Common Market is able to offer a weekly list of 
products with uniform prices and the District can rest assured that Common Market has already vetted 
each producer and made sure that they adhere to standards of good agricultural practice and have an 
active food safety plan in place. They can also count on Common Market to deliver to each of the 
schools within the pilot program on a consistent schedule every week, thus relieving both the farmer 
and the school district of trying to fill a logistics role that neither has experience in managing. In a district 
the size of Philadelphia, successful farm to school programming requires an active middleman to 
complete the supply chain. A Food Hub facilitates the relationships and coordinates the details that 
otherwise both farmers and schools would find burdensome. Farming is a full-time job and feeding our 
city's children is also a full-time job. A food hub increases access to local food by connecting supply to 
the demand. Over the past three years. Common Market's role in the School District of Philadelphia's 
farm to school pilot program has allowed the program to grow from 5 to 32 schools, providing the city's 
children with more fresh fruits and vegetables, creating viable revenue streams for local producers and 
creating jobs in warehousing and distribution within the City. 
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2) We have heard a lot about the quantifiable benefits of local food systems - jobs created, 
increases in income, number of new markets available to farmers, increases in sales, 
increases in SNAP participation at farmers markets, and the number of new grocery stores 
in food deserts. While measuring the economic impact of such projects is vital to prioritizing 
scarce funds, do you believe that there are additional considerations policy makers and the 
agency should consider when contemplating the purpose of these funds? 

In our work to improve children's health, we encourage the consumption of both local and non- 
local healthy foods, and we believe both are important to a healthy food system. We have 
found that having a strong local food system provides many important benefits that are critical 
to improving the health of children. Teaching children about where food comes from, and then 
taking them on a farm trip to taste new foods is one way to excite their imagination and 
encourage healthier habits that can last a lifetime. When locally-grown food travels from a 
farm to a food hub and then to a cafeteria through a farm to school program, it provides a 
learning opportunity, as well as great tasting, freshly-picked produce. When encouraging kids 
to try new things, taste matters, and nothing compares to farm fresh produce. 

Farmers' markets also provide not only access to healthy fresh foods, but a social experience 
that encourages people to think differently about what they eat. Becoming a farmers' market 
customer can lead to a lifestyle that tends toward healthier more wholesome foods. Children 
can get involved with farmers' markets by growing their own vegetables at a school or 
community garden and selling at a market stand. A strong local food system also has 
environmental benefits by reducing carbon outputs associated with food transportation. A 
local food system provides direct economic benefits by creating jobs and opening new markets 
for farmers, but also has an important health and social impacts on communities. Without a 
strong local food system, efforts to improve health, and prevent obesity and diabetes are at a 
distinct disadvantage. 

Communities without strong local markets offering access to healthy, fresh food, feel 
incomplete to their residents and to those who visit. Most people would prefer to live in a 
community with access to healthy food to avoid having to travel for small and large food 
purchases. Access to healthy food has become a central way to define a healthy community. 
Moreover, the foot traffic that markets create is an important economic anchor for 
communities and helps supply the customers that can support other nearby businesses as well. 

Senator Robert P. Casey, Jr. 

1) I was pleased to be at the September opening of the Frankford Farmer's Market in 
Philadelphia, which is run by The Food Trust. Tm also a co-sponsor of the Flealthy Food 
Financing Initiative legislation. In your testimony you discuss a study that found improved 
nutrition and produce consumption in areas with supermarkets. Flow do you think a 
Federal Healthy Food Financing Initiative will help to improve the overall health of people in 
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underserved areas? Is it simply a matter of higher consumption of fruits and veggies or 
something bigger? 

A Federal Healthy Food Financing Initiative will certainly increase consumption of fruits and 
vegetables by increasing access to grocery stores and other fresh food retailers. Changing the 
American diet and increasing consumption of healthy foods is a vital part of national efforts to 
prevent obesity, diabetes and other diet-related diseases that are driving our health care costs 
toward unsustainable levels. That is why all of the major health organizations, including the 
American Heart Association, the Institute of Medicine, and the American Public Health 
Association have called for initiatives that increase access to grocery stores. But yes, this is part 
of something bigger. Grocery stores are economic anchors for communities. When a town 
loses its downtown grocery store, healthy food becomes scarcer, but it also has a negative 
impact on other businesses. This can have a domino effect that can lead to reductions in local 
tax revenue, higher crime, and lower real estate values. One new store in the Pennsylvania 
fresh Food Financing Initiative generated more than $540,000 in new tax revenue. A new or 
newly renovated grocery store can have the opposite effect of attracting new businesses and 
increasing safety. The goal for all communities should be a wealth of healthy food options 
including a supermarket, a farmers' markets and smaller stores that stock healthy foods. A 
Federal Healthy Food Financing Initiative will help low-income communities across the country 
achieve this goal and in the process will create Jobs, and strengthen neighborhoods. 


2) The Philly Food Bucks program has been very popular among recipients and retailers. Do 
you think the program has helped the Farmers' Markets succeed in encouraging consumers 
to buy healthy and local? Have farmers who participate in the markets seen an increase in 
demand for their products? 

Ten new markets were opened in low-income neighborhoods over the course of the Philly Food Bucks 
pilot, and customer and farmer survey data, in addition to sales through food assistance programs, 
points to the fact that that Philly Food Bucks has indeed increased customers' intake of local, fresh fruits 
and vegetables and buoyed our farmers' sales. 

While the majority of customers at these markets reported an increased intake of fruits and vegetables, 
survey data reveals that Philly Food Bucks users are indeed buying healthy, local food in greater 
numbers. Compared to non-Phiily Food Bucks users, Philly Food Bucks customers are more likely to have 
tried new or unfamiliar fruits or vegetables since coming to the market (52% vs. 35%), and more likely to 
report eating more fruits and vegetables since becoming a customer at market (72% vs. 50%). They are 
also more likely to "attend market frequently" than non-Food Bucks users. 

All of the farmers surveyed at our ten new markets reported that they would continue with the Philly 
Food Bucks program. 70% reported an increase in sales of fruits and vegetables, and all reported that 
the logistics of the program were "easy" or "very easy." Sales from food assistance programs comprised 
35% of farmer sales at these markets over 2010 and 2011, 56% of customers at these markets reported 
participation in at least one food assistance program in 2011, and seasonal SNAP sales at all Food Trust 
markets increased 330% over the pilot period, demonstrating that high-need customers are using the 
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markets to purchase fruits and vegetables. 


3 j We know food stores provide jobs to members of their communities, but how else have you 
found that food stores in underserved areas help their local communities, urban, suburban 
and rurai? 

Food stores are a vital and important part of their communities. In addition to being a source 
of healthy food and jobs, grocery stores often work directly with local community groups, and 
in some cases provide a community meeting space inside their stores. Some grocers sponsor 
different community organizations, including Little League and other teams, and in rural 
communities in particular, grocery stores can provide important informal places for social 
connections. Grocery stores often are leaders in local anti-hunger efforts, providing nutritious 
food to food banks, helping to raise funds, and serving on local boards. As demand for locally- 
grown produce has risen, grocers are supporting local farmers by carrying and promoting their 
products. Grocery stores also provided an economic anchor for many other local businesses. 
Some grocers seek to co-locate different services including banks and health care. 

4) Can you talk more about The Food Trust's Healthy Corner Store Initiative? What has been 
the response from store owners and their communities? 

The Food Trust works to improve the economic viability of corner stores in low-income Philadelphia 
neighborhoods, stimulating economic revitalization and promoting community health through improved 
access to fresh and healthy foods. Corner stores typically concentrate on high-profit, low-nutritive items 
(e.g., candy, chips, soda)— and no or little fresh food. The Trust's Healthy Corner Store Initiative 
encourages and supports these small businesses to stock and market more healthy food— improving 
public health while encouraging local entrepreneurship and new job creation. 

The Food Trust has worked for many years to create healthy stores and build a Healthy Corner Store 
Network. Building off of our work with corner stores, the initiative has recently expanded corner store 
efforts city-wide with support from the Philadelphia Department of Public Health and their Get Healthy 
Philly initiative. Since April 2010, a total of 625 corner stores have become members of The Food Trust's 
Philadelphia Healthy Corner Store Network by committing to introduce new healthy food options for 
their customers. Some notable impacts so far include: 

• 78% of owners approached have eagerly joined this new initiative 

• 83% of participating stores have already introduced at least 4 new healthy food options 

o 86% of stores have introduced a new fruit or vegetable item 
o 81% have introduced a new whole grain product 
o 75% have introduced a new low fat dairy product 

• A city-wide Healthy Food Identification Marketing Campaign, funded by the Philadelphia 
Department of Public Health, has been implemented in these stores to help guide customers to 
make healthy decisions in corner stores at the point of purchase 

• We are partnering with wholesale suppliers and distributors to help stores stock healthy options 
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o The Food Trust has developed an unprecedented relationship with a wholesale 
company called Jetro, which is the number one wholesale store for corner stores in 
Philadelphia. Jetro has introduced 13 new healthy food products, including a new line 
of low-sodium and low-sugar canned fruits and vegetables, new low-fat dairy products 
and new fresh produce options. 


The Food Trust is working alongside of corner stores to support them in making healthy changes to 
improve their stores and providing communities with improved healthy food access. Owners report that 
the healthy products are selling well, customers are giving store owners positive feedback and new 
products are attracting new customers. 

"When I first heard about the program, I thought It was a great idea. A lot of older adults don't have a 
way to get to a large supermarket. Every small grocery store needs to have healthy options for their 
customers. I am doing this for the health of the community and for more business. When you sell 
healthy items it keeps the customer coming back." 

-Ramon Espinal, owner Jarabacoa Food Market, 3401 N 16*'' St, Philadelphia 19140 

"If my business was not part of the corner store network, we wouldn't be able to sell fruit. Delivering 
fruit and helping me sell healthy products makes it easier to sell them and people look for these 
products now" 

-Rosa Hernandez, owner Ynieli Grocery, 647 W Cambria St, Philadelphia 19133 

Before the conversion store sales of produce and other healthy products was about S300-SS00 per day. 
Now the store sells between $1300-S1400 per day in fresh produce and other healthy products. 

-Ramon Fernandez, 2243 Christian St, Philadelphia 19146 


In conclusion, developing high-quality fresh food retail outlets improves health, creates jobs, and 
supports economic vitality in underserved communities. In communities that lack access to healthy 
foods, corner stores have the potential to become valuable assets and community partners in creating 
healthy communities while also Improving the economic viability of Philadelphia neighborhoods through 
increased access to affordable healthy food. 

Senator John Thune 


1) Our budget deficits are too severe to spare any program from cuts. And once you exempt 
one program, then soon everyone will be calling for their program to be off the table. How 
can we afford to exempt any program— no matter how deserving— from cuts? 


The fiscal realities that our country is facing require hard choices. Programs such as those I 
discussed in my testimony provide triple bottom line benefits— they deliver jobs, revitalize 
communities, and deliver needed health benefits. Moreover, these public/private partnerships 
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leverage private capital expanding the reach and the impact of public programs to create 
sustainable local businesses that continue to contribute to the local economy. The one-time 
grants and loans that come from healthy food financing programs provide long-time economic 
and health benefits for individuals, families, and communities. 

In addition, the programs I discussed in my testimony are focused directly on solving the crisis 
of preventable, diet-related disease that is contributing to our skyrocketing health care costs 
and deficits. In order to get our fiscal house in order, we need to change the way America eats. 
The current trends are simply not sustainable. That is why investing in efforts that increase 
access to healthy food, increase consumption of fruits and vegetables and prevent obesity and 
diabetes is so important. In addition to improving health, efforts focused on improving access 
to grocery stores and farmers' markets and improving local and regional food systems will 
create thousands of jobs in rural, urban, and suburban communities. When weighing the costs 
and benefits, programs should be measured on whether they improve health, create jobs and 
help to reduce the long term drain on our deficit of rising healthcare costs. 


o 



